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ITALY. 

CHAP. t. ' 

The Carhvingian Kinga of Jtaly* 

ITAI^Y, once the splendid theatre on which 
were dispiayed the wondrous and heroick 
scenes of Roman devotion, and of Roman cou*> 
rage, afterwards the voluptuous seat of the most 
exquisite and most seductive refinements of lux* 
tiry and of efTeminacy^ was at last subdued by 
the Franks, under Chai^lemagne, who, after 
taking prisoner Desiderius the king of the Lom- 
bards, and reducing Pavia, their capital, at. 
Monza^ received the crown of Italy, ^ jj 
from the hands of the archibishop of 774.* 
Milan. Then all Loi;nbardy offered to 
Mm sdlegiance, and he confirmed to the pppeis 
the sovereignty of their dominions* Thus con- 
queror of Italy, the southern provinces excepted^ 
he retutried to France, taking with him Deside- 
rius, respecting whose fate there exists not any 
certain information. 

Upon his departure, the Lombard dukes of 
Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento, revolted ; but 
Charlemagne quickly marched into Italy^ a&d^ 

V0L.XVL B 
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defeating Rotgand, duke of Friyli, whom he afr - 
terwards beheaded, by victory stopped the pro- 
gress of revolt. Other schemes of ambition and 
of conquest then induced him to return ; when 
agsun the Lombards, espousing the cause of ' 

Adalgise the son of Desiderius, threatened to . 
revolt, and again Charles marched into Italy* \ 

At Pavia, having called an assembly of the 
states, and published several laws, he conti- 
nued his journey to Rome, where he was ho- 
^ -Q nourably received by pope Adrian, by 
781. whom also . his youngest son Lewis 
was crowned king of Aquitaine, and his 
eldest son Pepin, king of Lombardy ; when, 
leaving him in Italy, he ^umself returned into 
Germany. 

The tranquillity of the first years of Pepin's 
reign was soon interrupted by the schemes of the 
empress Irene, who determined on restoring 
Adalgise, and concluded a treaty with Arechis, 
duke of Benevento, who had already assumed i 

the title of prince, and Tassillon, duke of Ba- ] 

varia, his brother-in-law^ Charlemagne being 
informed of this, immediately marched over r 
the Alps into Italy. At Florence, having 
ordered the city, which had been ruined by To- ' 

tila, to be rebuilt, he mawched through Rome into 
Campania, and Arechis twice sued for peace, 
which, on the hardest terms, was granted to * j 

him. Upon Charles's return into Germany, hfe \ 

determined to punish Tassillon, who, finding 
himself surrounded, submitted, and, on giving ! 

his son Theodon as a hostage, was paixioned ; ' j 

but the following year, being accused of having 1 

invited the Hunns to invade the Franks, he with \ 

kis son was shut up in a cloister ; and the Hunns ' 
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invading Germany and Friuliy, were, with much 
loss, obliged to return to Pannonia. While 
Pepin was engaged in oppolsing the Hunns, 
Adalgise with an army of Greeks arrived in 
Calabria. Soon after their landing, however, 
Grimoald prince of Benevento, Hildebrand duke 

♦ of ^poleto, and Vinigise general of Pepin, with 
the forces under their command, attacked them, 
routed them, and put Adalgise to death. Two 
years after this, pope Adrian dying, Leo was 
chosen, who immediately informed Char- ^ p^ 
lemagne of his election, and transmit- 795. ' 
ting to him the keys of the confes- 
sion of St. Peter, and the standard of the city, 
requested th'at he would send one of his nobles 
to take to, him the oath of allegiance from the 
Romans. 

As the Hunns at this time infested Italy, the 
duke af Friuli, a Frank by nation, marched with 
an army into Pannonia, defeated their generals, 
plundered the royal palace, and sent its riches 
to Charlemagne* At the same time, Pepin also 
invaded Hungary, and enriched his army with 
spoil. At Rome, in the following year, in the 
church of St. Stephen, on St. George's d$iy, as 
the pope was preparing to celebrate the service 
for that saint, he was* thrown down by con- 
spirators, stripped- of his robes, and wounded 
in several places, then thrust, half dead, into the 
moiKastery of St. Erasmus, under a str6ng guard : 
but Alcuin, one of his domesticks, artfully de- 
ceiving the guard,' at; midnight conducted his 
master into the church of St. Peter, whence he 
was soon after rescued by the duke of Spoleto, 

' and being obliged to seek protection in Ger*- 
rnany, was honourably received by Charlemagnei 
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Who, fearing lest the faction that Qptx>secl hinj 
might apply to the emperof of the east for aid, 
immediately marched into Italy, and hastened 
to Rome to determine bis cause. The bishops 
refusing, on the day of his trial, to judge their 
superior, the pope swore upon the gospeis that 
he was not guilty ; having sworn,, he was de- • 
clared innocent. Grateful to Charlemagne,- h^ 
then induced the senators to revive in his is^ 
Tour the title of emperor of the Romans ; and 
on Christmas-day, when he knelt at the altar of 
the Vatican church, the pope threw a rich cloak 
over his shoulders, put a golden crown upon hi& 

^ 0^ head, and proclaimed him Augustus, 
goo.' crowned by God, the great and most 

{nous emperor of the Romans. 
For some years war had been carried on in 
B&nevento, but a trace was tiovr concluded with 
Grimoald : yet Pepin was twice obliiged to re* 
Ift^K the Safacens, atid twice to oppose the 
Greeks who supported a hostile Venetian fac** 
•tito, while a thml time the Sarae^B invaBded 
Sardinia^ and plbrnderittg tl^e city of Aleria, euv« 
ried away the inhabitants captives. Next year 

A D. *^^^ "^^ ^** waged against the Ve* 
810.' netians with vigour, but unsuccessf* 
fully on the part of Pepki, Who lived not 
long after. 

Charlemagne then gave the kingdom of Italy 
to Bernard the son of Pepin, atid concluded a 
peace with the emperor of the east, ceding to 
him the sovereignty of Venice. Two years after 
this, he sent Bernard into Italy against the 
Moors, who then turning their arms upon Cor- 
sica and Sardinia, were almost entirely cut ofl^ 
It was at this time that Grimoald, consentiiig ta 
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pay a yearly tribute of twenty^seven thoussind 
crowns of gold, concluded a peace with the em* 
peror. Next year, the Saracens unsuccessfully 
invaded Sardinia, but plundered Civita Vec« 
chia ; they plundered also Kice in Provence, and 
in their return were defeated at Sardinia* Peace 
was now enjoyed throughout the dominions of 
Charlemagne, who sent for Lewis his son, and 
declaring him his heir, crowned him emperor at 
Aix la Chapelle; while he ordered Bernard to 
he crowned king of Italy, at Monza, by tl^e arch- 
bishop of Milan. Charles did not long survive 
this ceremony, but died of pleurisy, on ^ jy^ 
the twenty-eighth of January, in the se- 814.' 
ventieth year of his age. 

Two years after this, pope Leo dying, was suc- 
;ceeded by Stephen IV* who immediately ordered 
the Romaiis to take the oath of allegiance to 
Lewis, and soon after / going himself into Gerp- 
many, crowned the emperor at Rheims. Re- 
turning to Rome, he died soon after, and was 
succeeded by Pascal, to whom Lewis, certaisk 
ceremonies over, renewed the grant of his father 
2h fiBLVour of the Roman see. He then caused 
his eldest son LiOtharius to be crowned exor 
peror, Pepin his second son king of Aquitaine, . 
and Lewis king of Bavaria. Bernard, who had 
the preferable right, now revolted j Lewis there* 
£&re marched into Italy, when his nephew, bein^ 
deserted, threw himself at his feet: yet Lewis 
ordered his eyes to be put out, whicli j^ ^^ 
soon put a period to his life. While 818.*. 
iliis was transacting, Radelchis, count 
of Campania, also assassinated Grimoald, princo 
pfBenevento, and, a^ the Lombard nobles were^ 
fpaUty. of ev«fy excess, Lotharius was sent intp 
B 2 ' 
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Itafyy cf^owned at Motiza, by the ftfchbishoir df 
Milan, and then by the pope, king of Italy and 
empcrdr* 

At Rome, pope Pascal died) and was smcceedr- 
cd by Eugonius, in tlie midst of the contest of 
fkctions, to whkh the presence of Lotharius at 
last put an end* £ugeniii8 dying, was succeed- 
ed by Valentine, and he, in a month, was suc- 
ceeded by Gregory IV* In the mean time, the 
Intrigues of Judith the empress, in favodr of her 
infiuit son Charles, exclt^l her husband's three 
eldest sonsy by Hermingarde, a former queen, to 
rebeU Judith had prevailed with the emperor 
to intrust the administration to Bernard count 
of Barcelona, her gallant, who was suspected 
of intriguing with her, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the emperor, and cutting off his sons* 
Peinn therefore assembled an army, and march» 
ed to Verberie, to seite the empress and Ber- 
nard 'f whom the emperor then sent ta his go- 
Temment. Judith was forced by Pepin to take 
the veil, in the abbey of St» Radegond ; arid 
Lotharius jewing the rebels, the emperor was 
secured, but treated with respect ; while the 
power remained with Lotharius, who having 
Seii:ed Herbert, brother of Bernard, ordered his 
eyes to be put out ;- and trusting the emperor 
to the care of some monks, advised them to pre- 
irail on him to retire frbm the worid* But these 
monks, far lh>m assisting his design, brought 
over Pepin and Lewis ; and, at the assembly of 
Nimeguen, enabled the emperor to recover his 
authority ; when sending for Lotharius, he 
seriously and affectionately explained to him 
his crime : Lotharius then threw himself at his 
fcet, and was pardoned) but deprived of hia 
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title* Thus ptBce was onc« mole restiBrc4 to^ 
the empire. A short- time after, bowevoT) it»- 
stigaied by Bernard, count of BareeioDa^ wiio 
ibuiid he had lost his aothority* the emperor's 
sons were agdin induced to reixl ^ Lewis suia^ 
4naitted and was pardoned ; Pei»a was smnmon- 
ed before his &ther, and made prisoner ; but 
escaping on the road to Triers, he posted into 
AquitMne, and harassed the impeiial armf, 
which so exasperated the emperor, that, at 
the solicitation of Judith, his kingdom was given 
to Charles. Lotiuuius also marobed from Italf 
«gainst his fiither, and entering Alsace was 
joined by his brothers. The pope unsuccess- 
iullf endearoared to mediate between them ; 
while Lotharius, by bribing the emperor's sol- 
diers,; brought them orer to his army. Lewi^, 
thus abandoned, on condition of his life and his 
liberty, surrendered to bis son, but soon after 
was made prisoner, and deposed ; against which 
the pope then protested. At Compeigne^ ^ jy^ 
Lotharius declared himself emperor, and 935/ 
his father was condemned to puUick pe- 
nance and the strictest imprisonment. But 
Z^wis and Pepin sidon demanding his Kberty, 
•the emperor was rescued, and Lc/tharius obliged 
fa sue for pardon, and return into Italy. The 
^^oasts of Italy were now infested by the 8ara- 
xens ; but Lotharius., on his return, instead of 
defending his own kingdom encroached on the 
territories of the Roman see, and was only io^ 
duced to desist by a mandate from the emperor. 
Two years afterwards, Pepin king of Aquitaine 
dying, Lotharius was sent for from Italy, and the 
em^i^ being divided, one lot was given to him, 
aftd the other to his half brother Charles, Bavaria 
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remaining to Lewis* Lotharius then returned ta 
Italy, where he continued till the death of his 
father) of which when he was informed, he as- 
sembled an army, marched into France, and was 
acknowledged emperor* 

Soon after this, he. began to usurp the domi- 
nions of his^brothers, who joining their forces, 
engaged his, near Fontenay ; where, after 
one hundred thousand men had fallen on. both 
sides, they routed his army, forced him to retire 
to Lyons and Vienna, and divided his kingdom 
between them* Lotharius then begged a new 
partition of the empire, to which his brothers pru- 
dently acceding, the countries on the Rhine, from 
the Rhine to the Scheld, on the Scheld, and on the 
Maese, the kingdom of Italy, and the title of em- 
peror were given to JLotharius ; Germany was 
ceded to Lewis, and France to Charles* In the 
following year, Lotharius declared his eldest son 
Lewis, king of Italy ; and being informed that 
Sergius IL who succeeded Gregory IV* had been 
consecrated without waiting his confirmation^ 
he immediately sent him into that country. To 
avert the displeasure of the emperor, the pope re- 
ceived Lewis with extraordinary honour, and 
waited for him upon the steps of St. Peter's church, 
into which, when Lewis had been introduced to 
him, and ha^ kissed his foot, they entered and 
performed their devotions together. It was, how- 
ever, ordained that, in future, the popes should 
not be consecrated before they were confirmed 
.by the emperor. Lewis was then crowned, by 
the pope, king of the Lombards, and the Ro- 
mans took the oath of allegiancje. A few years 
after this, he divided the Principality of Benevento, 
i)dtwixt .Radelchis and Siconolphus , and alsa 



dofeatdd, in several engagem^ts, the;, Saracenai^ 
who, from Bsori, had made an irruptionL into 
A|nilia, Calabria, and Benevento* Leo now dyw 
ing was cucceeded by Benedict II L in opposition 
to whom, as his election had been proceeded iii 
before he was acquainted^ Lewis opposed Anaft< 
tasius ; but at last he consented, and Benedict 
was consecrated in the presence of the imperial 
ambassador. During this contest, Lothariiitf 
died in Germany, having, some time ^^ ^ 
before assumed the habit of a monk, in 855. 
the monastery of Pnim, and assigned to 
Lewis the kingdom of Italy only, and the titls 
of emperor ; all on this side the Alps being dU 
vided betwixt Lotharius and Charles. 

Soon after thiib Benedict dying, Nicholas was 
uneuiimously elected, and consecrated in the em« 
peror's presence* Nicliolas, a few days afbeiS 
visited the empei^ in his camp, when Lewitf 
advancing i6 meet him^ respectfully alighted^ 
took the bridle of the pope's horse in his haiid^ 
and led hhn for about fifty yards, whieh cere- 
many, whether the effect of weakness or oB com«* 
phusance, was made a precedent by foflowmg 
popes* Lewis now engaged in a war with.tho 
Saracens, and besieged Barri, which, after seve- 
ral campaigns of various success, he took and 
destroyed. In the mean time, pope Nicholas 
dying, Adrian IL was chosen in his stead) 
when the emperor's ambassadors complaining 
that they were not invited to tfie election, were 
informed that that was not from any disrespect 
to them ; but, in future, to prevent the aiHoas^ 
sadors of any prince from pretending to inteN 
fere with the election of a pope : thus the popes 
threw off their allegiance to tlie emperor. ThQ 
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dominions of his brother Lotharius had, by hiJf 
death, now fallen to Lewis, but were usurped by 
his uncle Charles the Bald, king of France, who 
was therefore threatened with excommunica- 
Mon ; and Lewis being crowned king. of Lorraine 
by the pope, Charles at last consented to a division 
of the kingdom he had newly acquired. Lewis 
could not now make good his right by arms, for 
the emperor of the east had induced Adalgisc, 
prince of Benevento, to league with the Saracens 
against him, and thither he marched with his ar- 
my ; when Adalgise, having made professions of 
fidelity, he turned his troops against the Sara- 
cens, and took many of their cities ; but Ca- 
pua made a vigorous resistance, and, in or- 
der to appease the emperor, who had re- 
fused all terms of capitulation, the bishop of 
the town walked out to him with the body of 
St. Germain upon his shoulders, and obtained 
pardon for his citizens, in consideration of that 
relique, which was afterwards carried to France. 
Lewis having now disbanded liis army, was 
treacherously imprisoned by Adalgise, who made 
him swear never again to enter Benevento ; but 
next year he was absolved jfrom his oath by pope 
John VIIL ; and after driving the Saracens 
from Italy, he marched against Adelgise, who 
inrimediately fled. - As the health of Lewis de- 
clinecl, his uncles, the kings of Germany and 
^ J) France, began to intrigue about the sue- 
875. cession ; but in the following year, Lewis 
died in France, beloved and regretted by 
his people, and' was buned in the church of St. 
Ambrose, at Milan. 

Charles the Bald, being secretly invited by the 
pope, now marched into Italy, bat his progress 



was disputed by Charles iht Gross, and Car4 
loman, the sons of Lewis, king of Germany : at 
first, he endeavoured to bribe them, but after- 
wards agreed to divide with them, the emperor's 
dominions ; when, finding his rivals gone, he 
inarched forward to Rome, and after some op- 
position from the Italian nobles, was crowned 
emperor by the pope, who then made him ac- 
knowledge the independence of Rome, and con- 
fess he held the empire from him. Charles was 
also crowned king of Lombardy by the archbi*, 
shop of Milan* Thus, he who was threatened 
with an excommunication by pope -Adrian, was, 
by pope John, confirmed in the usurpation which 
was its object. Thus, also, the emperors, fron% 
being the sovereigns, became the vassals of the 
popes. In the mean time, Lewis, king of Ger- 
many, enraged at such treachery, made warlike 
preparations against Charles, who creating his 
brother-in-law Boson a duke and governor of 
Italy, in his absence, and appointing Vido duke 
of Spoleto, and Berengarius duke of Friuli, 
marched back into France. At this time, the 
nobles of Italy conspired against the pop>e, for 
having himself infused to retain the imperial dig- 
nity ; and, though he checked this conspiracy, he 
was forced to beg, from the emperor, assistance 
against the Saracens. Charles, however, was 
unsuccessfully endeavouring to seize Lorraine^ 
on the death of his brother Lewis, king of Ger- 
many ; and the Saracens were permitted to 
threaten the city of Rome. At last, Lewis 
yielded to the solicitations of the pope ; but be- 
ing informed that Carloman, king of Bavaria^ 
and brother of Lewis, now king of Germany, had 
passed the Alps with a formidable army, to m^ 



good his late father's right ; and being, bf 

the treachery of his generals, .disappointed 

in tl>e aFrival of his army, he returned toward 

France* On his M^ay, having an attack of a fe« 

A. D. ^^^' ^^ receiving from a Jew physi* 

8^7/ cian poison instead of medicine, he died 

eleven days after, at Brios, on mooat 

Cenis, in the second year oi his reign ; having 

aj^inted his son his successor* 

The progrei^s of Carloman is uncertain 1 but 
while the Cajpuans were contending about the 
ehoice of a bishop, the Sairacens burst Into their 
provinces, and destroyed every thing before 
them, making even the pope consent to pay an 
annual tribute of twenty-*five thousand marks of 
silver* In the mean time Lambert, duke of 
Spoletoi, instigated by the Italian nobles, claimed 
the empire and marched to Rome, where he im» 
prisoned the pope, for refusing to crown him, 
bat at last set him at liberty, when he retired into 
France, and at Troyes crowned Lewis the Stam* 
merer, king. Italy, being without a king, the 
liobles and states claimed independence $ but the 
pope, after a short absence, returned to Rome> 
attended by an armed force, and Boson, son«in<* 
law to the emperor Lewis II* whom, on mak- 
ing peace with Lambert, he dismissed. A &W 
months after this, Lewis king of France died, 
leaving two sons, Lewis and Carloman, both 
Under age, when the bishops assembled at Rome 
lo elect a king, but came not to any conclusion. 
In the mean time Carloman, king of Bavarian 
being seized with the palsy, Lewis king of 
Germany, his brother, took possession of his 
kingdom, in spite of some opposition from 
Charles, king of Almain> who. was. also his bro*- 
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liier^ iTbe pope favoured BOBoci) bilft ^^ was eiU 
gugcd in defeading his bqw kiBgdwai of Pro* 
vence agakisi Cfcvarlea of Alnoaiiie,, AQd the kiiig^ 
of France. Cftriononn died in Ihe beginning of 
the fdlowing year, ai^ Lewia was provvnled from 
9ei?tng the iinperial dignitjF, 1^ fear lest Arnolft 
Carlom^^a natural sqih should in Ua aiMcncei 
aeize u]^ Banaria. Chaifles, ol AlmauiC) tliere« 
forC) marcbjcd into Italy, an<l> after ceding to his 
broUier Lewis^ king c^ Germany) Baiwia and 
Sclavonia* and retaining to bimlelf AlmioRo and 
].laly) he was crowned idng, by the arebbbhop of 
31i)an,, and afterwards obuanidd the im« ^^ jy^ 
poial crown from the pope* Soon after ^3.' 
this». the. pope solicited hift assistance 
gainst the Saracens, but Charks continued bid 
journey to Lombardy, and the tloitan terrttor]^ 
Iras endangered by tb^in, aiKl ravaged by Vido 
duke of SpoHto> wbo> for what reason is un« 
know«i, at Nami caused th^ hands of eighty^ 
three men to be cut off. In the Mowing Oocem^ 
ber, pope John died at Rome« 
; By the death of his brother Lewis, Charies 
soon after succeeded to the drowA «f Cet^any ) 
but he was unable to defend it, an^ that countr]^ 
was ravaged by the NormanI; he marched 
ngainst them with hi3 army, but concluded a dis* 
honourable peace, consenting to pay them font 
tjiousandone hundred and sixty marks of silvenk 
Upon the death of pope John, the Italian noblea 
elected a successor attached to their interest) 
Marinus Galesianus, commonly known by the 
name of Martin II» and Italy was now disturbed 
by their ambition, each of them claiming the so- 
vereignty of his own territories: the emperoi^ 
therefore visited Italy, but without effecting anjr 
Vol. XVL Q 
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thing, returned to Germany. Soon aftef hii de^f 
parture, pope Martin diedy and was succeeded hf 
AgapetuS) chosen by the potion of the noblei^ 
Under the name of Adrian III. Charles not long; 
after, b^ the death of Carloman^ king of FrancCf 
who had succeeded hb brother Lewis, obtained 
possession of that kingdom also, and so united 
under him all the dominions of Charlemagne ; 
but he possessed not the talents to maintain thetiu 
The Saracens ravaged Campania, and burned 
the monastery of St. Benedict ; his authority de- 
clined in Italy, where the nobles obtained fron| 
the pope the two following decrees ; " That th0 
popes might, in future, be consecrated without 
waidng for the presence of the king, or his am*- 
bassadors ; and that if he died without sons, the 
kingdom of Italy, and the title of emperor, should 
be conferred on'one of the Italian nobles i*' and o^ 
these decrees, Charles was not able to obtain a 
revocation* At this time Aio, prince of Bene- 
veato> renounced his allegiance to the Greek em- 
peror* Charles having now concluded an ignO;- 
minlous treaty with the Normans, lost the esteem 
of his subjects^ was deposed, and Amolf^ thd 
son of Carloman, chosen king of Germany in his 
' A. D. *^^' ^^ consequen€e;-of this reverse, 
3gS. ' Charles died on the 14th of January ; and 
thus ended the race of Carlovingian kings, 
who had been sovereigns of Italy^ for more thaA 
a hundred years. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Succewynof the CarUrvingian JGngv, HU the 
Reign rf Henry IF. 

EUDES was «ow chosen king of the French, 
arid Lewis reigned in Provence. Rodol*- 
phus seized upon Burgundy Transju- j^ -q 
rane> and Berengariusi great-grand*son 399/ 
bf Charlemagne, succeeded to the crown 
of Italy. 

Countenanced by the pope> Vido duke oT 
Spoleto soon after pretended to the kingdom of 
Iteiy; and having twice defeated Berengaritis^ 
was crolmed emperor at Rome. Amolphus^ 
king of Germany, accomptlnied by Berengarius^ 
therefore marched into Italy; and taking Ber- 
gamo, which had shut its gates against hinif 
86 a terror to other cities, he caused Ambrosey 
the governor, to be hanged before its walls* 
Thus intimidated, Milan, Pavia, and Placenza 
submitted. Berengarius was left at Milani 
and Amolphus repassed the Alps. Vido soon 
after died, and Lambert, his son, being crowned 
by Formosus, forced Berengarius to leave Pavia* 
9ut Lambert having joined the faction of Ser<» 
gius, in opposition to Formosus, that pope 
offered the empire to Amolphus, kingofGer* 
many, who being opposed by the Romans, 
besieged and took their city. Soon afler the 
commencement of the siege, an accident put the 
Germans in possession of Rome; for as they 
marched to the attack, a hare starting) ran to^ 
1imrd3 the city, and the whole army raising; % 



shout, followed it. The Romans, seized with 
terror, abandoned the walls ; which being per- 
ceived by the Ge-fftians, they broke open the 

gates, and made themselves masters of the city. 

^^ J) Amolphus, having expelted- Sei^glilis, put* 
896.* ting to death aH those .pf his faction, both 
women, children, priests, and nuns, wad 
mw crowned empepor by Fortnos»s. 

He «oon after mardicd to Caimrs agaunst the 
wife of Vido. This woman prevailed with anoffir 
cer to give to the emperor a potion, which, she 
. assured iiifn, could tend only to TnX)tlify hh resent** 
ment. The ofRcer administered it, and the ena> 
fMtror sunk into a kthargltk sleep, whkli con- 
tinued &rseTer£tI4ays« Whe^ awaked, he seem« 
pi to hare lost his understatiiding, 9A weli us tfatt 
power of speech ; so that hte fi^ds,^ finding it ne* 
pessary to raise the siege, coatiaoed then* marc3i 
into I^oxnbardy^ Arriving at ttie mountain 
Banio, the evnpen^r beg»ii to neoover, and fonvN 
«d die design of eeiaing tha idni^doin of Italy, 
and putting out the eyes of Berengaricisj who 
immediately fkd to Verona* Soon after this, 
Formosus died at Rome; and his body, by 
Stephen, -one of his successors, of an opposite 
faction, was ordered to be dug out of the grave, 
Stripped of the pontifical habit, and thrown into 
the Tiber. He was succeeded by Boni&ce VL 
Stephen Vn> Romanus, Theodore lU and John 
IX. On the death of Amolphus and of Lam-* 
bert, a faction fiivoured the interest: of Lewia^ 
kiog of Aries, who at last received the in^enai 

A. D. ^'^^"^ itom Benedict JV* but was, in a 

gc^,' shoit while surprised by BensngaHos at; 
Verona, when his efes were put put. 
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Berengarius then took possession of his kinip 
dom, which he governed for twenty years. But 
he had scarcely ascended the throne when the 
Huns invaded Italy. Terrified however at his 
preparatbnS) they hegged an unmolested retreat ; 
itwas refused) they were driven to despair, they, 
conquered} axud Berengarius was forced to pur- 
chase their departure by a large sum of money* 
At this time died pope Benedict ; l\e was suc- 
ceeded by Leo V* a man of almdoned cha* 
racter> choSen by the influence of Theodora^ 
wife of the count of Tuscany, who had prosir 
titttted herself and two daughters to several of 
the pc^s* Leo was soon after deposed by 
Christopher, and he again by Sergius. Sergiuv 
dyinp^, was succeeded by Anastasius, who, at the 
solicitation of Berengarius, conferred on the 
tttshop of Pavia the priviiege of using an um- 
brella, of riding on a whit^ horse, of having the 
cross carried before him, and of sitting on the 
left hand of th/e pope at a council. Anastasius 
was succeeded by I.«ndo, and he by JohnX. 
chosen also by the influence of Theodora, who 
had formerly had an intrigue with him, and 
•Qow wisibed to have him near her. He entirely 
extirpated the Sar9cens, and crowned Beren* 
garius/ emperor of the Rqmans* Some years 
afterwards, the Italian nobles conspired against 
Berengarius, and placed upon the throne of 
Italy Rodolphus king of Bui^undy. He soon 
after, near Placenza, defeated Beren- a. D. 
.garius, who, in the following year, was 934. * 
assassinated at Verpna, by a wretch whose 
best. friend he had ever been, and to whom^ 
though accuse4 to him, he had the day before 
presented a golden cup, and promised his highest 
C i 
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A. X). ^^^^' Nesct fear, a &ttkm oonspUed 
91^.' against Rodplplias also, and not Jbnf^ 
' after, the archl^hop of MU«i crowned 
fiug^ count of Arks; king of-Italf , at PaTia. 
; l£igh concluded an alliance with the king 
6f Germany^ and procured the fnendship of 
BofHanus the Gredc emperor by many valni^ble 
pVeieatB, aome of which were nearly fatal to 
that emperor; for two Urge inastif&, struck 
with' the imperial omainents,^ and misteiting 
RomaiKB £m a wiki beast, attacked liim witli 
liiry, and were i^th dMiculty prevented from 
tearing hhn to pieces. By the punishment of 
certain conapiiators, whom, in the first instance^ 
lie had geiieroasly forgiven^ but on a second 
attempt, iiad executed, Hugh made himself 
Ibared all oter Italy* In the mean time, Ma- 
fozili, the daughter of Theodora, excked against 
th^ pope her husband Vido, who aeited upon 
liis person, imprisoned him, and caused him to 
be aufibcated* Vido died soon after, and Ma* 
roEia, who w«is then in possession of the castle 
of St. Angelo, being resolved on having anotliep 
liu!^and, offered the government af Rome to 
Hugh, on condition of his marrying hen The 
marriage was celebrated, and Hugh got pos- 
session of the city ; but Alberick, the son of 
Ms(!roi$a, having presented water for washing 
hts haaids^ in an aiikward manner, Hbgh struck 
Kim on the iice, was immediately «xpeUed» 
and Alberiek declared oonsul and patrician* 
Pope Leo now dying, was succeeded by Stephen 
VIL and he by Jolm XI^ a son of Maroak, 
whom she bore in adultery to pope Scrgius. in 
tie mean time, fiugh put out the ey>es of his 
JmlMrother Lambnt, marfius^ Tasoany^asMl 
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tonfeffed hnl 6iieirt)ui$atfeiiq[Kin BqsoB) M* jnolhtrt 
The ItaUaos now offeved their crovB first to 
RociolfiiluSf and next to Arnold* duice of Bth 
varia; IhU Hugh having treated with the for- 
mer^ and deflated the lalteri causing the bishop 
Rathenns* who had aided thesl, to write a 

•tneattse upon his own ditgtmce? maifcbed againi 
Rome, coQckuied a peace with the RomaHa* and 
married his daughther to Alberick^ and his icai 
XothariuB to Addaide^ die daughter of Rodc^ 
phtts ; him he aaaoeiated in tbe govecnmem, 
and caufltd to be crowded bf tbe archbishc^ 
of Wkm. - Some years after this, Leo VIIL 
dfing, was skiccceded liy Stephen ISL who 
heing a Ibreigaeiv was maimed in a miserable 
snaimer by Alberick, and in a shm^t whiie» dt^ 
4if grieL The brothers, Berei^;arius and An»> 
acanas, aoifa of the kte king, now conspired 
sif^nat Hugh, who bad conferred many faTours 
on them; but the ccHispiracy was di^cover^ 
^Anaacanus was pot to death, and Benengariua 
4cd« Hugh tiieo attacked the Saracens, Mid con- 

. rcloded a p^ace with them, but they still 
coadnned to rob and muider tiie pilgrims in 
their joiutiey to Rome over the Alps. Ro- 
jnanus, emperor tit Conatandnopje, also con- 
%racted an alltanoe with Hugh by marrying hia 
«atmml daughter* In the mean time, howeTeft, 
£ertnganm aent into Italy his friend Amadcu^, 
dsguised in the haint ef a pilgrim, who held 
cimfercaices with the diaaSbcled nobie» of 
Jtaly, and by fre<|aeotly clianging his habit, 
escaped thrqugh bye-p^hs oyer the Alps ; whesi 
lie ij^Bmed Berengarius tbaty the nobks were 
«eady to tike aims in his £ivour. BereiK 
j^uitts^ thBe&ror marched into Italy, was joined 
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l)f the nobleS) and arriving at M]lan>'as8unied 

the goyemtnent. An accommodation, however, 

was concluded; the tiM of king continued with 

^ j3 Hugh, but Berehgarius retained the 

948. power. He even acted with absolute 
authoritjr ; wherefore Hugh retired into 
Burgundy, built a magnificent monastery, en*, 
dowed it with all his wealth, and, becoming. a 
monk himself, died soon after* 

Berengaiius now took possession of Pavia, 
and imprisoned the widow of Lotharius* £scap> 
ing across the lake, she concealed -herself in 
a forest, till, foreed to remove from want of food^ 
she went to Comosa, where Berengarius be^^ 
sieged her* From this place she begged the 
assistance of Otho, king of Germany* Arrivinfi^ 
at Verona, Otho sent forward an officer to in»* 
form her of his approach ; but access to the 
castle being cut off by the enemy's guards, the 
officer tied a letter, together with a ring from 
Otho, to an arrow, and shot it into the place* 
The besieged having read the letter, gave evi- 
dent demonstrations of joy, and Berengarius, 
concluding ths^ the army of Otho was at hand, 
immediately raised the sieg^* Th^ marriage of 
Othe with Adelaide was soon celebrated, and 
his son Conrad, duke of Lorrain, was left to 
carry on the war* But Berengarius, having 
followed Otho into Germany, trusting to his 
generosity, was restored to his kingdom, which 
however, he continued to oppress* Pope Ag»- 

E*tus now dying, was succeeded by John XIL 
erengarius having been defeated by Ludolphus, 
the son of Otho, contrived to poison him, and 
still continued to oppress his subjects* The 
XtaUans therefore soUciled the assistance of Otho^ 



«li0 j»Hx:hed into Itafy*, and inn crowned kfn^f 
at '■ Milan. Amving at Rome, he was there 
GnHToed eftipevor by the pope^ and, x. D. ' 
iNMa cMft period the kingdom of Ita^j 952. ' 
eoiititiiied, ^ upwarde of tiiree hun- 
4R(d yeatf) to be a part of the German em{nre* 

In «be mean tin^e, the pope concluded a ti-eaqr 
with Adelbert to expel the Germans, and so« 
lidted the Hungartans to invade the dominions 
of Olho. Otho thereS^re marched to Romet 
and assembled a eoundl of bishops^ Who ac^ 
ciised Johfti pf filling tlite palace with lewd wo^ 
ttten^ and t)a<viii|g en intrigue with Stephaniai 
kis fiitlier's concubine ; of ordaining a bishop* 
in ti ttible ^ of making a child bishop of Tudor i 
<fika«lrating acaMinlil, and ali^erwanis puttijig 
him to death ; of ^ayiniSf mass Without commo- 
DQcatiitg: i of dmking tlie devil^s health ; and^ 
neglecting to use the sign of the cross, lolxnr 
was iii^elbre deposied, and Leo VII!. choaeii| 
who granted a bull, ordaining that the Cermai> 
emperors shotrid have a right of appointing' 
popes, and of imping btshc^. The Romans 
soon after revolted, but were defeated ^ jj^ 
hf Otho; «tid BerengarluB was sent 964.*^ 
^pvisoner into Germany, where he died 
two years afbrwards* 

^ John XII. by the intrigues of his mistresses^ 
DOW found means to enter Rome, where he de» 
poted Leo, but, being soon after surprised ill 
bed with a Roman lady, he received a blow 
«i|»n the head, of which he died, and Benedict 
Was elected in his stead. Otho therefore march^ 
ed to Rome, and having caused Benedict, in % 
general council, to strip himself of his pontifical 
fobef ) he restored Leo, and returned into Ger*- 
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many. The Italians now revolted m favouir 6f 
Adelbert) but were quickly suppressed. Leo 
dyingf was> with the emperor*s approbation, 
succeeded by John XII L But he was soon 
after expelled, because he would not aid a re-' 
bellion against the emperor's authority/ Otho 
therefore marched to Rome, and caused the 
body of Rofred the prefect, a leader of the re*' 
bels, who had already been assassinated, to be 
dug out of the grave, and divided into pieces, 
which were dispersed over the country. The 
pvefect who had succeeded Rofred was dressed 
in an ignominious habit, set upon an ass with 
his £Ace towards the ^1, so led through the. 
streets, scourged by the hangman, and afterward^ 
A. X). iniprisoned. He now caused his sdn 
. ^J Otho, though only thirteen years of 
age, to be crowned emperor at Rome by 
ihe pope. 

Otho then sent an ambassador to the emperor 
Kicephorus, demanding Theophania for his son i 
but he, being offended that Otho had received 
the hoou^e of the Beneventans, treated his am- 
bas3a^or with indignity. He pretended, how- 
ever,^ that he had agreed to the marriage, 
and desired Otho to receive Theophania in 
Calabria* Otho therefore made preparation^ . 
for the nuptials, and sent a body of nobility to 
receive the princess : but instead of meeting^ 
Theophania, they were attacked by iG^reek sol* 
dier^, and all either killed or carried prisoners to 
Constantinople* Enraged at this perfidy, Otho 
sent an army into Calabiia against the Greeks ; 
they were defeated ; Nicephorus was slsun, and 
John Zin^isces d^qlared emperor* He sent 
Theophania ipto Itai^, and she wi^ m^rri^ tg 



#thil« The' Emperor now returned to ^^ j^^ 
Germany, where. In two years, he died $^3.' 
of an apoplexy, at Meinleben, on the se* 
venth of May. 

Upon the death of Otho, Cincius, the leadei^ 
ol a faction, put to death the pope because he 
was attached to the emperor's interest. He was 
succeeded by Boni&ce VII* who, as well as Cin« 
cms, was forced by another &ction to leave the 
eity, taking with him the wealth of the Vatican. 
He was succeeded by Benedict VIL approved of 
by the emperor. Sevend of the cities of ItiJy, 
however, threw off their allegiance to the empe- 
ror, and the country was invaded by the Greeks 
and the Saracens. But Otho II. soon entered 
Italy with an army, and punished the authors^ of 
the tumults ; and in order to effect this, he adoptect 
a cruel and injudicious method. He invited the 
nobles of Rome to a grand entertainment in the 
Vatican palace, and when the guests had placed 
themselves at the table, he forbade them under 
pain of death to speak or move at what they 
should hear or see. Instantly they were sur^ 
rounded by armed men, and while they sat trem« 
bling, the emperpr serenely ordered the names 
of those concerned in the late disturbances to be 
rea4 over, and the guilty to be put to death iit 
the midst of the hidl ^ after which execution, he 
behaved with cheerfolness and with complai- 
sance to -the other guests during the entertain- 
ment. His cruelty made a deep impression oh 
the minds of the Italians. He then recovered 
Apulia finom the Greeks and Saracens, but they 
afterwards gained a complete victory over him. 
Rfimembering hia former cruelty, the Italians, 
dviriogtbe engagement, left the field, those coq« 



ftejqucntly who remained were almo£|C~e2ijti|^4 
ly cut off, and Otho with di£ficMUy escaped^ 
Destitute of ^ .r^trefU;^ h^ threw aside the im^ 
penal habit, and entreated to be received on 
i^rd a Greek veJ39el theo on the coast*. After 
he was on board, thiqkii:^ hiioAelf diaeovereS» 
be endeaypiifed \o wmm to laad i b^t being r^ 
taken, he prevai^d with the captain to set him 
at lUderty,^ by promising a Wffe ra&som, andy 
ijvhile Theophania was preparing to pay it^ ha 
^ j^ escaped* Ojtbo now assembled a new 

siss.' army, and. marching to. Verona:, caused 
his son, then a child, to be declaifed 
einperois From VeMowk he retired to Romej 
where he dkd pn the seventh of December* 

^niface now retumed to Rome» where g^4 
ing a pai'ty, he' seized, the pope» and im« 
prisoning . him in the castle of St. Angelo^ 
starved him to death* But Bonl&ce survived 
not the second murder long, and was succeeded 
by John XV, who was soon after expeHed from 
the sequlargovewET-^nt by Creseentius, a Roman 
citizen who had assumed the. Utle of consul. He 
pcrsqaded the Romans to revdit, but Otho III4 
quickly marched into Italy» reduced Milan, 
and was cix)Wi)ed king of Lombardy. In the 
^ jy mean time, John XV. dying, Gregory 

996. V, was elected* Otha now marched to 
Rome< and wtis there crowned emperarc 

.The Germans had scarcely repassed the Alpa^ 
when» elicited by Crescentius, the Kotnana.re* 
voiced, and expeHed the pope ; bat Otho Return* 
ing to Italy, and having reduced Rome, put Cre- 
scentius to death and jrestored Gregory ^ He 
jKx>n adep returoed to Qttum^f^ but was again 
&i;ced to q^t JMf iBnth »a aimy.apioflit thd 



SftracQQ^ whtrni he defeated. He then marchod 
to BDme> and having put to death two of the 
most guilty in the.tumuits> he passed several 
decrees which iriitated the Rooians to revolt* 
They attacked his palace; he with difficulty 
escaped and assembled an army to punish them* 
The widow of Crescentiuv however, who had*, 
lived with htm aa ius concubine, and hoped to be 
declared empress, finding she had kst a j^^ 
his favour, sent htm a pair of poisoned 1002.* 
gloves, which afTected him . with such a 
languor that he died soon after at Patemo, The 
Germans endeavoured to conceal his death, and 
marched tlux>ugh Lombardy with the corpse 
dressed in . regal omameats. Ardoin marquis 
of Torea, was now declared king of Italy^ but 
the archbishop, of Milan, with the tehops, ac* 
knowledged the emperor Henry, who passing 
the i^lps, defeated^ Ardoin, and was crowned at 
Pavia* In the mean time, pope Gregory dying, 
was succeeded by Sylvester II. he by Stico, and 
he ag^n by John XIX. ' ^ 

Already the inhabitants of Pavia conspired 
agunst the emperor, hut he pardoned the con*- 
spirators, and returned into Germany. Several 
ye?its after this, John XIX» dying, was succeeded 
by Sergius IV. and by Gregory V. or Benedict 
VIII. who was consecrated, but soon after ex«^ 
pelled. Henry now entered Italy with an army 
against Ardoin, and was xrowned emperor at 
Rrnne by the pope* Upon his return^ Ardoin 
surprised Vercelli^ and tookvseveral other cities; . 
but was at last opposed by ari army raiaed by the 
ardibishops of Milan and Ravenna, when,' finding 
resistance- vain^ he retired into the monastery of 
FnitarL At this time the ^Saracens unsuccess* . 

Vol. XVI. D 
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fuirjr invaded Italy ; and) as unsuccessfully, the 

Normans assisted the Apulians against the 

Greeks. Italy was also disturbed by civil disi» 

sention among the nobles; Henry, therefore, 

inarched into it with his army, and, taking.pri- 

Boner the prince of Capua, who had already 

Usurped a part of the state of Benevento, he 

JMrnished him to Germany, and reduced Capua, 

^ J) Troja, and the greatest part of the cities 

10S5. ii^ Apulia and Calabria. Returning to 

Germany, he died the following year, 

and was buried at Bamberg. About tlie same 

time, died pope Benedict, who was succeeded by 

his brother John XX* Conrad, the successor of 

Henry, was now xleclared king of Italy^ by the 

archbishop of Milan-: he however so severely 

oppressed the nobles of Lodi, that they offered 

their crown to the king' of France and to. the 

duke of Giuenne* ButXkmrad entered Italy with 

an army, and reducing the cities that opposed him, 

was crowned king of Italy, at Monza, with the 

iron crown. Having forced Pavia to surrender, 

he advanced to Rome, and was crowned emperor 

by the pope. On this occasion, the people came * 

out to meet him with pahns in their hands, and 

he was supported to the ckxurch of St. Peter, by 

Rodolphus king of Burgundy, and Canute king^ 

of England and Denmark. 

A few days after this, an insurrection took . 
place at Rome, but it was immediately quelled. 
In a few years, the Italians aJso revolted; CoiH 
rad therefore marched into Italy, and sent many 
of the discontented prisoners into Germany, 
He also razed their castjes, and besieged Milan, 
but without success^ when he set fire to the sub- 
orbs and cetired* A sedition now happened U . 
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f artna, aiid Conrad ordered its Valls to be pull- 
ed down. He next marched against the prince 
of Capua, who had oppressed the monks of 
Monte Cassino; Pandulphus fied; Conrad was 
crowned king of Capua, and conferred the prin- 
cipality on Guiamar. He then marched for 
Germany with his army, which was attacked 
by a contagious disease, of which Goi^lld, the 
daughter of Canute king of England, who had 
•married the emperor Henry's eldest son^ Con- 
rad> died the following year. Milan ^^ j^^ 
was now harassed by two opposite fac- io39.* 
tions* Rome also was similariy divided ; 
the people, in opposition to the counts of Tus- 
cany, expelled pope Benedict, and chose Syl- 
vester III. Benedict, however, was restored, 
and Sylvester resigned the pontificate to John 
archpfesbyter of Rome; but, again resuming 
that dignity, which ^as at the same time ciaitaied 
by the other two,' three popes at once had their 
residence at Rome, all of them living the most 
scandalous lives. They were, however, persuaded 
to renounce the pontificate, in consideration of 
a yearly revenue, and Gratian, a pious - and 
learned priest, who had effected this change, 
was chosen, under th6 name of Gregory VI. 
Henry now > marched into Italy with an army, 
and was crowned with the iron crown, by the 
archbishop of Milan, and afterwards by pope 
Clement 11. the successor of Gregory, who had 
been deposed for simony. Clement was conse- 
crated on the day of the emperor's coronation, 
after which the emperor, the empress, and the 
pope, walked to the Lateran palace with their 
crowns and robes. Clement dying, the papal 
ficse was again invaded by Benedict, who retain^ 



ed it till tlie arrival of Damasus IL sent by the 
'emperor. DamasQs dying, was succeeded * by 
Leo IX. The Norauois fK>w invaded the ter« 
. litories of the church, and Leo went into Qer- 
.Bwny to solicit aid from the emperor. RetjEArB- 
ling to Italy with an army, he engaged the Nor- 
mans, but was totally defeated and taken prison- 
•er. Being set at liberty, he returned to Rome, 
•where he aoon after died, and Victor XL was 
.elected, after an intrusion of Benedict IX. sup- 
ported by the Tuscan faction. The emperor 
i^ain entered Italy with an army^ and having re- 
ceived the sfiAmission of Godfrey, dud&e of Lor- 
.^ 1^ faine,«wbo had been accused of aspinlig 
1050. to the sovereignty of Italy, he returned: to 
f Germany and di^d the following year,- «t 
/Butfieldynear Paderbom, in the thirty*ninth year 
• of hia*age, having caused his son Henry when a 
: boy of &ree years of age, to. he ^declared klngof 
•;AetIlomaas. 



CHAP. HI. 

The Re^ qf Henry IV^; nokh im Accwnt ofthp^ 
Ifrat Crwmde* 

HENRY IV. was now acknowlec^ed em- 
peror; aad- Victor II. dying, .Frederick, m 
brother of the mai^quis of Tuscany, was chosen 
pope hy the name of Stephen IX. who immedi- 
:ate!y «ent a legate to the empress Agnes, to coi». 
-«ult with her about the reformation of the priest- 
hood, who were universally accused of simony. 
JnA^nced by this circumstance, the aixhbishop 
of Milan permitted the ckrgy to marry. Ste« 
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. phen' now Jbrme^ a design of conferring the tm* 
penal crown on his brother^ and) '^^ order to 

, assist him in the raising of troops^ he. de- 
sired the abbot of Monte Cas«no to bring all 
the gold and silver in his monastery as privately 
as possible to Rome* The abbot obeyed, but 

, expressing reluctance at parting with the im- 
mense wealth) the pope was so moved that he 
ordered it to be carried back* Going sdlterwardt 
to Florence, to confer with his brother, and to 
declare him emperor, he died in that city* Upon 
his death, Benedict X. was elected ; though Pe- 

. ter Damian declares, that if either he, or the 
priest who consecrated him, couid read one 
page, he would reckon Benedict not only a pope, 
but an apostle* But Benedict being deposed, 
the cardinals and bishops elected Nicholas II. 

. who concluded a treaty with the Normans, and 
disposed of the principality of Capua, and the 

.dukedoms of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. Pe- 
ter Damian was sent to Milan, as pope's legate, 
in order to inquire into the conduct of the priests, 
and he found that there was scarcely one of 
them but had purchased his preferment and 
lived with a concubine* The archbishop 9Wore 
to reform the abuses, but on the return of Peter 
he again permitted the priests to keep concu* 
bines. Rome was now thrown into confusion by 

. the death of Nicholas. Alexander II. was elected 
by the bishops in opposition tx) Ik>norius II. i^ 

. pointed by the emperor, who sent him ^ Rooie 

, at the head of an army. He was defeated by 
Godfrey of Tuscany, and entering Rome,, was 

■ besieged in tie castle of St* Angelo. ^ jy^ 
In the mean time, the emperor was i%q^ 
taken from his mother, and) together 
D 2 
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mth the administration of afTairs, intrusts to the 
arehbishops of Cologne and Bremen. 

Anno, archbishop of Cologne, went into Italy^ 

.and inferming the pope that, by his election, he 
had infringed the rights of the emperor, desired 
him to show the jastice of his cause before a ge* 
neral council ; when Alexander clearing himseify 
by an oath of the crime of simony, of which he 
was accused, Honorius was deposed, and the 
right of Alexander acknowledged. Milan Was 
now dreadfully harassed by contests, which origi- 

. :nated from the priests keeping concubines. About 

this time also the pope, displeased that the em-* 

j^ J) peror had opposed his decrees, cited him 

1073. ^^ appear before his tribunal, to justify 

himself of the crime of simony, and of 

gtring the investiture of churches. 

Alexander dying soon after, was succeeded by 
Gregory VII. who avoided irritating the emperor» 
but received fhe allegiance of the princes of Be* 
fievenfeo and Capua, and threatened to excom^ 
municate the king of France, if he did not desist 
from selling benefices. He also sent his legates 
ififto Germany, to judge and condemn all the 
priests who should be found guilty of simony, 
4>ut the emperor refused to permit them to call 

^ council* Gregory also published a decree or- 
dering all married priests to dismiss their wives* 
He then proposed a crusade against the Sara- 
cens, but, after having levied thirty thousand 
men, the expeditbn was relinquished ; by their 
means, however, the Normans were obliged to 
quit Campania. About this time, Gregory of- 
fered Sumo, king of Denmark, a province in 
Italy, if he would assist the holy see against its 
enemied ; and aoon after claimed Russia an4 
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'Iba^^fjzB^h oPthe cmtholtck drareh. A con* 
•spiracy was now formed against Gpegt)ry. -As 
.an Christmas-eve he was -celebra,tinp^ mass tk 
•the church of St. Mary Major, Cincius, whom 
-ihe had excommunicated for profligacy, seiased 
rhim^ 'Stripped him of his pontifical robes, 
-'dragged him from the church, and shut bvta 
^:up in astnong tower. The people, however, as- 
^sembled to rescue htm, therefore Cincius threw 
-:him8elf«t his ieet, and, having obtained his pro- 
.>mise of pardon, released him the following day, 
/upon which he returned to the church, and ft* 
nished the service, though wounded in the fore- 
-heaclbya^vord. The pope even protected Cincius 
-irom the fury of the populace ; but, on the M* 
lowing Easter, he and his accomplices were bii- 
iMshed from the city for ever. Gregory now 
'«ent«legates into Germany, citing the emperorto 
appear before t^re council of Rome, to ^ j^^ 
-«nswef to the crimes of which he was lo^g; 
^accused, and^ threatened him with in- 
-mant cxcdmmunication if he neglected to ap- 
'pear. The emperor dismissed the legates with 
contempt, arid 'having assembled a council lit 
Worms, heiKCUsed the pope of simony, murder, 
-atheism, &c. aftd caused 'him to be deposed. 
. Uncoficemed ^t the sentence of deposition, 
•which was read to him in the midst of the Ro- 
Mnan council, Gregory proceeded to excommu* 
ntcate and depose the emperor. The same -as- 
Xsembly excommunicated many -bishops of Gcr^ 
many, France, and Lombardy, who, in /etum, 
i«peated the sentence of deposition against Gre- 
gory. The bishops of Germany, htmever, ac- 
knowledged their error, and the lemperor was 
•' deserted botb by them aad the nobles, who %b- 
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.mkted hi% cause to the determination of the pc^« 
; Gregory now conferred the title of king on the 
. duke of Dalmatia ; and that of son of the cburch» 
pn lloger, count of Sicily. At this timej he re« 
ceived.an embassy from Anzir, king of Mauri- 
, tania, who sent all the Christian captives in. his 
, dominions to the pope. The emperor soon ar- 
. riving in Italy, was joined by the bishops and 
nobles of Lombardy ; and the pope retired to 
. Canoza, with the pious Mathilda^ who was ac- 
^ cused of a criminal intercourae with him* The 
i excommunicated bishops from Germany now 
. passed th^ Alpsi barefooted, to Canoza, begging 
absolution from his holiness ; and Henry ha)r^ 
. ing obtained a conference with Mathilda, wasy 
. by her influence, admitted to his pi^sence, after 
having stood barefooted, in an outer court, fpr 
^ three whole days, during a very rigorous sea- 
son* On the hardest terms, Henry was absolv- 
ed. The pope at this time received frpm Ma- 
thilda a grant of all her possessions fqr the u^e 
. of the church. But the Italians were offended 
ai the emperor's submission to a person who had 
been justly accused of simony, murder, adultery, 
and other crimes ; they resolved ^o depose him, 
and; after choosing another pope, to crown his 
son Conrad. Henry therefore broke his trjeaty 
' with the pope, and reconciled the Italians. In 
. A. D. ^^® mean time, the nobles of Gtrmany 
IO77I deposed him from the empire, and choi^ 
^ Rodolpljius, duke of Suabia, whom thejr 

crownedatMentz, on the 20th of March. 
* Henry now marched into Germany, to op- 
pose Rodolphus by arms : but, after som^ hos- 
tilities, they agreed to a suspension of arms ; and 
'Cregoryi at a loss Which party to encourage^ 



ordered his legates to coiifirm» in the imperial 
^gnity, that king who should be most obediebt 
to the hohr^see. He accordingly received am- 
bassadors from each of them, ivbo swore, in the 
name of theirinasters, to submit to his determina- 
tion. Gregory ^as also most assiduotisly employ* 
ed in bringing under his subjection the diflferelit 
sovereigns of Europe ; and being informed thAt 
Eodolphus had gained a victoiy over Henry, he 
again excommunicated him, deposed him, cok- 
^mned him never more to be successful in waff 
and ^ve the kingdom of Germany to Rodd- 
phus. He also presented him with a crown of 
.gold, on which the foUowing 'arrogant vcne was 
engraved: 

^ jPeira tkdit PftrOf Petru» 4Sadenui IMolfiko.*^ 
Exasperated at this, Henry again caused him 
to be deposed, and Clement 11 1, to be- elected in 
Jus stead. Gregory in the. mean time eooclliated 
the fiieodship of the Normans ; wrote to all 
the faithful 'in Germany, exhorting them to as- 
«si8tRodolphu5, rdeclarii^g, in a prophetiek style, 
that A false king would^soon be cut off *, and beg« 
ged assistance from WUtiamef England. Bat 
Henry, having assembled «n army, ^^ j^^ 
marched against that of-Rodolphus, who i08o/ 
was defeated and slain. 

About this time, Gregory reproved the pa- 
triarch of Armenia, for using butter instead of 
balsam in the sacrament of unction. In the 
iMginniog of the following year, he again cx- 
conHnunicated the emperor Henry, with. all his 
adherents ; bat Henry tparehed with another ar^ 
•my into Italy, and defeating the troops of Ma« 
.thilda, laid si^e to the city of Rome, which be^* 
ing strongly {[arrisoned by the sc^diers oF Ma- 



• thildoy he was obliged to abandon* In the fol- 
lowing year, Heniy again invested Rome, and, 
bf assault, made himself master o^e Leonine 
citf and the capitol. The pope was yet rehic- 
lant to accede to any reasonable terms, and 

' Henry having got possession of the Lateran pa- 
lace, caused Clement to be consecrated by the 
bishops of Modena and Rimini, and the Sunday 
after, he was crowned by him in the Lateran 
church. He now got possession of St. Peter's 
church, and fortified himself in the Aventin 
mount* The pope, reduced to the utmost dif- 
ficulty, solicited the assistance of the Normans, 

• and, in the absence of Henry, who had gone la 
quest of him, Robert, their duke, entei'ed the 
city. After several skirmishes, he got possession 
of the capitol, whence he marched to the castle 
^f St* Angelo, and destroying the works raised 
by Henry, brought the pope safe to the Latere 
palace* Gregory having again excommuni- 
cated Henry and the anti-pope, with all their ad- 
herents, retired to Salerno ; when the Romans 
immediately recalled the emperor, who, having 
received their oaths of fidelity, left Clement in 
Rome, and returned himself into Germany. 
Gregory now w^-ote to William, king^ of Eng- 
land, to be reconciled to his brother Oddo, bi- 
shop of Bayenne, ^hom that prince had thrown 
into prison ; but he was unsuccessful* In the 
mean time, the German garrison, which had 
been left in Rome, being almost entirely cut off 
1>y a malignant distemper, the Romans expelletl 

A. D. Clement, rejecting both him and Gre- 
1085. gory. Some time after this, Gregory 
died at Salerno, having, three days be* 
'fine his death^named a successor* 



Aceorditiglf) Desiderias, the MmtA canifi* 
date^ was requested to accept the pcmtificatet 
bat he obs|j||ftl:el7 refusing for two days, was at 
last taken S^ force, and carried to the church of 
St. Lucta, where he was unanimously elected^ 
and acquired the name of Victor III. though 
he struggled, during the Whole ceremony, that^ 
he might not be clothed in the pontifical dress* 
On the ere of the feast of St. Peter, the Ro- 
mans, in the interest of the anti^pope, recovered 
a great part of the city, and attempted to get 
possession of St. Peter's church, but we(t^ re- 
puked by the scddiers^ of Mathilda. Victor now 
sent an army into Africa against the Saracens, 
giving them the standard of St. Peter, and re- 
mission of .all thdr sins* The Italians were suc- 
cessful ; defeating one hundred thousand of the 
enemy, they took possession of their principal 
town, and the victory was told in Italy the day 
it was obtained in Africa. Soon after this, the 
pope returned to Cassino, and died, not without 
su^cion fji poison having been infused in the . 
chaUce, while he was celebrating mass. His suc« . 
cessor was Urban 11. who declared, that ia 
every thing he would folk>w the footsteps of 
Gregory VIL Urban created the archbishop of 
Toledo primate of all Spain ; and held a gene-* 
ral coiuici], at Rome, in which Henry and the 
anti-pope were excommunicated. Hearing that 
the emperor was proposing to enter Italy, he 
prevailed upon Mathilda, then in the forty-ae> 
cond year of her age, to marry Guelph, son of 
the duke of Bavaria, who had distinguished 
himself against the party of Henry, and from 
whom are descended the present dukes dT 
Brunswick and Lunei^rgh. The emperor vpw 
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xnardbed :iQt& Italf ^ and prlkg^ thb tenitorJes 
of Mathilda^ reduced Mantua) and recalled Cle- 
ment* Mathilda then sued for pea^ but the 
negociatioQ was brokea off by one Jann, a heiv 
mity who advised her to tmsl for success to Di* 
vkie Providence* Henry, thierefore, sent one o£. 
his sons to besiege CarptBeto, but the prince be* 
ing killed in aa attack) the siege viras raised. At 
this time Ertd». king of J>eniiiark> caine to Rome ; 
to be absolved from the exconotmunication by the ,. 
pope. Soon after» Conrad, the empevor's eldest 
^ P son, rebelled against his father^ and went 
1093. ov^r ^o ^^^ party of Mathilda. Urban^ 
thinking the rebellion of a son-iaocrtme^ 
absolved him tvom exeommunieation^ and caus^ 
ed him to be crowned king of Italy* Henrf f 
then retired .to the Alps* 

. Urban now held a council at Piacenza^ in ) 
which it being praved that the empress> during 
her imprisonment, had been ravished by several 
persons sent in by ocder of Henry, she was ab* 
solved ftom penance, upon her pi^lick confession. 
A' council was. no W'.heki at. Clermont, in Au* 
v^ngne, famous, foe the commeoGemeiit of the 
first crusade« Letters having been received by * 
Urban, from the patriarch of Jerusalem, by the 
hands of Peter the hermit, representing the 
Wretched state of the Christians in Judea, and ; 
eistreating assistance, he made several /pathetick 
speeches to the council, exhorting them to en*. ' 
courage the people to* undertake the holy war, 
aiSd recover the sepulchre of Christ . Moved by 
the pope's address, the council decreed, that 
whoever went to the relief of the church at Je-« 
rusalem^ should have his sins forgiven. The 
cni«ade v^ now. preached with success^ and 
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the most activie promoter of ibis expedition was 
Peter the hermit, who went tlirough France, 
preaching^ the pe(q>le with enthusiasm. Tfate 
number ^iK gave in their names for this holy es« 
pedition was so imroense, that the priests wene 
obliged to dissuade a great many who, upon ae^ 
count of their i^, sex> or weakness, were unfit 
for the warfare ; but there still remained behind 
an army m^uch more numerous than any that ever 
had appeared in Europe. Instead of pay, they re^- 
ceived a plenary indulgence for every sin ; and, 
in place of an uniform, each wore a cross of red 
cloth upon his right shoulder, whence the ea* 
pedition got the name of a crusade. Walter, 
sumamed Sans Avoir, and, Peter the hermit, at 
the head of fifty thousand men, began the 
march, and directing their route through Ger* 
many, were there joined by Godescaid, a monk, 
with fifteen thousand Germans, armed with 
cliibs. They were followed by Godfreys de 
Bouillon, duke of Lorraine, accompanied t^ 
many other dukes and counts, with great bo- 
dies of troops. The arclubishop of Milan, with 
fifty thousand Lombards, next advanced ; and 
Bohemotid, brother of Roger duke of Sicily, lod 
on the Apulians and Csdabrians. The VeDe* 
ttans, Pisans, and Genoese, equipped their fleets ; 
«nd each city sent out a body of men, with a 
commander anda.sttmdard, on which was paint* 
ed a cross, and the device, ^^Dieu b veul ;*' ^ It 
is the will of God** Onward they marched to 
the Holy Land ; but being without money, and 
without ifiscipline, under pretence of zod br 
the Christian religion, of which they were tifie 
soldiers, they made their first attack upon the 
tich Jews of Germany, and massacred> and sdsed 
VoL^XVL E 
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the property of those who woyld not ooii8eiit^6» 
be baptized. They murdered twelve thousand 
in Bavaria alone, and many thousands in the 
other provinces of Germany. But^Vt last, the 
inhabitants of the countries through which they 
'passed rose ; and the irregulars, led on by Peter, 
Were almost entirely cut off* From three hundred 
thousand, they were reduced to twenty thousand 
starving wretches, who, at length, reached Con- 
istantinople^ and were joined by a new supply 
of German and Italian vagabonds, as well as by 
the regular army. The Greek emperor got rid 
of his savage and troublesome guests as speedily 
as possible ; and Peter advanced into the plains 
of Asia, against the soldan of Nice, but was 
quickly forced to retreat, with his madmen, to 
the walls of Constantinople. And now the re- 
gular army advanced. It amounted to one hun* 
dred thousand horsenien and six hundred thou- 
sand foot. They might have conquered Asia, 
but they were disunited. They took Nice and 
Antiocb, and at last laid siege to Jerusalem. 
Their number was now wonderfully reduced ; 
they amounted only to twenty thousand foot, 
and one thousand five hundred horse. The gar^ 
tison of Jerusalem consisted of forty thousand 
men. But the zeal and bravery of the sol- 
diers of the cross was irresistible } and Jerusa* 
A. D. ^^^ ^^^ taken by assault. The garrison 
1099. and the inhabitants were, without disUnc- 

tion, put to the sword. 
Prior to this, however, the pope went on a 
journey to Cremona, and was met by Conrad^ 
who, upon his entering that city, acted as groom, 
and afterwards took the oath of fidelity to the 
papal see* Urban soon after recovered the cas^ 
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^eof St. AfigelO) and, having quieted the fac^ 
tions in the city, died, and was succeeded by Pas* 
chain, ^revolution now took place in Germa* 
ny ; the ennperor was dethroned and imprisonedi 
by his youngest son Henry, but soon after escap- 
ed to Liege, where he died, and was in- ^ j^ 
Jcrred with great pomp by the bishop of iio5. 
that see. For this kindness to the deceas- 
ed, the bishop was excommunicated, and, as a 
condition of being absolved, he was ordered to 
dig up the corpse* 



CHAP. IV. 

0/thePo/icSy tin the Reign of Frederick of SidJy ^ 
-mthan Account of the second and third OrusadeB. 

POPE Paschal now held a council at Guas* 
talla, which prohibited any layman from giv- 
ing investitures. This decree offended the em- 
peror Henry V. who refused to give up any of 
his rights. He accordingly sent ambassadors 
to the pope at Chalons upon the Mame, to shot7 
his holiness, that his claim of investitures was 
an ancient right belonging to the emperors ; 
but the pope rejecting it, the ambassadors de- 
parted in an abrupt manner, declaring that 
at Rome they would determine the controversy 
by their swords. The emperor, therefore, march- 
ed into Italy to determine the dispute, and to 
receive the imperial crown, which, at Milan, waa 
presented to him, by the archbishop Chrysohtus. 
Arriving at Sutri, he concluded a treaty with 
the pope, who prevailed with him to renounce 
the right of investitures, on condition of receif* 
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u>g the fiefs of the bishops. Heniy thea entered 
Rome, and was conducted to the church of St^ 
Peter, where the bishops refusing to relinquish 
' the fiefs, the pope also refused to crown the em- 
peror 'f upon which, he was made prisoner, and 
at last forced to crown him, and ratify his right 
of investitures. But the cardinals, as well as a 
council held in the Lateran, annulled the treaty, 
and excommunicated the emperor; and their 
t^ntenc^ was afterwards confirmed by the pope* 
^ J) About this time, the emperor Alexius 
1116. ofiered to receive his crown from the 
hands of the pope; and the countes9 
Mathilda died, in the sixty-ninth year of her 
age. 

In the mean time tlie emperor again arrived 
at Rome ; but not being able to prevail with any 
of the Roman clergy to consent to his corona- 
tion, he was crowned, by the bishop of Bruges, 
in the church of St. Peter. Pascha] now dying, 
was succeeded by Gelasius IL His election was 
disturbed by Lincius Frangipani,. a wealthy no- 
bleman of Rome, attached to the emperor, wha 
took Gelasius by the throat, pulled him from his 
seat, and after kicking him, earned him prisonen 
to his castle, but soon after delivered him up. Ge-' 
lasius was then set upon a white horse, and amidst 
the acclamations of the people, conducted to the 
Lateran palace. He was forced, however, to leave 
Rome, and the emperor declaring his election 
void, appointed Gregory VHL Finding the party 
of the anti-pope powerful at Rome, he went into 
France; and being informed that the emperor 
represented his retreat as an abdication of the 
pontificate, he sent the famous Cono, as his le^- 
gate, into Germany ; who held a council at Co^ 
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tognC) in which the emperor and the anti-pope 
were excommunicated. Gelasius died soon af- 
ter, and was succeeded by Calixtus If. who also 
excommunicated the emperor. Raising also a 
considerable army, he marched against Sutri, 
which quickly capitulated, and delivered up Gre- 
gory. He was clothed with raw goat skins, set 
upon a camel, with his face towards the tail, and 
being led through the city, was afterwards shut 
up in the monastery of Cava, for Kfe. In or- 
der to be absolved from the sentence of ex- j^ jj^ 
communication, the emperor now agreed 1133,* 
to renounce his right of investiture. About 
this time, the king of England complained tatht 
pope of the rapaciousness of his legate, and in- 
sisted upon the privilege, granted by St. Grego- 
ry to the archbishop of Canterbury, of being per^ 
petual legate of the holy see in England. 

Soon after this, Calixtus died. His memory 
was very dear to the Romans, on account of his 
putting an end to the dispute about investitures, 
on terms so advantageous to the papal see ; and 
for his causing water to be conducted to the city 
from the ancient Formill. As his successor, the 
cardinals next day fixed upon Theobald, a cardi- 
nal-priest: but he refusing, Robert Fran^pani 
called out, '< Lambert, bishop of Ostia, is pope." 
He was accordingly acknowledged by the nkme 
of Honorius 11. Honorius excommunicated 
Oderisius, the abbot of Monte Cassino, £>r pro- 
fusion and disobedience ; accusing him of being 
more like a soldier than an abbot. He likewise 
appointed William, archbishop of Canterbury, 
as his legate in England, who held a nationi^ 
council at Winchester. Lotharius had^ thr^c 
E3 
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years before, been elected emperor upon the 

^ J) death of Henry V. Conrad, the nephew of 

1128. the late emperor, pretending to the crown, 

had also entei'ed Italy ; and now Lothari- 

us prevailed with the pope to excommunicate him, 

and the archbishop of Milan, who had crowned 

him at Monza* 

Honorius dying, was succeeded by Innocent 
II. But an opposite peurty chose Anaclete, who 
led bis foUowers to the church of St. Peter, and 
plundered it of its wealth. The election of In« 
nocent, however, was supported by the empe* 
ror, who, soon -after arriving at Rome, was , 
crowned by the pope in the Lateran church. 
The emperor returned, but soon again arrived 
with an army, and expelled Roger, king of Na« 
pies, who supported the party of Anaclete, front 
Apulia, conferring the * investiture of that coun* 
try on Rainulph. . About this time died Ana- 
clete^ and another anti-pope was elected, but af* 
terwards reconciled to the pope. Conrad, the 
late competitor for the empu^, was now declared 
emperor. Innocent dying, was succeeded by 
Celestine, and he by Lucius II. ; but a sedition 
arising at Rome, Lucius wished to put a stop 
to the revolt, and laying siege to the capites, 
was wounded by a stone from the besieged, and 
died a few days after. He was succeedcxi by 
EugenittS III. who hearing that the Christians in 
Ask had suffered a great defeat, and lost the 
city of Edessa, gave liberty to St. Bernard to 
preach up a crusade, and wrote a long letter, 
addressed to the king of France and his subjects, 
exhorting them to the sacred expedition, by of* 
fering them a remission of all their sins. St« 
Bernard met with much success^ and was chosen . 
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general of the e:^peditioD» The pope^ however, 
would not permit him to undertake tha,t commis* 
sion? and Bernard soon after, at a council held 
in France, put the cross upon Lewis the king, 
who cheerfully undertodic the expedixion, and 
was followed by the greatest part of the oobility 
of his kingdom* The emperor Conrad and the 
nobles of Germany were also induced by St« 
Bernard to assume the cross ; but one RodoU 
I^us, a monk, having without the pope's autho* 
rity assembled a body of crusaders, and a,ttack- 
ed the rich Jews In Germany, Eugenius wrote to 
^ the archbishop of Mentz, condemning his pro- 
ceedings, and caused him to be shut up in a mop 
nastery. They arrived in Syria ; but having suf* 
fered greatly by the fatigue of their march, and 
the treachery of the Greek emperor, very few of 
them remained alive ; and not being, able to under- 
take any enterprise, they resolved to return to Eu- 
rope* Eugenius wrote to the emperor Conradf 
and to comfort him for his bad success, gave him 
the titles of Catholick prince, and Defender of 
the Roman church. He wrote also to France to 
encourage another crusade ; but the bad ^ p^ 
success of the former had drawn upon St. 1149.* 
Bernard the indignation of the people, who 
accused him of being a false prophet* 

In the mean time, Frederick, duke of Suabia, 
having succeeded to the empire upon the death 
of his uncle Conrad, concluded a treaty with 
the pope, agreeing to reduce the Romans to obe* 
dience ; and Eugenius promised to give to him the 
imperial crown. But Eugenius dying, was suc- 
ceeded by Anastasius IV. and he by Hadrian IV. 
About ^is time, a cardinal was murdered at - 
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Rome. The emperor now entered Italy with ah 
army, and having reduced the towns of Lom- 
bardy, advanced to meet the pope at Sutri ; but, 
liaving neglected to hold the stirrup when his 
holiness alighted, the^ardinals, imagining that 
the emperor had %ome hostile intention, fled 
back to Citta diCastello; and Hadrian refused 
to admit him to the kiss of peace* The emperor 
at last condescended, and was crowned by the. 
pope in the church of St. Peter : but the Ro- 
mans, enraged that they had not been consulted 
in the coronation, attacked the church of St. > 
Peter, and killed several bishops. Frederick flew 
to the pope's assistance, and, after a desperate 
engagement of four hours, repulsed the Romans, 
killing one thousand of them, with the loss of 
only one German. Three years after this, pope 
Hadrian died, and the cardinals assembled to 
choose a successor. Having deliberated several 
da3rs, they elected Alexander IH. but two car- 
dinals, John and Guido, declared Octavianus 
pope, by the name of Victor IV. who observing 
the other competitor with the papal robe, ran to 
him and snatched it from his shoulders ; a senator,^ 
bowever, taking it from him, he called to his 
chaplain, who had brought a robe on purpose, 
and taking that robe, he hastily put it on himself 
^ j3 with the fore part of it behind. The doors 
1159. of t^e church being then opened, a body 
of armed men rushed in to his assistance : 
the other party retired to the castle of St. Angelo, 
where they were besieged for nine days by the 
Romans whom Victor had corrupted. 

The popes now excommunicated each other. 
The empexx)r referred their cause to a general 
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council) to v^hich Alexander refused to subnut* 
Victor appeared, and after consulting seven 
dayS) they declared him pope* He was con* 
ducted to St. §alvator's phuixh, where the em- 
peror received him, held tke stirrup of his horse 
while he aHghted, led him to^he altar, and kiss- 
ed his fe^t* Next day the council again assem- 
bled, and, with lighted candles, excommunicated 
Alexander and his. adherents* . About this time^ 
Alexander also excommunicated the emperor for 
acknowledging the anti*pope ; and, in consider- 
ation of the many miracles wrought by Edwards 
fprmerly king of England, during his life, and 
since bis death, granted a bull, allowing hinv 
to be numb^:ed among the holy confessors, and 
exTiorting the, English to be very fervent in wor- 
shipping his body* Alexander was acknow« 
ledged by the kings of England and France, but 
forced to quit Italy. At Tours, he' held a coun* 
cil, at which Thomas Becket attended. The 
pope viewed hini with Mngular respect ; having 
ordered all his cardinals, except ^two, to meet 
him without the gates, and conduct him into th& 
city* The pope afterwards ^protected him, as 
archbishop pf Canterbuiy, against the power of 
the king of England. Victor dying, his succes* 
sor. Paschal IIL was acknowledged by the em- 
poror, who swore never to acknowledge Alex-* 
ander, and entering Italy, was crowned ^^ jj 
at Rome, by the anti-pope* But the J167,' 
beats became so violent, as to occasion a 
mo3*tality amongst the emperor's troops*. He. 
therefore retired into Lombardy, with the loss 
of two thousand men* 

Soon after this, the pope was. informed of the 
murder of the archbishop of Canterbury, and like* 
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wise received an embas^ from the king of Ehg«- 
land to justify himself from having had any con- 
cern in the murder* Alexander, for some time, 
would not see the English ambassadors ; but, being 
at last admitted to an Hbdience, they endeavoured 
to justify the king ?. and to prevent his kingdom 
from being laid under an interdict, they swore 
in his name that he would submit to the sen- 
tence of the pope. Appeased by his oath, the 
pope excommunicated tlfe murderers, and sent 
two legates to examine the king, and to receive 
his submission. They enjoined him to send two 
hundred men, for one^ year, into the Holy Land, 
or as much money as would maintain two hun- 
dred soldiers at three hundred cix>wns each ; to 
repeal the statutes of Clarendon, and restore all 
the possessions of tiie see of Canterbury ; to 
grant froe appeals to the see of Rome ; to go 
himself three years into the Holy Land ; and, if 
the pope required it, to make an expedition into 
Spain against the Moors. The king, swearing 
to fulfil these articles, kneeled down and was 
absolved. Desired by the pope, the legates or- 
dered the church of Canterbury to be sprinkled 
with holy water, as the sacrament of dedication 
ought not to be repeated. Meantime, the mur- 
derers of Thomas Becket came to Alexander,' 
and in a penitent 'manner desired absolution ; they 
were ordered as a penance to spend the rest of 
their days in the Holy Land. The legates return- 
ing from England, and reporting the numerous 
miracles that were performed at the tomb of the 
A. D. Ax^libishop, the pope canonized him, 
1173. And enrolled him among the martyrs, 
ordering the twenty-ninth of December, 
the day of bis death, to be celebrated every yc^r 
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In ft sdemn manner; and Henry, that be miglit 
have the &vour of the new saint against his son 
who had rebelled, and had been excommunicated 
by the pope, entered the city of Canterbury bare- 
footed \ and, covered only with a coarse clotb^ 
went to the tomb of the martyr, where he con- 
tinued all that day and the fbUowing night, when, 
caMing the monks to him, he underwent the dis- 
cipline pf fla^llation. 

In the mean time, Frederick entered Italy for 
the fifth time, and ineffectually prqwsed a peace. 
He was soon after defeated, and again proposed 
peace, which was at last acceded to* Entering 
the city of Venice, he was absolved from the sen- 
tence of excommunication, and^ after prdstrating 
lumself at the feet of the pope, received the kiss 
of peace* The Romans now submitted* Alex- 
ander soon after conferred the title of king on 
the duke of Portugal, and, excommunicating the 
king of Scotland, daid his kingdom under an in- 
terdict* Alexander was succeeded by Lucius 
III* who absolved the king of Scotland, and 
took off the interdict* Having received an em- 
bassy from the princes of Palestine, entreating 
assistance, Lucius sent ambassadors to the kings 
of England and France, exhorting them to that 
holy expedition* They prepared for the cru- 
sade, but thdr operations were retarded ^ -^^ 
by the death of Lucius, at Verona, whi- 1185* 
ther he had retreated from a faction of 
the Romans. **" 

Vrban III* now succeeded to the papal chair* 
He quickly engaged in disputes with the empe- 
ror ; and, at the earnest entreaty of the king of 
£nglan4, granted a bull, allowing him to ere* 
ate oneof his. sons king of Ireland^ and sent him 



a crown of pekcocks* feathers kilerm^^Mi miA 
gold. In tbe mean time, the.soidan Saladme 
defeated the Christians in the Holy LAnd, and 
Jerusalem was lost. In consequence of these 
afflicting tidings, U[1>an died at Ferrara, and 
-was succeeded by Gk^gory VIII. who gave in- 
dulgences for a new crusade* He also was soon 
imcceeded by Clement HI. who induced the em- 
peror to take up the cross. Frederick ykmtt a 
tetter to tlie soldan, in a haughty style, and filled . 

with the names of the princes of Eurc^e, Whom } 

he pretended to be his vassals, and dignified j 

with warlike epithets. Saladine replied in the 
same manner ; and the emperor prepared for the 
war. With an army of one hundred and Mtv | 

thousand men, he departed for the Hciy Land. . \ 

Richard king of England, Philip of France, and 
William of Sicily and Apulia, soon after fi^low* 
ed him. About this time, Clement died at Rome, 
and was succeeded by Celestine III. The em- 
peror also died in the east, and was succeeded 
by bis son, Henty VI. crowned by Celestine in 
the church of St. Peter. The circumstances in- 
tending this coronation were vet^' singular, for 
the pope had no sooner put the crown upon tiie 
emperor's head, than he kicked it off again to 
the ground, signifying, that he had a power of 
depriving him of the empire, as well as of con- 
ferring it upon him. Philip, king of France, now 
ar^ved at Rome, and accused the king of Eng« 
ian3 of forcing him from the Holy Land ; but the * 
accusation was believed to proceed from envy* 
Richard, in his return from the Holy Land, being 
made a prisoner in Sicily, and unjustly detained 
by the emperor, who had s^ady succeeded to 
the ciH>wn of Sicily and .Apulia, the bishops of 
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"^.^l^iTinandy wrote Co his holincnr loudly com'- 
' pftiining of (he . \^Ience and breach of faith) 
\« and jentreating^ faifnto draw the sword of S& 

>» ^ Pet^ agviast the emperor, wlio ha^ affronted t 
the church) in the person*«i^one of its soidier&r 
Celestine was pot prevailed upon to inter- ^ ^ 
f cede for the king's liberty ; but the empe- ix93. 

f . it>r at last set hini ^e for a ransom* 
l{^. Ksur years aft6r this, the emperor died In Si« - 

^ Mb^ ^Uy^ and Celelline at Rome. He was succeed* 
r^'^y -p^d by Innocent III. who confirnied the ejection ^ 
i ♦ ^ ' 'of Otho of Brunswii;k to the imperial crown. " 
V , Being i^rme^ by the bishop of Metz, that iti 

»^ consfi^ence. of .%, translation of the j^ble into 

r^' Jhe JPrench language, the people began to des- 

.^ ^ise Cnc prielis9 he reproved them severely) and 
^ j% ^^^te to Ihe bistjbps in the neighbourhood to in*^ 
I ^ . quir« Who 'vAas ,the aijrthoi: of the translation, and 
^ ^ . how h^;^sftXKl affected to t'lie apostolick see. He 
▼* also esttrted himself to suppress -the Albigensea 
4^ tl|i^ Waldenses. Innoceint dlnbracia^ the 
jpartybpi the emperor Otho, and offered to ab- 
r> *. *f^^%<4|l^ the nobles thorn their obligations to Philip 
dukQ^.of Suabi^, who pr^ended to %he empire* 
i» ' Meanwhile, he* also exerted himself for the re- 

^ « ji||ief of the Q^ristians in the Holy Land, and, as :^ 
^ " ^* an example to others he fitted out a new ship, 
which he loaded with com and provisions fq^* 
^ At ^^^ "^' ^^ likewise sent a legate into Scot- 
• .^^•^. Ja«*^ with the present of a jpurple hat for the 
•V J^ king, in token -of his teing a defender of the 
church, as that' religious prince had ordered the 

«bbath to. be strictly observed after mid-day* 
he legate also p^^sented the king with a sword, 
^ the htk and scabbaixl of which were adorned 
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;. '* . with gold and mamonds, and besides honoured 
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' hi»% wiih many indulgences. During th|g|^ ;. "» 
•^ transactioift, Almaricus, of ttj^ university of Pa- 
m, pjiblished several heretical doctrines^ assert- ^ 
V - .' ing ihere «pas no heaven or hell, exdef>t in the 
^ 'feasts of the virtuoipi or wicked.; that the 
;' ^^iBvocation of saints, and the %vorshipping of al- 
^ • ^- t^rs^or iniagesj was idolatry ; that God was the * 

*v . ^ .p^ateria firima^ or primitive i9Ei|it1^r ; that sin coift- ^ 

' mitted from benevolence had no guilt; and'Wich **<; | 
' *r lik^ tenets. His works were condemned by the. ;^!^ d 
. . ^. ^'^^pope ;^andy as"*AristotIe*s books of natural philo-*l» H ,t^ 

•-^'*' soph y and me taphysicks, lat^y brought from Con- ' .f T 1 
^ ^ " stantinople, were supposed to have given rise to "^ 

"^f, these opinions, they were or(%|^d to be bgmed 
" • A» D. ^y ^^^ council of Paris, a'lid prohibitec^^^ ^ 

1^4. vi»"^der the penalty of excommunication. :* % 
^^ A The French have lately paid more atten-- ^.^ 

tion to the lectures of Almarick. ' * * 

The Sicilians and A pulians now tooVtJie oath - ^ 
of alU^ance to the pope, who also received an "^ 
e.mhswSy from* Philip, emperor of German)^ Othd' 
Jiy$i been defeated, and obliged^ to fly into-f^ng-' 
land ; Philip, therefore, resolving to reconcile^iher* ' *^ ^ *'\ 
pope to his cause, senuthe patriarch of Aquileiay 
and many other nobles and letrrned men, to .j. ^ 
% Kbme, upon whose rcpresentati^lhs Innocent\.^ . '"T 
consented to absolve Philip, and acknowledge 
bim as emperor, on condition that he gave onip , ^ 
of his daughters in- marriage to the pope's *\ * ** 
jbrotber Richard, yjio was soca) after created 1 *;;,* 
count of Sura. The emperor w,as astonished at Ifc* *^ 
the interested views of the pope, and, without ^.^ 

any regard being paid to the nfarriage, contriv^ ^ 3|| 
to ol)tain publick absolution jlrom his leg«^c^- 
NexC year, news arriving, at ^^jMpe, that the em- ^ 

peror J^hilip h§^ been miiKderal at Wambet^i 

• ■ ■ *>• 
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Inikocent wrote to the nobles and l>isho|}t of 
Germanyt exhorting them to unite in. cboostng 
^ . Otho, who was ^cordingly elected at Franlt- ^ 

Ibrt ; and, to strengthen his interest with the 

(v^ party of th^lpite empetxiri he married his daugh* 
*r ter Beatrice. After his^ election, Otho rejxjiv- 
ed an embassy from the city^ctf Milan, ^mvi* 
% ' ting him to accept the crown of Italy. InntH-i ' 

cent likewise sent lej^tes^ with letters of con*> 
I gratulation, offering to confer upon him the ||m* 

Jf ' < perial crdwn. , Arriving at Milan, Otho ^ j^ . 
i ^ received the iopn crown from the hands 1209. 

^ ^f the archbishop, and advsmcing to ^ 
Kome, was crowned bf the j^e in the churth 

* . •fSwPeterw ^ '^■ 

s ■ ' 

CHAP. V* . ' 

A* 

Tfe ]^gn of Prederkk t^ SidUy / imd ihat^the 
Fofiea ctmttrmfl till the Qelebratiiyh qf the Jk^. 
^ JuUlee.:npptfim^AccomUofth^laatCru9Qd€. ^ ^ 

THO $t!ll cMKbued^n Italy, but seized 
_ upon^e territories of the church in Tus- 
cany and Ron^niohi, and, assisted, by th^ Pisaif ^ 
fleet, invaded the dogiinions' of the king ^f ; 
Sicily. Innocent in vyifps? endeavoiMd to pei^* 
ax||i||e him to Assist, and at last excommuhMited 
* and deposed him^ The nobles of Germanf, 
therefore, clpie Frederick of Suabia, kingofS^« 
^ cily, as em^StrJ and the pope not only coav.. 

V iiijild the election, but sent a cardinaL^^tt ^ 
<^ ttntdX^ermany, t^csipithe nobles and ernes of 
.that kingdoia^o abandon Oth% and subfait to 
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'^ Frederick, who being now master of the greatest 

part of Germany towards the Rhine, was crown- 
^ ed at- Aix la Chapelle . by the archbishop of , 
Mentas. At this time, the emperor made a vow 
^ t>f undertaking an expedition to th<f Holy .Land ; . 

an^lnnbcent, l>eing soon after informed that the' ' 

emperor Oth^iad been entirely defeated by the > * 

- /"Ifing of France, Philip Augustus, in the famous * 0- 
battle of Bovinces, gave authority jto Ws legate 
^g^n to crown Frederick at Aix la Chapelle. * »^ 
Four years after this, the emperor, having enter- 
ed Italy with an army, attended b3^hi? queen Con^ * '^ • 
A. D. starttia, was refused admittance into th# -^ 
1220. city of Mi{an. Dissembling^ his resent- 
ment, he merefore mashed -forward to , 
Rbme, %id was a third time crowned by the ^ope 
Honorius III. who had succeeded Innocent. He i 
* also received the cross fix)m the hands of cardi- 
nal Hueolin,-and renewed his vow of performing 
a crusaoe. '^ 
^ Wfiile Germany was thus embroiled |?y,th"e 
t#o factions of Qtho and Frede^lk, the pope, by 
^^ -Itis^letters, exhwed the Chris^ns of Europe to \ 
-fe Splertake a crusade against ttre Moors in Spain \ 
^ 1^, in consequence oL(hi$ ej^hort^ation, no less •$;-> 
^jlhan one hundred anJrten tHousantl foreigners 
# ^crpw(Jed into thw kingdom^:vlhc greatest part of ^ 
, ^ t^hom were obliged to'retum, upon account of 
the excessive heat of the climate* Those who 
<£oiilDpAjed, however, being joined by a {g^s^t *• 
^any Spaniards, about the middle ^fJuly? gain- % 
«d a victory over t,he Moors, ^jho^re said ti) 
i(diave lost one hundred thousand men in the baL 
• < ue. ^iphonsus, king of Ar^:agon, imme(BatelwW ^ 
ihfor^dthe pope of thd^ victory, and sent tlk; "SX** 
« chief standard dtf Mahomet to JJocne, * which wgis . 
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i^ hung up ill St. teeter's churcli,' where thc'^Moor- 

i^ f^nq| had boasted^ lifpv^pld erect it in pcr- 

^ r son. In \iA^^ia also, the champions of the^icixi^s 

I tdldk Damiatai After a siege of^tjiyeoty-two rQantSs,1 

during which upwards of twenty five thousand 

ty, ^ Saracens were slain ; but, in order to save tncm- 

/ ^ -V selvejTifipm perishing by the overflowing of the 
^*' > J^ilei to whic|i the imprudence and obstinacy of ?? 
"* i-rCiardinal l^elagius had expo^ them, they in their*" 
"fur» were /6rced to, deliver it upf t^ the soldans, 
^ . * and to cgfhclude a peace for eight years. , '^* 

Hotiorius now wrote ta the emperor Frederick, 

*:« blamtng him for delaying his expedition to^the 

Holy Land ; and Frederick, in order to appease 

*/ bim, published several sevei*e edicts against 

f '»*' the heretickst which ^eem to have been adoptpd 

I by the tribunal of flie inquisition. He ordered 

that those who were convicted of heresy should 

be deprived of their. offices, and punished as trai* 

■1^ tors ; that those w^ relapsed into the errors 

' which they had abjured, should be punij^hed 

^ , >* . " with death ; and thai "the children of hereticks 

. tr* ""' -should, to the second generation, be deprived oif 

«U offices and fiefs, unless they became informers 

against their parents. A^^conference also took 

f place at VerOna, between the emperor and the 

r pope, when^jPrederick again engaged by oath to 

go within two yeiirs"^to the relief^of the Holy 

. ' Land; and, in order to interest bhn the. moi'e in 

I ^ that expedition, the pope, as the empress was 

lately dead, prevailed with hi{n to promise tf» 

marry Jolanta, the only daughter -and heiress 

"^ of the king of Jerusalem. Frederick, however, 

v<>Don after desired the pope to prolong the timd' 

Vifor the sacred expedition, first on the pretence that 

/ Ibe cities o^Lomb»rdy had formed an a^iar ^ 

ft' ■ F 3 ■ ' ^. - 
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tiori'^agtinst hiro, and next on tlic suppc^kiim ,; T.i 
that it was luijuat^ "^^ the eight jxardiinice * ^ 
*'' ' ^nQluded with 'the soldan. He^wia^xherefbre jf- ^f||^ 
«^ Ibsolyed from the. oath he* had rflftde -et Veix^ia, , j 

biit A conditional sentence of excominunicaiion ... ^ 

' / was denounced against him, if he failed to aa->' 
'■ ^ complish it in other two years. Thf Rlpg of ^^ ^^ 
•A Tfr Jeinisafom was now foit^ed by the- emperor tp re- ^W'^ 
•^ sign his title in his^avoi^ ; aini, at this'time alsof *^' 
Fredei*!tk requested the pdpe to mediate beftereeii ^ / 
' "^ ^* him and the associated cities of Lombardj^/*^ <^ 
which Ws 'accordingly efiected. Honorius ^j^ ^ 
ihgi,^ was succeeded by Gregory IX/who, %n the ^ 
expiration of two years j wrote to the emperor, - 
^ desiring him, under thie pain of an anathema, to ^ 

depart for the Holy Land as so^n as possible* >' 
Frederick appointed the taonth^ of August for 
the embarkation at Biindisi, where no le^s than 
«xtv thousand crusaders had arrived fit)m Eng- "* 
lan» But, about this time, a present arr^^l - * 
to hith from the soldan, consisting of an elfe-.^S 
t^ phant, seyei-al mules, and many valuable thing^, ^/\. 
which afterwards occasioned a suspicion th^ ' - ^ 
« he had entered into a treaty with the soldan, <' 
and, upon tfhat ajccobnt, had thwarted the ex- 
. /. pedition to the H5ly Land. Frederick, however, « ' 

for some time appeared^ very active ; but soon . 
'.after, pr«^|widing to be sick, laid aside all 
•* ^ thoughts of the expedition. Gregory now ex-*;,. 
. * communicated him, and he in return expetfied *" 
.^regory from Konae; but was at last indticed 
A. D. ^^ determine on the Syrian voyage, , - 
1228. ^^^^^5 al^mbling a fleet at Brindisi, sail- 
• K ed thepce ta the IJoly- Land. In the 
mean tiipe, Gregory opposed- his interest, and 
«t<^ted a civi\ war thi^^iighout the emt>i«<^^v^ 



V "^^ p^ederick', tjljeVefoitSj concluded a peace Vilh the^ 
^ J* . Sftraceri% and, haviog fBpwned himself in jf eru^i- ^ 
If" . kfti i«ti«fcd to jSrindisi. ^J^ ^ "^^ 

I "^ ^>!6oon -aftef^thiJB, the (anit>eror was |^a}n i%*>, t 
" j^jfe cqecited t^ . the ^ pope,, who ejkr^ated him ag^in ^ % 
bil^ ^ /%? succour -the^^ Holy Land)- vphjj h was now ^^ 
1^1? ' rhis ow^^ But Frederick visas' soon for^ to ^^' ^y 
r */ . "CiS^iarch into Germ^y^fto punish the<«re(>elHon ^^' ^ 
y. : .of/Ms^ son *ljenry ; aiid Gregory wjote . to . the < 

^ A/ . princes oflGermany* dissuadiiiCP' tSiem fi-om Ae 4^ *• 

*j^ ,rev5lt.t Frederick Qwellcd the rebellion, and*^f-'^i? . 

k'^^ '^^ terwaitis married l«^ellj|i ^daughter of 5h/e Jiin|;: , '^V^^ 
,^' ./ of England* .He - lyas, hoifeever, soon aftier ^ "^ 
^jTorCed «^o to maich . against the c<^fed|rdte8 
*^'in Lorobardy ;• and the poije,*who^ feared th|^ % ' jl, 
III . growing ^ower of Feeder jpk, every, dav.rcnckr- 
W. "^' in£^ hifj^f more ^spotick* attachecf hliiseir td ;^ k 

iK the int^e^t of thd' associated cij(^9. He als^ itj^ i 

the iM^urse o{ the following yedr, ex|x)niimuni- ^ 

I, ^. cited the ertiperor, who ieimediately^ wt^<^ ^ *^' 

^ * all the princes of Eurqpe in^iiis^own ju«tifi-' 

-sji*. '* -cation, ai^d ccg^ed* on thg war 411 Italy -with ^'v 4 
I ^ ^^ the utmost fuiry,* a<J^ancing eyeii\ to^ Rom#i* -v.r 

t * k ^>Terrifi^,aWthe approach, of th|p Tmperfalistg, • ^ 
^ ^ jPregory, in 01^1^, to ianimal^c the tt«imans ii^ 
Wl , .; ^Jbi^^.de^tice, made a pcoc^ssion frotxi the L»- '% 

f ^^ 4teran to the Vatican church, Miyith the heads *^ * 
"^^ pf the ap<3itlesi St. Peter, and St* Paul. After'^ J^ 

.. ,» . a hwig discfimi^e, taking the two skulls 1151 hts ^ ^»i 
[ \ ^^^"Si^ he pr<Kje$ted with tears, tt^at he could, »ot |. 

' ^<i^id,thos6 i.]^iques nc^ himself without^ r^^ 

% *^ ^w^uce oi ih^ Romanfe. Observing tKe peo-* ^^ ^ 

^ pie moved by )iis haraiigue, hfe published jiff^ -^^ 

* ^ cxfiSfi^, aiii Frederick feuiid himself opposel^by. "> 
fc ^al-Aumerous:. ferny. " ' Huting ''tidt^n; 'frisqpers >> 

. ^ sf me ofit% crmJklers., J^ 'put Jthetn toj4eath^ * 
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^. ^ * ^A. D. bjr rarious toitures, impres^ng the (igtu^ 

'1"** I239/«f a cross upon their foreheads, wfih red- . " ., 

. ^' V* ^ot fron, and cutting tlie heads df others ^^ V- 

» '• into (bur pieces, in the fomo of a eKoss.- • ^ 

^. 6uring ftiese cfislurbances in Italy,, the ejKtc- '^^ * i 

>, ti«ns of Otho, the pope's legate In England, QC^ ,"* ^ 

•ii **'i^ casiE^d great ihiurmurs among the people. A' ;** ) ' 

.. *V^; 'Carthtisliin monk w«s apprehended at Cam^; ' 

V bridge, and impn^oned in the Tow^r of London, 
,"*• /. for affirming Hiat the devil was. let loose in the. * '. 
h - w». ^ shape of the legate, ahd that the pop^ was a <?"• 

* *^ ^ heciAick and not thd head .of the church. Not- ■*■ ;,^ 
iRfkhstanding these niurmursln England, Richard, . ^^'^ ^ 
earl of Cornwall, the king's bix)ther, assembled 
;^- *• .^i large fleet, and sailed with forty thousand 'men * ] 

for the. HoJy Land. 
' ^ \ Soon after this, Frederick seized a grea4 many 
1^ bishops oh their voyage to Rbme, and . put them 
^^ 'in prisoWi The pope, being deeply affecteil with 
,. tfreir captivity, and hearing that cardinal Co- 
"^lobna had gone oVer to the party of the em- 
'^ -"t. perbr, was sei2Jed with a distemper which put < 
** •" * IT period to his existence, when he had lived 
k • ^ almost one hundred years. His weak adminis--^^;• 
tration and unchristian resenthnent against the 
%mperor wer^ the occasion of many caiamiiles 
^.to Italy. ' Cel^stine IV. succeeded him, and pro^ 
r]^ .loosed peace with the^ emperor, but dying soon 1 

,^ ' :.' after, the Roman see continued vacant upwards 
f. ^K of iwenty moixths. At last, Frpderick ^ced 
j.t* tH6 cardinals to proceed to an election, an^ |n- 
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'^nocent JV. was chosen. Finding Frederic^k un-* 
^ viUjing to submit to *his terms, this pope ouitted , 
>ItS|y. aiid went' to Lyons^ where ca||iiig a 
councilf he excommunicated ^nd dqK)sed'th*' 
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i, * cinpe^r. He likopuse exhorted thte priiKes of 4|^ * 
, ^.Germany to a new'electio^^ and^rdered a cm- 
9 'sade to be preacbed against him* Italy i^w 

It ^ ^ became a scene of desolation and -iHisepy, and 

the emgeror entreated jthe mediaGon of th^kiQg ^' 

t«f Fraiipe to effect a peaoe with the Roman see. ; . 
I^t the mediation of St. Lewis was rejected by ^ 

Jfmocent; and the affairs of the emperor were < 

^*«* ruined in Lombard^. The garrisoii, of Parma 

Ijad surprised and stoctned his camp^ in which ;. ^ ^ 
^ was found an Imperial crown, with theemperor's 
^ most vs^uable jewels, besides an immense trea- ' ^ 

• ^^ sure in money. Soon after this, I*rederick fell 

4Mck at Apulia, and dying on the thirteenth of*' 
December, was buried at Montreal, in Sicily, ' ' 

if by his natural son Manfred, who was sus- ^ ]^^ 

► pected of having hastened his death by 1250.* ^ 

'^ • violence, and who now pi'etended to 

Apulia iand Sicily. 

Upon hearing of the death of Frederick, Inno- 
j. cent excommunicated Conrad, his son, and exud- 

ed himself in favour of count William of Holland. 
^ He now returned to Italy, and in order effec- 

I * tually .to oppose the claim of Conrad jand of Man- ' 

L ' ^* fred to the hereditary dominions ortheir father, . ^ 4t. 
f ' ;^Jie oflered the kingdom, of Naples mA Sifeily to* . 

. ^ *5kbajd> brother of the king of England, and tV' 
' afterwai^ds. to Charles of Anjou. C^rad, how- ^ 
*■ ^ (ever, gdt possession of Naples, and now ]|ropo^d " .Jr 
I a peace witli Jhe church; but heyas.excpm- .f 

mumcfited by the pope, aii3 died . soon after in 4. *" ^ 
I i^^^lia; leaving an infapt son, whom he 4ps'ft^ * ^^ 

' should be;fut under &e guar^nsblpj-Of tSI 

♦ . ^ *^ton<ik see. But- Manfred, assikedT by the *y 

^ SarEVMJns, ^fe^'ted the*army?Qf th^ jp>|e,^whg , 

t- ^^irdipdjnfn tBicTmeatL titfte, at' Naples, attid was 
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^ \^^ succeeded by Al^ander IV*^ Manfred $till ra* "jj 
pidly^advance^ and ^defeated the papal troops. 
> Alexander therefore gave the investiture of Na»- ' 
T pies to the^^on of Henry III. ki^g of England* ,«^ ^ 
^' ^* vsrhom he absolved from his vow of a crusade 
into Syria, on conditN»i of undertakings an ex« 
*- ' pedition against Manfred* The^king bound him* 
self, for his son, to pay yearly two thoujsai^d ounc<^ 
of gold t^^ the Roman sec* and, under pain oi 
^ ^ » ecclesiastical censurev tq._conduct an aripy in 

person it^o Sicily. Germ^y walg at tius tiip^ -* 
a- scene of anarchy and disorder. Oq the deatk • 
of the couti^of Holland, sonne of the nobles pro*' ^j^ 
^. posed to elect Cpnradine, the in&nt g^ndson of 
/^ Frederick, while Richard, duk« of Cornwall^ 

brother of the king of England^ was elected at 
Frankfort, by the archbishops pfMentz and- Co* 
logne^ and other two electors. But the other 
party, headed by tlie archbishop of Triers, at 
last conferred the imperial dignity upon Alplran- 
w^ king of Castile ; and tlie money of Richard 
A. D. ^^^^*"S hi""> ^** party deserted, and he r»* 
1257. turned to England, after having lavished 
away seventeen hnndi^d thousand pounds 
^ . sterling. ^ ' * 

-' Thte )K|pg of England was now desired to 
"IV tajte poss,ession of Sicily ; ibe accordingly nisvde a * 
demand of *money from his pikjfflamenf ] butt'*^ 
^ * fcoth a^X-ohdon and Oxford, met wiin a refdsaL ^ 
i Pea$:e wa^ therefore, proposed ^ith Manfred^ 

but without effect, tn the mean time, Alexander 
. . ^ ''died^lit Viterbo, and the patriarch of Jernsalgtt^ 
: ^as d^ected by the n«me Irf Url»ft IV. WR^ 
• Vjf- conferred ^e crown of Sicily on Charles, oSj^nt , 

p^' of Anbu^^n oanditiG©.^of 1^ pitying eight ^ 

thoii.sand'^ buncc$^f gold. ., Manfc|d, however* "] ^ 
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strtngth<»Aed himself against the intri^ei^ of ^ 
^ the pope, (ly giving the heiress of his dominions 
"* * in mprriage tp Peter, scSn of the king of Ar- * 

ragon; und assembling an amy of,^:SaraceDs,'^.*r ^ 
mftched itito the territoi^es of the church. The ^ 
f house of Suabia still supported the claim of" *, ^ 
Con^adine to the empire, rfnd both the comj 
petitors were desljred to "subUnit to the detision -^ 

rdfthc pope* Ufb^ now died at Perugiar, and 
' Cleme^ IV. was chosen pope. He f^gipured ; »%! 
' the interest orCharleav and crowned ►bim king 
"^ of. Sicily at Rome; immediately aft^r which,* 
^. Charles marched against Manfred, who was v 

■ defifated knd slain. But Charles behaving niih 
^^ . cruelty, the adherents of Manfred invited Coii* 

iWiiM into rtaljr, who, however, was prohibfted " .». 

by tile pope, while Charles was alio created 
. vicaf of the en»pit*e. Conhadine was soon^^ter 
' defeated tnd put to death by him, ift 1269 ; and ^^ 

^. •*.. Cl«tnenlalMrdiedat Viterbo* * ' *. ** 

•'" • -■ About this thtie, St Lewis sailed ^r the ^*:,. * 
H^y Land.' He embarked at Marseilles, atout * ^, ;. 
the middle of June, with cardinal Rodolphus, 
tbe tipostolicai legate, and, after a daBgerou$: ^ '- 

vofaget arrived with his fleet at Cartbagje, 6£f* '^ '^ 
»• which he cmiekly made himself master* "BuJ. - j^^ 
. . j'^ifeapehing afterwards against Tu^la^ ^hile he? *' .^ ^^ 
ofiAtiuued before that cfty, Ws army was seized . ► * ** 
with jljdcness, wfafch carried ofT a^greatf *.y^ ^^ ^ 
'^ ^^any of the libljes and soldiers.- And 1270.* -' 
f s ^While th6' king himself was deliberat- ^^ ^ .* ' 

I 'f^ about re-embapkingf-' his troojis,' he' waift \ 1^ 

; ' ^^iaed with the, distemper, and died on. the ^ -f' 
^ '^ tWefKty-fifth'' of Augusts his. brother the kin^, 
^^ ^ Sicilf^^ ai'Tiving the sajne^day**at^the canj^ *^ *^ 

"^ . tOgeAer/with^e fleet "of Edward, .^)nnce-3» ^^• ^ 
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- ib Engiand. -The disease still contimiirig in i^Iie 
y ' campjpf the crusaders, and raging aIso in th<r 

'^ city and catnp of tlii enemy, a triice of ten % ■# 
4^.,f ea^^ wag.conclijdcd with the 'Tunisians, wJio en* 
ft '^^ g^g^d ^o P*y ^^® expense of the expedi^nj ' i** > 

""and a yearly sum to the king of Sicily, equal' ^. 
<* ^ *o the tribute givCtt by hkn to Ihe holy «ee| • 

in* to -'dismiss all {uisoiiers, anc^ to allow Christ!* 

anity to be pi^ached fi'cely "in their counli^.^^ • 
<u^ These» terms being pLtified, Edward prince of* 
"* Kngland proceeded with his ftoet to ^"e Holy , 
«%and; bpt, as Philip king of Franoe) wi(h t 

^ his uncle Charles, and the king.iof Nava^rtf, 
I ' ; sailed' for Sici^, in order to returrrV Edward Vy* 

sent back his cii4 w Henr)% son df Richard duke 
v^ ^ of *Corawiitt» to take care of Quienne ; in hi» "^ 

* journey through Italy, however<'tie was milder- 

ed flsr a church atViterbo, by a son of the late Si-- 
^j- mon Morft^rt. * • » <i ** ^ 

^^ ^'^ Theald, at this time in tl^ Holy Liimd n^th rjt- , 
Edward pn^ce^f ]^fv)and, ^jms now chosen A ^/^ 
j^ a}^ pope, 'by the name of Gregory %. On iiis .^ 
^ ^rrivnf, lit raised five hundreds horse, whieh^l^e * 

^ ;^mbaF^ed in three Venetian ships for ^syria. .^ 

\ ^ -f^. Soon afler-s'Edw^rd, who tWW*«ow succeeded td " *. 
V the trown of England by the fleath af his ftither,^ ^ '^ 

"*•^ landed al^ ^t Orvietp, on hisi return from 11 e^ ^ ^ 
^^ *** - Holy taildi and \v» rateived ^th much alBfeci- ' 
^ tion by Gregory, wfco dedared thmt Ae had 
'p cxcommunictted the son *t>f Simon* t^lio had \ 

; If v"* ' murdered his cousin* Gregory abouj;^ this tim^'' ,- 

' j^ ' ^confl^nfcd t^e electiiin of Rodolphus, as em^t. 
* •^'.^ *"' peror of Germany, who j^rom^^d to undertake w" 

" y1 ^ ^n. expedition into Syria, a|ptnst the Saracens.* ^ 
^ *^ rGregory ^iMf> Ws f.ucceeded bjr Innocent V. 
^ ^ >*• bytfindrja- Vi' akl he by Jbbn XX4? who 

i: ^'"^ 'V .^-'V • •^- ^••'^" "^ '^•'' . . 






disgraced the pontificate by the levity and in* 
iionstancy of his behaviour* On the death 
^f John, Nicholas II U was elected pope, and 
•oon after succeeded by Martin V. Under his 
pontificate, and while the king of Sicily was 
with him at Orvieto, they were alarmed with - 
the news of the revolt of the Sicilians, who, on J 

£aster Monday, at the ringing of the bells for 
ve^iers, had surprised and massacred all the 
' Prencb in their island, not sparing even their 
own countrywomen, whom they suspected to 
be with child by Frenchmen. Upon receiving 
.the news of this massacre, the pope made a 
publick procession through the streets of Orvieto, 
and excommunicating the Sicilians, laid their 
island under an intei^ict. A few months after, 
I Chailes died at Foggier, having in vain' at- 

tempted to recover Sicily, where his son was 
detained a captive. Martin survived him only 
a few: weeks, and was succeeded by Hono* 
rius IV. who invited Rodolphus to receive the 
imperial crown in Italy ; but the emperor, con- 
scious that the powerful cities of Lombardy had, 
I fer more than a hundred years, asserted a sort 

k of independency, sold to them their liberty, on 

; condition of their paying certain sums of money* 

Though Rodolphus, by this accommodation, 
only extended the privileges which the cities 
had obtained from Frederick Barbarossa, and did 
not absolutely separate them from the empire, 
I yet this period is reckoned the com* ^ ^^ 

inencement of Italian independence and 1286.' 
. liberty ; for the German emperors, after 
this, had but a mere shadow of authority in Italy. 
L In the following year, Honorius died at 

r Rome, and Nicholas IV. was elected pope. lie 

Vx>L.XVI. G ' 
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teceived an embassy from the king'bf the Tartafll 
of Lesser Tartary, expressing his affection for the 
Christian religion, and desiring to receive bap^ 
tism in the city of Jerusalem, which he intended 
to take from the Saracens* Nicholas soon after . 
received -from him another embassy, informing 
him, that the great cham, the emperor of all thie 
Tartars, was desirous of having some Latin 
priests in his dominions* The pope wrote to 
them both, and exhorted them not to delay thefr 
baptism. On the death of Nicholas, Peter de Mu- 
ro, who lived a solitary life, in a valley near Sal- 
.mq, was unanimously chpsen pope. He with 
gi^at reluctance accepted the papal dignity ; but, 
being prevailed upon by king Charles and his son, 
the king of Hungary and many other persons, he 
inounted an ass, and set out for Aquila in Naples^ 
where he was consecrated ; no less than two hun* 
dred thousand people being present on the occa- 
sion. He took the name of Celestine V. and con- 
tinued in his former manner of life, without as- 
suming any thing of the splendour of a pope, and> 
from his ignorance and simplicity, conferred be- > 
nefices on improper persons, and even to different 
suitors, which induced the cardinals to think of 
deposing him. Accordingly the pope, influenced 
by cardinal Cajetan, who hoped to procure the 
pontificate for himself, made a decree for his own 
abdication, which, having read to the cardinals* 
he immediately pulled off his pontifical oma- 
meats, and laid them at their feet. 

During the pontificate of Celestine, the fit- 
mous chapel of the Virgin Mary, called the 
house of Loretto, is said to have been transport- 
ed by angels into Italy. According to the 
stoij, after the Saracens had made themselves 
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entirely masters of PaJestine^ the pilgrims be- 
ing denied access to the chapel at Nazareth, it 
was conducted, in the year 1291, at midnight, 
into Dalmatia, and placed upon a little hill near 
the shore of the Adriatick* At the same time it 
was revealed to a curate in the neighbourhood) 
that this was the chapel of Nazareth ; upon 
which the governor of Dalmatia sei^t four per- 
sons of note Into Palestine, to inquire into the 
truth of his assertion, who, upon their return, 
confirmed the revelation of the curate* Three 
years afterwards, the angels transported the 
chapel into the march of Ancona, at midnight^ 

»and placed it in a wood belonging to a religious 
lady* About eight months after, it was removed 
fit)m the wood to a iiill, about two miles distant^ 
belonging to two brothers, who immediately 
quajrrelled about the possession of the chapel, 
when it unexpectedly took another leap to the 
|4ace where it now stands* This storjr is firmly 
believed by most persons in the communion of 
the Roman church* 

Boniface VIII. of the noble family of the 
Cajetans, was now chosen pope* He. was con- 
secrated in the church of St* Peter, in the pre- 
sence of the kings of Sicily and Hungary, who, 

..upon his return from the church, walked on 
both sides of bis horse, which they held by the 
bridle. As the legality of his election was 
greatly questioned, Boniface was afraid his 
enemies would oblige Celestine to resume the 
papal dignity ; be therefore made diligent in- 
qufry to find him out, while Celestine, anxious 
to hide himself from the world, had thrice en- 
deavoured to pass over into Dalmatia, but was 
prevented by the wind. Upon being discover* 
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ed, he was carried back to the pope, who chid 
him in an'arrogant manner for departing with- 
out hi$ leave, and accepting of no excuse,' con- 
fined him in a strong castle during his lif^. 
Boniface now canonized St. Lewis, late king of 
France, and crowned James, king of Arragon> 
king of Gor^a and Sardinia, which two islands 
he granted him, under an annual tribute of two 
thousand marks sterling, with a certain number 
of ships and land forces, according to the ne* 
ces^ties of the church. Meanwhile the princes 
of Germany, dissatisfied with the government of 
Adolphus, wished to depose him, but were pre- 
vented by Boniface refusing his consent. He 
likewise disapproved of the king of England's 
invasion of Scotland, and ordered him to set 
John Baliol at liberty; informing him tliat the 
kingdom of Scotland was not subject to £ngw 
land, but belonged to the Roman see* 

The following year being accounted the be* 
ginning of a new centmy, Boniface published ^ 
bull, promising a full pardon and remission of , 
sins to those who, being confessed and penitent, 
should visit the churches of the apostles Peter 
and Paul, for fifteen days. In consequence of 
this bull, such numbers of > people of all con- 
ditions Socked to Rome from every- part of £u«. 
A. D. ^*^P®' ^^*> during the greatest part of 
1300. the year, there were reckoned no less 
than two hundred thousand strangers 
in the city ; and it is said, that the travellers 
on the Claudian road, had every day the ap- 
pearance of a numerous army on its march* 
Notwithstanding this great concourse of fo* 
reigners at Rbme, it is related that there was 
the greatest abundance of provisionsi which 
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never rose above the common price. This 
institution of Boniface afterwards got the name 
of Jubilee, and was kept up by his successors, 
who observed it, in the first instances, every fifty 
years. 



CHAP. VI. 

The Pofien continued till the Temdnation of the 
Schisms x>fthe Church; mth an Account of the 
infamous Council of Constance* 

DURING these rejoicings at Rome, Boni« 
face received an embassy from Casquus, 
king of the Tartars, informing him that, to* 
gether with the king of Georgia and Armenia, 
he had marched with an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men into Syria, and had de* 
feated the soldan of Egypt, and afterwards 
taken possession of Damascus ; but, upon hear- 
ing that his own kingdom was invaded, he had 
marched back with his army, and therefore 
entreated the pope and the princes of Europe to 
send succours into Sy;*ia to secure his conquests. 
This embassy caused great joy at Rome, but 
no succours were sent into Syria. Boniface 
received another embassy from the emperor 
Albert, desiring his election to be confirmed 
by the apostolick see ; but he would not even 
^give audience to the ambassadors, and ifppear- 
ing in publick with a sword at his side, and 
dressed^ like a gentleman, he affirmed that he 
himself was both emperor and pope. He now 
also sent the bishop of Palniiers as his legate 
to the king of France, demanding the tithes 
raised for the Syrian expedition, and *the r«- 
G2 
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venues of tKc vacant bishopricks. , The legaW 
behaved with insolence, and was imprisoned by 
Philip the Handsome ; Boniface, being informed 
of this, demanded his liberty, and declared that 
he was both spiritual and tempoi'al sovereign 
of the whole earths Liberty, however, was still 
denied to the legate, and the nuncio produced 
a bull from the pope, absolving the French 
from their allegiance to Philip, and declaring 
his kingdom fallen to the apostolkk see. But 
h was no sooner produced than it was snatched 
from the nuncio by the count d'Artois, and 
thrown into the fire. Both nuncio and legate 
were instantly ordered to leave the kingdom* 
The king likewise called a parliament, and 
decreed that no ecclesiastick should go to Rome, 
and no person should carry any gold or silver 
out of the kingdom. Guards were also placed 
on the confines to prevent any letters being 
brought from the pope. Peter Flota, one of 
the knig's counsellors, was sent to Rome to 
defend the rights of the king: he is said t» 
have behaved vrith great intrepidity, and, upon 
the pope-s threatening the king with excom- 
munication, to have replied, " Holy father^ 
your sword is only verbal, but that of my 
master is real." JSoniface was now also ex- 
communicated by the bishops of Hungary for 
endeavouring to place Carobert, the spn of 
Charles Martel, upon their throne: and, m^ 
a few months, he received letters from the bi-' 
shops, nobles, and the king of France. The 
bishops were astonished- at his unheaixl-of pro- 
position, of the dependency of France ufion the 
apostolick see ; the nobles wrote yet more se- 
Ttrclyj and the king expressed for hitn th6 
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Inmost contem{>c. Bomface was eniuged that 
Philip had dared to burn the bull sealed with 
the pictures-of St. Peter and St* PauU as well 
as at the rest of his conduct ; and therefore he 
excommunicated him. The king, in his tum^ 
accused the pope of divers heresies, of the death 
of Celestine, of intrusion into the papal seC) 
of simon};^, sacrilege, magick, and other enor^ 
mous crimes. Boniface, in the mean time, at 
length confirmed the election of the emperor 
Albert; and, clearing himself by oath of the 
crimes laid to his chaise, again excommunicat- 
ed the king, laid bis kingdom under an inter« 
diet, absolved his subjects from their allegiance, 
and ordered the emperor to take possession of 
France* 

Meanwhile, the cardinals Odonna, whom 
Boniface had persecuted, being in France, thcf 
formed a scheme with WiHiam Nogaret, one of 
the king's counsellors, of seizing upon the pope* 
They accordingly set out for Italy, and ar- 
ming in Tuscany, Nogaret pretended that he 
came to treat of peace, but privately hired three 
or four hundred French horse, who assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Anagni, surprised th^ 
town, and took possession of the pope's palaces 
Boniface, on the first alarm, was deserted by ail 
the cardinals except two ; and Nogaret and 
Sciarra Colonna, entering his chamber, used him 
.with great indignity, and threatened to carry 
him bound to Lyons, to be deposed by a general 
council. After they had detained him three 
days, and plundered all his treasures, which 
were immense, the citizens of Anagni, awaking 
from their surprise, expelled the French, and 
set the pop& at liberty* B(»ii&cc returaed U» 
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Home, but the grief and vexation of his impri- 

A. D. so^n^^nt) made such an impression on his 

1303.' spirits, that he was seized with a fever, of 

which he died on the 1 3th of October, and 

was buried in the church of St. Peter. 

Benedict XL was now chosen by the unani- 
mous voice of the conclave. He immediately 
cited Nogaret, Sciarra, and all those concerned 
in seizing Boniface, to appear at Rome. He ab- 
solved the king of France, and restored 'the car- 
dinals of the Colonna family. Soon after his 
election, an embassy arrived from the Tartars, 
entreating a reconciliation among the Christian 
princes, and succours to be sent into the Holy 
Land. A letter, in the Chaldaick language, also 
was received from Insibrahim, patriarch of the 
eastern Christians, acknowledging the authority 
of the pope and of the Roman church. While 
animating the princes to a crusade, Benedict died 
at Perrugia, not without suspicion of poison. 
. The archbishop of Bourdeaux was now elected 
by the name of Clement V. and the papal court 
was translated to Avignon, in France, where it 
continued for more than seventy years, to the 
great detriment of Italy and Rome, in which 
city many of the churches fell to ruins by the 
absence and neglect of the priests. The Ita- 
lians gave the name of the Babylonish captivity 
to this residence of the pope's court in France* 
Clement revoked the bulls of Boniface against 
the king of France, and granted a general par- 
don to all persons concerned in the late dispute. 
He sent a legate into Italy to quiet the troubles 
in that kingdom, and created seven bishops> 
whom he sent into Great Tartary. He excom- 
muoicftted the emperor Andromcus; as the e/i« 
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xourager qf the Greek schism and heresy, and 
suppressed the order of the Templars, who wepft 
accused of spitting on the cross, of denying Chrbt, 
and other impieties* Clement was now solicited 
to transfer the empire to France, but he artfully 
avoided itj and confirmed the election of the 
duke of Luxemburgh, who, soon after, entered 
Italy with an army, and was crowned with the' 
iron crown, by the archbishop of Milan, and- 
afterwards by the cardinals at Rome, but ^, X3. 
died, in a few months, on his march to at* 1313.' 
tack the Neapolitans* Clement also died 
on the road to Bouhleauxi in the following year« 
A dissention now took place in the conclave 
about the election of a successor ; during whlch^ 
the Pisans made themselves masters of the rich 
city of Luccat where they seized the treasurea 
of the Roman church, to the value of one mil- 
lion of florins of gold, which was deposited 
there in a monastery* At last, John XXII* waa 
chosen, and received an embassy from Lewia 
duke of Bavaria, and Frederick duke of Austria^ 
both competitors for^the empire, each demanding 
a confirmation of his election by the apostolick 
tee** But he decided not in favour of either, and 
claimed the administration during the interreg- 
num* At this time, John sent legates into Britain 
to receive the oath of homage for the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland ; and to deliver letters 
from the pope to Robert Bruce, who was only* 
styled governor of Scotland* Robert, at firstf 
refused to allow the legates to enter his king^* 
dom ; but, aderwards sending for theih, he de- 
clared, that he would neither treat of peacc^ nor 
%ir^ce with England) unless he had the title of 
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king from the pope. The legates, therefore, ex- 
communicated him and all his adherents, and 
laid his kingdom under an interdict. John like- 
wise excommunicated the king of Trinacria; 
and ordered Lewis of Bavaria, now emperor, 
to abdicate his dignity, on account of the assist- 
ance which he had given to the Gibelline fac- 
tion. But the emperor, not submitting to this 
demand, was excommunicated and deposed by 
the pope, who excited the king of France to pre- 
fer a claim to the empire. However, Frederick 
of Austria being reconciled to the emperor, re- 
signed in his favour ; and Lewis soon after en- 
AC D. ^^^^i^S Italy, was crowned at Milan, by 
' 1327. the bishop of Arezzo, and afterwards, at 
Rome, by Sciarra Colonna^ in the church 
of St. Peter. 

- Lewis now held a solemn assembly in Saint 
Peter's church ; and ordered a crier to call out 
three times, if any person would undertake the 
defence of the priest James of Cahors, who 
cdlled himself pope John. No answer being 
made, the emperor deposed him, and created an 
imti-pope, by the name of Nicholas V. who con- 
firmed the deposition of John, and declared his 
adherents guilty of heresy. Upon the return 
of I^wis into Germany, the pope's legate enter- 
ed Rome^ and annulled all the acts of the empe- 
ror, and Peter di Corbaria, the anti-pope ; the 
Romans testifying their consent by loud accla- 
mations, and the boys even digging up the bo- 
dies of the Germans, and throwing them into the 
Tyber. Meanwhile, John offered great rewai-ds 
for apprehending the anti-pope, and that un- 
happy, person was discovered in the house of 
count Boniface^ at Pisa^ where lie had been con* 
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c^ed for several mouths. Findings himself 
\^ithout resource from the emperor or his [>aitf ^ 
he resolved to throw himself on the clemency of 
the pope, and voluntarily {surrendered to the 
archibishop of Pisa, who, having received a conw 
mission to that purpose, absolved him, upon his 
abjuring certain articles prescribed to him by 
his. holiness. Soon after, the anti-pope arrived 
at Avignon, and appeared in a publick consistor)^^ 
with a rope about his neck, begging absolution 
from the pope* He was afterwards confined an 
honourable prisoner in the palace, where he lived 
three years, and at his death, was buried in the 
church of the Franciscans. About the same 
time, John also died at Avignon. This ^ j^ 
pope added the third crown to the pon- 1334,* 
tifical tiara. The first crown worn by 
the popes was sent by Clovis, king of France, as 
a present to Saint John de Lateran, and was 
placed by pope Hormisdas, about the year 5 1 5, 
upon his own head, above the cap which he 
usually wore. His successors, till Boniface 
Vni. wore the single crown ; but that pope, on 
the occasion of his disputes with Philip, king of 
France, assumed a double crown, to signify his 
claim to the temporal as well as spiritual au« 
thority. At last, John added a third crown to 
the tiara, in which form it has been worn by all 
his successors. 

Cardinal Foumier was now elected pope, and 
took the name of Benedict XII. bestowing upon 
the cardinals one hundred thousand florins of 
gold, and sending fifty thousand to repair the 
churches of Rome. The emperor immediately 
proposed a peace with him, and his request was 
supported by the nobles and bishops of Germany, 
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but tt was without eiFect* Benedict give the in* 
testiture of Sardinia and Corsica to the kingjof 
Arragon, and sold the title of vicar of the em- 
pire to several nobles in Lombardy* The em- 
peror soon after entered into an alliance with 
the king of France, and Benedict died at Avig* 
non. 

Clement VI. was now elected pope. The 
emperor made to him the most submissive con* 
cessions, but Clement insisted on yet greater onetf 
* and, at last, pix>ceeded to excommunicate the em« 
peror. During these transactions at Avignon^ a 
great revolution happened at Rome, owing td 
one Nicholas Gabrini di Rimzo, the son of a 
miller, who having received a good education from 
his parents, and being of an active and enterprise 
ing genius, was elected a publick scribe, or no* 
tary. Having been sent with the amtmssadors 
to pope Clement, to invite him to Rome^ and 
having received a denial from his holiness, he 
upon his return assembled the Romans in the 
caprtol, and exhibited to them, in a long and 
eloquent discourse, the deplorable state of their 
city, and the happiness of their ancient liberty*. 
His words had an instantaneous effect on the 
people ; they unanimously declared him their 
tribune, and conferred upon him the sovereign 
power. He immediately degraded the senators 
appointed by the pope ; ordered several of the 
nobility convicted of oppression, to be put ta 
death ; and banished the Orsini, the Colonnae, 
and many other noble families. Having esta- . 
blished his authoiitiy, he made himself respected 
by his regard to justice, and sent letters to all 
the cities of Italy, informing them of the liberty 
of the Romans, and desiring them to give assist- 
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AftK# tofHeir mother city. His messengers were ^ 
<5very where t'rescted with respeict. Several cities^ 
c€(ncluding that the Romans were about to re- 
0DTer their ancient grandeur, promised their as- 
iflstasicey and sent golden rings as tokens of theif * 
fiddity. Not only the cities of Italy, ^^ 
but even Ibrei^ princes, sought his al- 1347/ 
lituice* He received ah embassyy with >. 

an ofier of friendship, froml^ewis king ofHun« 
gttry. Abodt the same time, ambassadors ar- 
rived from Jane, queen of Naples^ desiring his 
medlaUon with the king of Hungary. The tri- ' .. 
bune likewise received an embassy from the cm* .. 
peror Lewis, soliciting his friendship ; and CIe« i 
ment wrote to him fh)m Avignon, comm^dinjif ^ 
his proceedings, ahd exhorting him tp govern 
Rome in his name. 

This grandeur was of very short continuance ; '. 
for hitoxicated with authoiity, Nicholas dis* 
didned to hare any dependence upon the pop«^ 1 
tfnd resolved to be absolute master in the city ; ^ 
o^the Romans. Being desirous of the dignity 
gi knighthood, he bathed himself in the font la <<i * 
which Constantine ^e Great had formerly been 
bliptized, and then received his arms from the syn« 
dtck of Rome, ai)d two knights^ before the altar o^ ./ 
St. Peter; at the same time, being crowned with 
the different crowns, he assumed the title of '^ \ 
Candidate Kqjght of the Holy Ghost, severe and \^ 
merciful Deliverer of Rome, Assertbr of the . :. 
liberties of Italy, Lover of the Universe, and • 
August Tribune. He likewise published a let* '^^^^ 
ter, declaring ROme tlie head of the world ; ahd ^ 
cktd Lewis and Charles of Bohemia, witf! the» ^ 
, other electors, to appear at Rome^ to •jastiiyi 
tht Hghts and privileges which they assiittieiL ^ *• , . 
VoL.XVL H . : ^ ♦ , 
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i2 "rtiese extravagant proceedings imitied^sMbtL^ **-* f< 
^ \ racter, and the pop^ "locking upoQ^im as a mad ^ ^ 
'^- ^ ' enthftaiasty paUished several bulls against hitni 
'> '^ "' acGusiiig him of schism and heiesf, upon vhick ^' *^ - 
*;« thie ard[>ur of the people in his favour grsatl3r - ' * - 
^ ^ abated* Soon after, the banished nobfes enter- ^ 
''* Sog the city by surpisse with some troops, Ni<* - \ r\ 
, *'^ ^bolas was deserted, and fled to Lewis, king of ^' 

J, "^ '^ Hungary, who wia then at Naples. He after-' ^ ^ . ^ 
• \** i#ards skulked, for 3ome time, an the habit of a ^f* 

^. j^lgrim, among the mountains, and at length '*- t. 

; ib^as brought to Avignon, where he waadettoned i 

^" prisoner* ^ * 

^ ^ About this time, the emperor was killed by a.. ** 
A fall from «his horse, and Lewis of Bavaria seized 
*^ . upon the kingdom of Naples. As the plague 
' rageiit in a most violent degree, in Italy and ixk 
other couQtides c^ Europe, Clement granted a ^ 
** ^ gi^eral indulgence to all thpse who were peni- 
/ tent, and confessed titeir sins, and to the priosta ; 
"^Who attended and administered the sacranie|lt . • 
I ' to the sick, supporting at his own ehai^ those 
^^t '•' who'wet^ seized with the distemper at Avignon fc. * 
, v^ abd, to preVent the doad from lying unbuHed, he /^- ^ ^ 
» * hired people to carry theiu to a field which htt 
•" had purchased for that purpose* Meanwhile the * 
' ' jubilee commenced at Romci where, notwitk-* ^ 

* ' standing the plague, such numbers of people aisk * *^ 

- i"' A. D. sembled, that from Christmas to Easter, .^ i 
^ 1350* there were continually from a millioa.to * . 

* ^ ^, *• twelve hundred thousand foreigners ifx 

. *^* that city ^ Scarcely the tenth part of those pilgrims 

' J returned home^ being cutoff by the plague, or the ^bl" j 

»• / tigue of the journey. The Romans, with gr«it«i« 

patityK?!tactiaeli upon them all manner of extor- * q 

* tion. ,Tyj«) yekni after this, {t letter, supposed to be • " " '" 
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^ D^rtMrt'byTtftfe' archbfehap •f Hilan,- wm 4»9{^4 /_ < 
in the mn^igfiy^ 9Qd add^^ised to t^ pope, V' * 
> . i» ims dated frbm the Middle of ReU, a^d iiv^ \s ^ ^ *« 

the n^me ofthe Brineeof £>arfcnesS}.tl^iibed his ; %^ ' 
it Vicsii' the Popei and Ya& cocmseMois and eardv* 1% 
\ xy -A irate, for their great «ervice8, exhorting th^m4to; V^*-* > 
K< " . A.steadf persevera&ce in their present course/, 
xhzx they might be entitled t9 a full ^reirard in 
his kingdonw Thfas^.^tneDtiona^ the particular ^^ ^ 
viees of each^^he chid them for allawing their " ^^ 
doctrine ^o differ ffWDi their life, and exhorted "^^^ *« 
Jthem^ for the fotare, to teach as they li^^^ ,'^ f-' I 
Tt^ emperor Charles ne\r informed th^.pp]^ of «- >" 
his intffitiwi of enCenag Italy, to receive ^e im-^'^ ./f .V ^"^ 
l^erial crown ; bnt Clein<mt died « soon ^^ |^ ' ,^ > 
kfter, at Avifnon, aX)4^ bishq>of Q^- i^lg. V ^-h:-^ ■ 
jtia,' #i)o looMhe name, of ianocent VI. » ^ 

waa chosen pope* • ,. , 
-^ . Inoocent sent a legate, to Rome, and, wMh hun, ^ 
> Ificholas Rienzo, the foroMr tribtt«Q». in order V» • ^ 
oppose the designs of Francis BdnoAcelli^ who, 
' .- abpported by the favour of the people, had e»- , / \ 
i 4)elled the nobiRty, and assumed the title of Tri*- - '^ * «* 

[' . Wie IL Rienep was received with the greatest '/- 
|t > demonstrations of. joy, and again created tri-. "' '' , ? 
:, - i)une ; BaroiKrelU was put tQ death, and the aii-* .». '"^'i.^f- 
* ^\ tbority of the legate acknowledged* A few ^ '^ 
^- , months after, however, the Romans revoltM - "' ^ 
^ ^ . .agaoist Rienj^o, and put him to death. The ^ni- .^ j^ 
^ . peror now .inarched into Italy, and was crowQeo* /V , "* 
king of Lombardy, at Milanf zxid afterwards by^ v .^ 
I .cardinal Bertrandi, in the church of St. Peter^a< ,^ "i^. . 
I' , .^ Itome* fiut, by refusing the goverit- ^^ D^ '** ' ' 
^ A." ;., J -fjneii* of .Rome, he abaftdoned all th6 isJi^/ 
' 1. ^' >rightsjof thic e»ipii:?, ^ickly.Jost;te 

' .. «*' ..> .* . ■- .V " <"*'"' 

- <« ^' k^ hJ^ V • '^ i ' ^ ^T - *»-^ * «; 

,t . ■ t ^ ' V- ■ '^ •■■'- -'• * ' ■■■" - >* '--^ ' ••' 
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* . «utj|i4|p, md wfts It^ettte^ v^ indignitf by thos4^ '*^.; '* j^ 
$ : who,4 if Jie iiJid averted hi* own rights, would - " . ''^.. 
', ^ / .have beeix his finnest friQ^s« . .^ ^ :-r 

*\ . .Meanwhile^ g^reat disoirdefs iiappen^d at th0 
I2Qpe% pourt at Avignc^ The cardinal of Pe- ^ 
rlgoi'dy upoi) a contest aboiit |)reaedency) having /<^ 
raised >a tumult, same persons vfev^ killed, while / 
iMveral young caidinala took..8om$ y^oivig laar* "^ 
tied women from their husbands hy violence, 
and kept them publicly in tlwir houses. Th6 
^> kingdom o£ Italy still continaed to be desolated . 
* * \*r laf intestine wai^ Jlgidius, the legate, publish^. . f 

. ' ed « crusade against Ordeiassus, a nobkman of ^ ^ '-'Ji 
*• ^ * ,'\Iuoml^fitf^y, who/had seized upon the patrimony Jl^ -^ ^ 
C*^ ^, of the churcb> aad who, in contiMnnpt of bis hL ^ 
' '^*^J • rainations,. made effigies #f the pope and canii* 
mis, whom he^xcomoAMiiiqated ; having also a^« 
prohended some of the crusaders, b^ impriated ' ^ 
Iho figure of a cross, with a red hot ii*on, upNon ^ 
^e soles of their- fe«t« He likewise seized the 
" fmests whom the legate had sent to publish tfa^ 

orusode in Milan, and order^ him to be ien* 
iilosed in an iron cage, and roasted to death. 
At Avignon also, Innocent was alarmed by tha 
.... approach of a -iiumerGUS troop of banditti ; ho 

therefore caused the city to be fortified ^ainet * * > | 
" their attempts, but was freed from his alarm bf ' - j 
't " a message from their leiid^r, Arnold of Gascony, ^] 

an.arch*priest, declaring that he had no inten* j 

^ tion to invade his territories* About this time, 
'' Seinabo Visconti ^Isid siege to Bologna, de- 
^ dpising all the pope's fulminations ; and th^ 

-v j^omans hating revolted, chose one Lelius. Bo- .^ 
^ nadpta, a shoemakeiv as their senator, whcf, by • '* ^ 

the" Qssistan«eo£tl|e: people, expdled th^ gre%0i 
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* ' • • «st part of the nobility and gentry from tlie'xity > ; . ^ 
Jt ' soon after, however, they submitted. In- a. D. • • 

[ . ' nocent now died at Avignon, and was 1362.' - 

' *•*• Succeeded by Urban V. ** " 

7 Tliis pope transferred his residence to Itoth^ 
*^ abd was, with great joy, received by the Italians, 
4? i,. * He excommunicated Bernabo Visconti, and 
•• ^ forced his wife, as bein^ a christian woman, * 

, V from the. bond of marriage; but, in the foUo\r» 
i. Ing year, concluded a peace with hinu Being 

m- * inft>rmed that Peter, king of Gastile, had cxer- ^ 

r '^ cised great cmehy towards the aeclesiasticks, he 

W ' , likewise sent a legate into Spain, who, inviting 
y the king to a conference upon the bank of a ri* 

,? '/' . vet, read the pope's letter from a boat, and de- , ^ 
"^ clared him excommunicated ; after which declara- "^ 

j ^-.^ l|0n,lie made the be«t of his way down the river, *i^ 

and escaped. T^he king was so exaspen^led, that > 
^ he,pursued him into the water on horseback, And 
»^ returning, threatened to revenge the iiunilt by a* 
t iVar- Urban, therefore, thought proper to ac- ^ 

commodate all differences, upon certain condi- 
' tions, not very honourable to the holy see. Th» ' ^ 
" •emperor now raising an army of forty thoQsand -^ ' 
*nen,-gave peace to Italy- Afrivin^ ncaf the 
I ' % eity of Rome, he was met l^ the pope,' and M 
l\ y .his horse by the bridle as far as the church ef * 
J _ .«St. Petd'. About this time, also, the empdWr "^ 

• ^ Paleologus arrived at Rome, and abjured th« 
^ > sctaiMn. of the Greek church. Having met the ^ 

f ''; ^ pope without the city^ be kissed hb f(^t, ^d le4 
I .^. his horsek-by the bridle to the Vatican church) ,^ 
where he held the stirrup till Ms, holiness Alight-,. , ' 
l^" '^' ai. -In the fofiovrteg yeaii^ .the ^parlia^ment' of* 
^*^ » England refused to, pay -_tiie -allegiance, and 
^ \ * ^bute c^ie tajthe holy see, and, in cas^^of the 

;^ ->¥, - > , -w ' ^ -. 
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pope%pcnHsting^, threatened to Oppose hitfftdtte ^ 

ntnioft of dieir power.^ This Tigorous opposi* '** 

tipn obliged the pc^ to desi&t. • Soomsfter thfa^ 

' A. D . ^r^'*>^> A^ the solicitatiDn of the carditial^ ''^ * ,\ 

1370. returned to Avignon,. where he died on * ' ] 

the<16thfOf December. /^' . \ 

Gfegory XI. was the successor' of Ur5an« ^ ^'^ 

Soon after his promotieiif lie received an embassy ,> * /' 

fcfua ihe king of Denmark, desiring his asmst* ^ . 

ance agawit the Jmlanders, who had revolted ; ^ 

-"but deputies also arriving from the rebels,^ and .. I 

repi«9entn)gth«.king as a tyrant, Gregory threat* ' " 

«ned him with excommunication, and the king* - 

returned an answer in .these words r ^^ Waidie* 

mar^ the king, to the pope, wisheth health« We 

hold our life from God, our kingdmn»from oih* 

fubject% our wealth fi'bm our ancestors^ and oifr 

•,j, Mth if&m your predecessors : ,*>if you eu« not '^"•^ 

4Hir iriend, we ii^storr. you the faMby thh pre- - 

aent ^liling^'^ *A revolt now took place m ,- 

Italy against the aothotity of the popot The 

Florentines, in particnlar, under pretence that ^^ 

^ their liberty was in danger, determined upan a 

A. D. ^***' T^^y imprisoned the pope's nun- 

1375* .cio, destroyed the prison of the inquisi-t 

tkfo, and ^erected a standatxi, on which 

^^ wa9 written, in large letters, the word Z/«fl«sr*s. <, 

Gregory^ therefore, excommunicated them, and. 

ordered their property to be seized, and their 

■ person* to be enslaved, in i^rhatever country they 

ihouiil be found. Id England, Germany, arid ; ''*"' 
^ Other kingdomai they were conseijuendy mode - , 
«lilve8 } which, aOon after, obliged them to think 
of an ac^mmodatien. jGregory bow wend to ' 
'Home, but the'E'Romafts maintained the sove- . ^ '■ 
•ireigntjr of their city. About this t^^Jm^ffvOI^ 

• ••:-: .. . " '^ ^-^ -*"-,. ^ 
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'^idxt chancellor of Oxlbrd^ to imprison Wicki^ *, ,;J 
-lifie^ but he i¥a^ protected by the king, the duke \ *> 
'^$3t Lanta&tt^T and the « nobles, as weU as by the 
citizens^ol. London* Gregory in the blowing, *" 

year died »at^onisi» ^ 

Upon his deaths the Italian prelates exhorted ^fi 

ith€ cardinals te choose a Roman or Italian pope, . ^^ - 
othe^riA'ise, they threatened them iilrith an in&ur- 
, l«^on of the people. When the catrdinals .en- . ^ 

teied the conclave,, the -tumult increased. The. /> 'V 
^common people- having expelled the .nobles, and- 
brought a great many peasants into the^city,. , . .V 
-with great Violence rushed into the conclave, and * ' * 
demanded a Roman pope. At length, at the « 
persuasion of the bannerets, they quitted the con- 
^ve, and the doors were shut; they continued, .. ' \ 
however, all night round the palace, with great , ., . r 
tumult and noise. In the morning, wi^n they 
heard the cel^ration of the mass, they rung, the 
alarm bells, a«d, having obliged the cardinals to ** ' '* 
-iopen the windows of the conclave, they ..declared* ''\ v- 
' ^t, unless they immediately chose a Roman or " '^' . 
Italian, tiiey would put them to death. In this •* * ■ ' ^ 
i«fextremity", the French cardinals, who were;thfee- ■ - ^^ , 
fourths of the whole college, protesting that ^ '^ , 
they only consented to an election from the fear " .^ 
of iniTnediate death, named Bartholomew, arch- ' • .;: 
•ttshop'of Bari) a gentleman of Najdes. As this ?. ' ^ ' . ?., 
prelate was remarkable for. his modesty and hu- i^ s - 
miltt^,^ the cardinals were persuaded that he > ^ 
^^fould acknowledge his election to be null, and* r» ' 
Would, therefore, abdicate the pontificate. They* ' . -^ 
were, however, disappointed^ for the aicchbishop ^.. *; 
jissimted the name of Urban VI. atid ©bliged the* *%v '• 
cardinals, six of whcan :had fied to the castle. of .^ • «' j^^.^^t 
. 'i8t* ;^flgelo^ toc6meto thepalfure, ^ «erfor» ^ T,' 

?-^ '♦•.-• '-■ '^ W. ^ ^. -* -.?^ ^.v;-^'-i^€^ -^^ 

i .■ . ,••«". .. - " **- ' "''**j(f *.# ^ * 
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^ *i.- "^^^ tRe ceremony of his coroAation. But they «oo!if '^ • 
^ **• «'.^'' ''after went to Anagni, and t^rote to Urbin, re» - ';. 
r.^; ^ ijuh-ing him to abdicate the pontificate. Bein^ ^v 
J *^* ^ - .unable to prevail with him, they wient to Fondi/ - v. '.'^ j 
^ ♦. * »whefe, under the protection of queen Jane, the V* ._ '^^^ ^' 
1^ . chose cardinal Robert, who took the name of \ ^ ''j 
1 T*,- Clement VIII. ^ ^ . ^'^ 

.^ * ,. r Thus a violent schism arose in the church, to - \t -^ 
j^; .. >*- the great disturbance of several kingdoms in Eu- »^. ..r. 
-^rope, which were thereby involved in the raise-^ * ^ 
^ . «,riesofwar. The anti-pope retired to Avignon,- " ** *^ -| 

' *'" . ' wbil« Urban crowned Charles of Durazzo, who ** ' *\ 
" . ' had come with an army of Hungarians tp;Rome*r ^ 

•^ •'' litng of .Sicily and Jerusalem. Urban, soon af- j^ i 
'^ ter, went to Naples, where a inipture took place '*. * 

^._ between him and the king. This rupture was " 
** '^\.-. fomented by cardinal Reali, who, for what rea- .* 

^ \ :1. Son is uncertain, had resolved upon the ruin of ^ ' \ 
-* ' v^ Urban. The Conspiracy which he excited, being - ,,^ 
*•* >. V " -^ <Jiscovered by one of the cardinals. Urban im* * ? 
• ''^ -^ ^^ tnediately held a consistory, where, laying before ^ f 

/- ' ^"V them the proofs he had received of the plot, hft -, 
^ "K^ '■ ;^ oixlered six or seven of the cardinals to be seized ** • 
tt "^^v and put in irons. Having, by tortures, wrested" " 

• *• ^ / ^fvotn them a confession of their guilt, he confin- 

,- ed them to separate dungeons. Immediately! after ^ ' 
.4» ^" < these proceedings, he assembled the clergy ancf' jS* 

*^^ - ^ the people of Nocera, where he then was, and 
*\ ' ^ Ijave them a particular account of the conspi- -^ *■ 
;* .; racy ; then he €rfected a cross, and, with Mghted ' ►' 
' . " ^^*^andlcs> excommunicated the king and queen of ^ '^'^ 
*- . .i>faples, cardinal Reali, with the other convicted ^: *; 
'^^' • cahlinafs^ and the anti-pope, with aSl his ad-^. ^- 
^ , *'\^erents. Th^ kin^ and queen were also de-^» '^ ; 

• '"?\ V *posedi the cwdinals deprived of their dignities, jf "♦ 

\ * t' A • ^d the^ty *\)f 'Naples laid under an inteffict.' ^ ^^ 

*^ . '. ' J. • ^ ^ ''' 
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I , \ivb^ \ms now besiegedvby the kteg of Nbcera^ 
|fc . but escaped by sea ta Geooa, where he order- , 

• • ed the' degraded cardinals to be put to ^ ^ 
1^ ' death. H^ soon after returned to Rome, 1339. '. 

^ ^. where be jjied, by poison, on the 12th of ^ ^^ 
. ^ October, and was succeeded }^ Boniface IX. 

* In the following year, a jubilee was celebrated 

. ' <^ %t Rome^ and indulgences sold, a third part 
f ^o{ the profits of which was given to the pope* 

. . " Not long after. Urban, on account of the many 
f - ' Indignities he suffered from the bannerets of 
1^ ■' . Rome, retired to Perugia, where, at the entreaty/ J 
9. ' * i of the queen-dowager of Sicily, he granted a di-*' 
I ^<* . ' vorce betwixt her son Ladislaus and His young^ ^ 
! . *" queen ConstatuUa, for no other reiuson than be* 

,^ , cause a report prevailed that Constamtia's mo^ ^ 
^ ' , ^er had been divorced by Martin, duke of l^o* 
I '^ liablsunco* About this time, the booiis of Johii 
"Wickliffe having been carried into Bohemia, by n 
' . young nobleman of that kingdom, who had stu<i ' 
f died 9$. Oxford, his doctriues were embraced b]ip 

great numbers of people at Prague> and pub* 
' Hcly preached by John Huss. But a priest of 
' ', Bamberg ordered mmy who professed them to 

^ burnt, and commanded those who recanted ' 
thetr opinions^ to wear upon their breast and 
back, a yellow cross for twelve months. Inlthe ' 
mean time, the anti-pope dying, was succeeded 
by Benedict Xfll. ; and both popes were soli- - 
cited to resign* Boniface consented to resfgn* 
after Benedict haid abdicated^ and Benedict re* / 
k *« ^sing was imprisoned by the kbig of Frahc^* / 
* ' A jubilee was now again celebrated at Rome. ^ '^ , ^ 

; the plague raged in Italy, and especially a. p. / 1 

at Rome, where seven er eight hundred ^^' ' * J 
people died daily, very few of the f*l-. • 

■ *' '% ^ \^ ' . A. "* V '^•: 
. . . ^ ' , ■' *i "^ 
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gtimv retum^il home; great Aaml^rs*tfiiiem ^ 
were robbed, and the women tavished by the. ^ V , *S 
pope's soWiers in the neighbourhood of the city* * *. -j 
This year, the pope confirmed the election.of -^ ' ?^ 
the duke of Bavaria as emperor; and th^ duke ' - ,^ ^ 
of Milan aasumed the title -of king of Italy,? ^ * ^ 
but died soon aftec The anti-pope eacaped ,"•, y;' 
from prison, and, in some measure, reeoyercd his j '^ * i 
authority; and Boniface dying, at Rome, waa i 

succeeded by. Innocent VIL Innocent . dyipg,* .':^^ 
was again ^ucQti^ded by Gregory XII. who f>ro-* - * \ 
niised to abdicate, .^nd exhorted the apti^pope \ ... 
• to resign, but soon alteriog hi3 nesolution, was-. ^ ^ ^ 
^ • >' deserted by his, cardinals. The anti-pope,. also," * -^ 

was similarly desisted* „ A general council soon ^ 
^ j^ J) after assembled at Pisa, and, deposing 
^^ ' *' 1409. ^^^T^ both, ejected. Alexander V,. wfaa * ^ 
* conferred thacrown of Naples 90 the duke ^ i^ > * 
,*^ of Anjou.'* .. , * * ^ 

\ . John Huss, being, elected rec^cM*. of the upi^. ^' 
* jersity of Prague, bnegQ^ to translate the writtiigft 

of Wickliffe into the vulgar tongue, «nd to ex* 
claim against the authority of the pope. la the 
\ V ' meantime Alexander died, and was succeeded. \ 
^ by John XIII. who soon after defeated, a:nd eip*; "^ ^ 

[ \'* / communicated the king of Naples, iMising also. 
^ ^ a. crusade to be preached against hinv, which- ^^J 

.\ -v again gave the Hussites an opportunity of ex* 
"*- \^. " J* claiming against the. papal authority. .Acoord- 
* .*" " itigly, three of these persons, in three different- 
;^ * • %jf <:hurches of Pragucf. during the readingt of the j. 
.. v^ ' papal buH^ c^led.out that the pope • was anti* " ^ 

*r ^' $>lrist, who ordered a crusade to be preached 
l^ ^*' against Christians. They were inmiediatejy ap^ 
^ * pteh^ndf^ and imprisoMii^d, a ufcumstance whftqtt ' 

^fi^ ^ ^ ,•• -^ ' .:.'-, '*'•■'•■ - - 
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^ l^usa*wa9 no «ooner infomted of, Ihafi he Vent '^ X-"*^" 
.^^t th^head of two thomaod men, to the magis- i ^ *f. 
^trates, dc^iaanding the liberty of tK<e prisoDersi ^^ 
• ' ofiedn^ to answer himself^ their crime, if it was ' ^ 
any crime to speak the truth. Tlfe senate proiftis- - 
■ ed that nothing should be determined against the 
:; ^ prisoners j next morning, however, they were ' 
exefteuted* Tb«r friends^ among whom were a 
, great inai^ students, immediately assembled, * - 
' % and, wrapping the dead bodies in linen, carried f 
them with great solemnity through the churched .*- / 
; of the city, calling out,' " These are the saints 
\ who have given their bodies for the testimonies ' 
^. of God." Soon after this, by the intriguiss of the ^ 
^ ^ lushops, Jkhn Huss was banished the city. 
\ -vV In order to settle all these distui'bances, the ' , 

I *• ^.'pope called a toundl in the city of Constance," 
[ ., A v^hich was opened on the 5th of Novem- ^ j^^ 
^' \, b^r, ^hen the first session was appoint- 1414/ 
I * y^d.to be held 4m the 16th. Two days 

^^ hfiigfe the opening* of the council, John Huss * 
arnved at Constance, on the faith of a safe-con- 
\^ .' ' duci granted by the emperor Sigismund. There '^ 
i^ •* * lie employed his time in preaching to the peo- -^ 
i-^ V |4£i; aiidf refusing to desist at the desire of the ^ 
r. I pope, waiB apprehended, and shut up in one of 
* ** the. chambers of the palace. The emperor sent * 
„. (^ers to enlarge the prisoner, but they were 
^ ^ msr^garded by the pope, who insisted Ujat he. r 
I -^ - himself bad * oot given John a safe-conduct* 
' . Howev^, his confinement was, in some mea« 
I '^ ' 'biuret relaxed: he was committed to the keeping^ ; 
I / oftbebiskop of Lausanne; and four cardinal^,* ^ 
f ^ with tbefi;enerals ofthe Dominicans and Francis- - - 
I ^ cs||»syand«ix archlashops and bishopsj iferecohi- . 
/* ' mis§ion(^d to exgimin^ his faith.' Aftefsevei'fl' C 
k '* ^ 1 .-^' "•♦ >. '^^' "^ -i' *^ .• ^..' 

1 . •■.;.;-■*• '•• ■- ^; ,.■—?. ^-.--^ 
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jsesaiona) the {>ope being accused c^^any crimeg^ 
pronuaed tx> abdicate^ but fled in the night from 
Codstance. The council, however, cozxtinued, 
- ^d its ..authority was declared superior to his. 
f Ia<tbe sixth ^^sit^, Jerome of Prague wasr ^ 
(9ted. tq^. appear, and aft^wards for ^tisobeying 
^' ^ :..tbe .mandate^ d^Jared contumacious^ In the ^^,.i 
eighth session, . the writings of \Vickliffi; i^re 
^ '^ prohibited, and ordered to be burned ;; his bones 
' were also ordered. to be dug up and thrown inta .«- 
, , /- profane groiihd. Soon after, the pope was brought^ 
prisoner, .under a strong guard, and, being qjs,^, 
' cused of various critae^, was deposed. On the '^ 
.7. 1 7th of June, John Huss was called before ik pri- ^ 

. , vkte assembly, in the presence of the emperor^ 
« ^ who e;ishorted him to submit to the authority 

of the council, tmd promised, from a regard' •"- 
to his brother Wenceslaus, he would . dismiss "< 
him^ safe ;. otherwise, instead of being a protek- ^. 
tor to him in his errors, he would, with his awn ,♦' 
hands, light the fire to which he would be fX>iV' 
demned. John pleaded the safe^onduct which 
the emperor had given him, but '^leclared that 
. he came not to the council to defend his . do6« ' 
, i trines with a perverse obstinacy ; but ' to i^i^t^ * 
' them, if he should be taught any thing that was' 
better. Next jday, he was again called before the 
emperor and several prelates, and was desired tp 
-abjure tweniy-six heretical articles; John re* 
quired not to be compelled to jlo any thing • 
against his conscience. He said, several of the 
articles he had never taught, and, therefore, * ^, 
' could not renounce them ; the rest he was wil- 
* ling to forsake upon being, better instructed* ,^ 
). The ^emperor and prefetes, not being satisi&ed 
. H^th "^ these conditional si^misisionsj^r So^ was 

•. ■■"''•■ ■• "• ■. .-.. % ■ 
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«0i«kfct*d to TJrfeon. ,The abiKcWion ofGre- 
f«ry XII. ^as, about this lim^, received by the 
eouncilw In l\\e flftc^th session, John Huss 
was introdaced into thet:o<mcil, ancf pfaoed upon 
a higli teat irt thfe view of the whole asseniblvi 
as a |)erson convfcted* of heresy, by thdiSG^ who 
bad been appointed to examine hrm, althoug^h 
Hfe- judges had tmed no arguments to disprove 
im doctrines,* but only insisted that he o\ight U> 
isnbrntt his jod^ment to a general council. Af- 
•ter he was setted, an orde^ was read, tfijoining 
the gtrictest silence, under pain of excommuni- 
Ctttion and two* months imprisonm'fcnt f tlien thfe 
ffl%p0sftions of WickKflte l^ere tead and ^on- 
cletnned ; John Huss* was declared an c^jstinale 
Jtenetiek) ordered to be degraded, and to hede- 
A^errd to the sectiflar court, and hrs^wriiinc^ 
were condemned fo the flames. In consequence 
c#this s<?ntence, he was strippetl of his sacerc^atal 
lS&tiit,*^a paper mUre, painted with devils, was jMit . 
opoB his headj and he ^vas delivered to the ntar 
gistrafe of OdnstanCc, who, the sameday, ftrdei*ed 
Wfh te be burftt- aHve. -finacas Sylvius, after- 
wards Pius II. in hf* history^ of Bohemia, r^late^, 
tJISkt. 'he walked to tht stake as chetrililly as if hi 
had- be^n. going to an entertainment, ^ p ' 
cmd, ipWte he was burning, stint^ an 1413:*'* 
hfmn with a loud^ and strong voice, 
lihough his ashes were thrown fhto the fake, 
y%thisdtsdp!esc«Tie*ofFthe earth On Vhith he 
suffered, which was distributed among his fol- 
lowers, tnd preserved by them as sacred relicks * 
The news'df hfs death no soonef reached Boh'b- 
miaj than the nobles and Imronsf who^hacl em- 
bra^ his doctrine,*wrote threatening letters u? 
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the council, and entered into an association fbr 
their mutual defence. 

By desire of the council, the emperor now 
weiU to J^erpignan, and bad a conference with 
Benedict, who refused to abdicate. On the em- 
peroR's return to Constance, he was deposed by 
the council, and Martin V. elected pope. At 
his election, when the conclave was opened, the 
emperor entered, and prostrated himself at the 
.'feet of the pope, who was afterwards conducted 
to the cathedral church, with the greatest solem- 
nity, the emperor and the elector of Brandeii- 
bui*gh holding the reins of his horse, and being 
followed by a hundred princes, the ambassadors 
of twelve kings, and a whole council. ' 

Prior to this, Jerome of Prague signed a re- 
cantation ; but afterwards retracting^ and en- 
deavouring to escape, he was brought back from 
th«^confines of Bohemia, by John, duke of Bava- 
11^, and shut up in a dark and loathsome dun- 
gaibn in the bottom of a tower, in which situation 
he continued several months. At last, in the 
twenty-first session, which was held on the 29th 
of May, Jerome of Prague, after having with 
great eloquence and intrepidity, defended his 
doctrines in several private audiences, was in- 
troduced into the council, and condemned as an 
obstinate and relapsed heretick. He was then de- 
livered to the secular magistrate, who ordered 
him to be burned alive ; which punishment he 
suffered with the greatest constancy and resolu- 
tion. When the executioner was going to light 
the fire behind him, he called out to him to light 
it before his^ face ; for if he had been afraid of 
hurniifg he never would have come to Con* 
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rfance. In the following year, however, the 
doctrines of the Hussites were approl^ed ^ ^^ 
by the university of Prague. The coun- J417.* 
icil of Constance was soon aftei* dissolved.* 

The pope now returned to Italy, and resided 
in Florence ; and the Hussites soorf %fter, under " 
the. command of Zisca, committing great out« 
rages in Bohemia, he ordered a crusade to be 
pt'eached against them. ' They, however, pub- ' 
lished a letter in justification olF their proceed^ 
ingft. About this time> the anti-pope died at 
Peniscola, and, having on. his d6&th-bed bound 
his followers to elect a successor) under pain of 
eternal damnation, he was succeeded by Cle- 
ment VllL AlphonsuS) the king of Atragon, 
waa&ow entreated to desert the anti-pope^ who 
at last» by liis voluntai^ abdication> terminated 
the schism* # . ^ 
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CHAP; Vir. 

The Pofies corttinued till the Pontificate of Alexander 
VL ; with an Account of the Council of Basil* 

THUS the schism of the church was termi- 
nated after it had continued fifty years 
and ten months. Soon after Manin died, and 
was succeeded by Eugenius IV. He confirmed' 
the legation of cardinal Julian, who had t>een 
sent into Germany by his predecessor, and who 
now entered Bohemia, with an army, to be 
avenged on the Hussites. But he was attacked 
with such impetuosity, that after a weak i^sistance, 
his. army was entirely defeated, wiih the lo§s of 
I heir artillery, provisions, arid baggage ; amongst 
which was the pope's bull, and the legate's 
cross and vestments, which serv^ for subjects 
of derision to the victors. Conformably to a 
decree of the council of Constance, a general 
council was now held at Basil, which the pope 
desired cardinal Julian to dissolve, but which 
that cardinal judj^ed proper t6 continue. In the 
iTJean time at Rome a Franciscan conspireJ 
against the life of tlie pope, by exciting animo- 
sities betwixt him and the Colonnae, and by en- 
deavouring to seize the castle of St. Angelo by 
surprise, with the intention of delivering it to 
that family. But the Franciscan was seized 
and put to death, and an accommodation con- 
a'd. ^'I"^^ed between Eugenius and the Co- 
1431* lonnx. About the same time, the em- 
peror received the iron crown at Milan* 
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The pope now agaia dissolved the council of 
* Basil, but the fathers refused obedience to his '* 
bull, and summoned the pope and the cardinals 
to come to Basil. Deputies from the Hussites, 
having ^en solicited by the council, arrived 
with much pomp. They were attended by 
three hundred arm^d gentlemen ; the people 
crowded the walls and streets tjirough which 
they wei:e to pasp, and looked, with astonishment, 
at their fierce and martial appeardfnce. j^ jy^ . 
Being introduced to the council, cai'di- . 1433,' 
nal Julian made a long discourse to 
them, recommending peace and union ; and, as 
the catholick church, which could be no where 
better represented than in a general council, 
could not err in the faith, he exhorted the Bo- 
hemians, as sons of the chu,^ ch, to hearken to 
her voice, by submitting to the decrees of the 
council of Basil. Jlockysanus, one of their 
deputies, answered in a few words ; after ex- 
pressing his gratitude to God for his favours, 
and to the legate and council for their hospita- 
lity and kindness, he desired a day might be ap- 
pointed when they could be heard upon their 
four articles. The-council assigned the sixteenth 
of the month, when Rockysanus began his dis* 
course upon the first article, which he continued 
for three foix?nooin| successively ; Nicholas, the 
Taborite, discoursed upon the second article for 
two days ; and Udalricus, a priest of the Or- 
phans, expatiated upon the third article, kff two 
days also. Lastly, Peter Payne, an Englishman, 
illustrated the fourth article, in three ^renoons. 
The catholjcks then proceeded to their defence ; 
John de Ragusa, general proctor of the Domi- 
nicans, spent eight dlTys in answering the first 
I 2 
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, article ; -£.gidius Carlerius, dean of Cambray, 
"^discoursed four forenoons on the second article ;* 
and Henry Kalteisan, a Dominican, employed 
three days in discussing the third article. Last- 
ly, John Pulomar, archdean of Barcelona, de- 
claimed three days on the last article. The 
Hussites not being convinced by these measures 
of the catholiots, Rocky sanus impugned the dis- 
course of rtje Ragusan for six days ; and, one 
dispute be^tting another, they debated fifty 
days, without any appearance of an accommo- 
dation. At length, the duke of Bavaria, the pro- 
tector of the council, proposed to terminate their 
differences, by a friendly conference ; but this 
ipethod also failing, and the Bohemians urging 
to return, both Pfirties agreed that the council 
should send deputijp^s to treat with the Hussites, 
in a diet to be held on the seventh of June. Ac- 
cordingly, the fathers natned ten of their most 
learned brethren, who, on the fourteenth of - 
April, set out for Prague, with the Bohemian 
deputies, and arriving soon after, made certain 
alterations in the articles of the Bohemians, who, 
at length, submitted to the church. 

In the mean time, the einperor Sigismund 
was crowned at Rome. At the tenth session of 
the coupcil, the pope was accused of contumacy ; 
and he, fn return, annulled their proceedings, but 
being afterwa'Ws obliged to fly from Rome, in 
disguise, he consented to adhere to the council. 
A schfem, soorl after, took place in the council, 
and he transferred it to Ferrara, for which he 
was suspended by the fathers who remained at 
Basil^ and the duke of Savoy elected pope by 
. the name of Felix V. In jjje mean time, Frede- 
rick ni. was elected empertlh' of the Romans j and 
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the Greek emperor, with his eastern prelates, 
joined the pope at Ferrara, who now transferred 
the council to Florence, where the union with 
the Greeks was accomplished. Eugenius also 
denounced an anathema ag;ainst the anti-pope. 
The Greeks, on their return renounced, and the 
jacobins in Egypt embraced the Roman faith, 
which was also received by the Abyssinians. 
The pope and the council of Basil, soon after, 
sent deputies to the diet of Frankfort, and the 
fathers agreeing to a translation to some other 
city, Eugenius returned to Rome, where ^ j^^ 
he died not long after, and was succeeded 1447* 
by Nicholas V. 

Felix now abdicated the pontificate, and the 
council of Basil was dissolved. The emperor 
soon after entered Italy, and was crowned with 
the empress at Rome ; and Nicholas dying, was 
succeeded by Calixtus III. This pope acted 
vigorously against^ the Turks, who, in the be- 
ginning of April 1453, had advanced against 
Constantinople, under the emperor Mahomet, 
with an army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
men, and a fleet of three hundred and twenty 
ships. On the twenty-ninth of May, they took 
that city by storm, killing forty thousand men, 
making sixty thousand captives, and thereby put- 
ting an end to the Gree«c empire. He excited, 
against them, an army of forty thousand men, 
who marched to the relief of Belgrade. How- 
ever, the Christian princes did not second his 
efforts 2 he, soon after, died at Rome, and ^ j^^ 
was succeeded by ^neas Sylvius Picolo- 1458.' 
mini, who took the name of Pius II. 

This pope received an embassy from the em- 
peror with other Christian princes, and gave the 
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investiture of Naples to Ferdinand, son of Alphon- 
. sus of Arragon. He condemned appeals to fu- 
ture general councils, and sent a legate into 
France to congmtulate the king on his succes- 
sion, who revoked the pragmatick sanction. Pius 
promoted the Turkish expedition, and promised 
y^ j3 himself to sail into Asia, but . died, on 
1464. the thirteenth of August, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age, and the sixth of 
his pontificate, when Paul II. was elected. 

This pope, to gratify the cardinals, permitted 
them to wear red hats, and mitres of damask 
silk, whjch only the popes had formerly worn ; 
and allowed a hundred crowns a month to those 
whose yearly revenue did not amount to four 
thousand. As he had grantedthe ornaments of 
a pope to the cardinals, he resolved to augment 
his own ; and being very fond of precious stones, 
.which he took gi'eat pains to procure, and which^ 
he spent whole nights in viewing, he caused a 
hew pontifical mitre to be rnade with three 
crowns, which be adorned with diamonds to the 
value of a hundred and twenty thousand crowns, 
lie also exhorted the Christian princes to an 
expedition against the Turks, who soon after de- 
feated the famous Scanderbeg, in Albania, and 
obliged him to fly into Italy. He repeived an 
embassy from the emperor, professing his obedi- 
ence to him as pope, and from the King of Na- 
ples, who assisted him in reducing the counts of 
Anqiiiliara. Hearing that the king of Bohemia 
had attacked the catholicks of Silesia, he absolved 
them from their vassalage to that crown, and . 
put them under the projection of the king of 
Hungary, excommunicating their * Bohemian 
oppressor. He also desired the Germans to 
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protect the cathplicks of that country; and, at 
last, offered the crown of Bohemia to the king 
of the Hungarians. Faul now, on a false re- 
port of a conspiracy, imprisoned Plalina, the 
historian, and caused him to be tortured ^wice 
in one day. When Platina was brought before 
bim, he was accused of being led by one Calli- 
manco, who had correspondence with some ban- 
ditti in the wood of Vilitre- After exculpating 
himself, Platina endeavoured to persuade the 
popys, that the report of a plot must have been 
false, a« Callimanco was an unfit person for 
such an enterprise; being a bad orator, sloth- 
ful, ambitious, poor, without forces, and depen- 
dants, and besides almost ^lind. But this dis- 
course served only to convince the pope thatjie 
was guilty. Paul therefore said, in a passion, 
"'•This fellow must be forced 4)j the rapk to con- 
fess the truth, for he understands the true art*of 
plotting;" and, though fully informed of the 
falsehood of the plot, a few days afterwards, yet 
that he might not seem to have acted "fifom le- ^ 
vity, he caused Platina to be stretched upon the 
rack twice in one day, and imprisoned for a 
whole year. Not contented wilh this, and in 
order that his severity might seem to have the 
better foundation, he charged the persons whom 
he had thus unfeelingly imprisoned, with deny- 
ing the immortality of the soul, calling in* ques- 
tion the existence of a God, and being too^ great 
^ admirers of pagan antiquities. But at length, 
wearied with the intercession of the cardinals, 
' he set them at liberty. This pope also publish- 

ii* %d a bull for celebrating a jubilee every twenty- 

I five years^ and exerted himself to oppose the 

Turks j^ but nothing was effected, by reason pf 
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the slothful inactivity of the emperor, which oc- 
casioned a legate to wnte to the cardinal of Pa- 
via, that they would sure!)' defeat the ' Turks, if 
the emperor would fight with a^ great vigour as 
^ jl he then showed. Soon after^ Paul died 
1471. at Rome, of a fit of apoplexy, no person 
being present at his death, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sixtus IV. 

Sixtus equipped a fleet of several ships to act 
against the Turks* Having given his benedic- 
tion to this fleet while lying in the Tyber, and 
granted full remission of srns to all thbse Who 
should die during the expedition, cardinal Ca-' 
raffa sailed thence, in the beginning of June, 
^ and soon after, joined\he NeapSitans and Ven2- 
tiaps.' The whole fleet, which consisted of 
eighty-five sail, made an unsuccessful attacjk 
upon Attalia, or Satalia, a city of Pamphylia ; 
bur afterwards, when the Neapolitans had return- 
ed home, the legate surprised and plundered 
Smyrna, and arrived at Rome about the end of 
..JanuarfV with twelve camels laden with booty, 
• and twentyifive- Turkish captives. The pope' 
soon after, created his brother Jeromimo, prince 
of Jmola and Forli ; > and about the same time« 
received a visit from the king of J)enipafk, and 
many of his nobles, habited as pilgrims. The 
knig, who was mucH admired for his stature', 
and OQ account of bis tkle of king of the Goths, 
behaved with great submission to the pope and 
the sact^ed college. He held the bason when the 
pope washed his handle ; and on Good Friday, he 
refused to kiss the cross till all the cardinals had 
performed that ceremony. # 

A jubilee was now celebrated at l^ome, but 
not with such a great concourse of pilgrims as 
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vas expected. Sixtus soon after, entered into sr 
conspiracy to murder the Medici at Florence, 
The assassins whom he employed, havinga long 
time waited to find the two brothers, together, 
at length determined to attack them in th^ ca- 
thedral church during the celebration of mass, 
while the. archbishop of Pisa sbould seize the 
palace and surprise the senate. However, they 
failed in the attempt; for Julian only was skin, 
and Lorenzo saved himself in, the vestry. The 
bishop, and greater part of the conspirators, were 
apprehended and executed. Seeing his plot 
miscarry, tlie pppe now declared war against the 
Florentines, who were assisted by the king of 
France and the duke of Milan ; almost all the 
Christian princes interceded for them, and Uie 
iiing of Naples concluded -an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with them ; still the pope was not 
reconciled to them, till forced by the Turks land- 
ing an army of twenty thousand men in Itsily. 
He then solicited the assistance of every Chrieti- 
an power ; but ot^the death of the emperor Mo- 
hammed, the Turks evacuated Italy ; which, how- 
ever, in order to satisfy the private revenge of 
the pope, was embroiled in new wars. In re- 
sentmeat for tl>^ peace which Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, had concluded with the Florentines, 
Sixtus entered into an aWiance against hnn, with 
the Venetians. . /fjie Romans .now threatiened 
an insurrectiqn, and the Neapolitans ravs^ed 
their territory. A pgace^ however, was * j> 
soon after concluded, j^nd Sixties <J^ed"t>ri 1484,* 
4he feblrtea^th of August, 
f Upon his death, gre^t disturbances took [rface 
^t Rome ; Jeromimo mni troops to Rotn'js tp dc- 
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fend his palace; but the college of cardinats 
would not admit them into the city, and his pa- 
lace was burned by the troops of the Savilli and 
Colonns, his countess being obliged to save her- 
self in the house of the cardinal of Miian. How* 
ever, the opposite party of the Ursini were in pos- 
session of the castle erf St. Angelo, and threnten- 
ed to elect a pope by themselves. The caixknals 
who were in the other interest, to prevent a 
schism, granted Jeromimo six thousand ducats 
as arrears due to him as general of the church, 
and gave him a safe-conduct to rctire into Imola ^ 
on which account, the Ursini suirendered the 
castle of St. Angelo, and a truce was made for 
a month, between both parties, that a pope might 
^ jj be legally elected. Accordingly twen* 
1434. ty-five cardinals entered the conclave, on 
the twenty-sixth of August, and next day, 
chose John Baptista Cibo, by the name of Inno- 
cent VIII. 

While this pope exhorted others to peace, 
lie himself engaged in a war against the king of 
Naples, who agreed to a peace which he soon 
after violated. About this time, Zem or Zizim, 
brother of the grand signior, then a prisoner of 
Robert Daubusson, grand master of Rhodes, 
was brought to Rome^ where he was presented 
to the pope, in a publick consfetoiy, by the am- 
bassador of France ; but. notwithstanding the 
entreaties and thi^ats of all who were present, 
he would not kneel before his holiness, or con-, 
sent to kf&s his feet. In the following year, In- 
nocent deposed Feixlinand, on account of his 
violation of the treaty he had concluded with 
him, and gaveliis kingdom to the king of France. 
Ferdinand caused his ambassador to make ai) 
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appeal to a general council* A convention was 
now held at Rome, to consult of an expedition 
against the Turks, ' when it was agreed, that if 
the king of France, Spain, or England, should 
go in person against the Turks, the pope should 
likewise accompany him ; but if none of those 
kings engaged personally in the expedition, the 
forces by sea and land should be commanded by 
two cardinal legates ; and lastly, that the Ita- 
lianS) French, Spaniards, and English, should 
act by sea, and the Germans, Bohemians, Poles^ 
and Hungarians, by land. All these projects 
vanished in smoke ; and Innocent soon after re- 
ceived an embassy from the soldah of Egypt, 
then at war with the Turks, desiring Zem t6 
be sent to him, in order to distress the enemy* 
However, an ambassador, about the same time, 
arriving from Bajazet? entreating the pope to . 
detain his brother, and offering an annual sub- 
sidy of forty thousand ducats for his subsistence, 
Innocent accepted of the proposal, atid dtt>pped 
all thoughts x>f the expedition. Nevertheless, he 
did not forget to raise the tythes in France, but 
jnade a present to the king of two-thirds of 
them, in ordtr to obtain the other for himself* 
In the following year, however, he granted a 
subsidy to the king .of Spain against the Moors ; 
and* concluded a peace with the king of ^ j^ ' 
Naples* Innocent survived this peace 1492.' 
only a few weeks, and died, on the 
twenty-fifth of July, in the eighth year of his 
pontificate* ' 
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7^ Pofi€§ conpmued till the'Jhne <^(ke OnmcUiE^ 
Trtnt $ Rue qf Luther ; Sack qfRome, 

UPON the denth of Innocent, the &cdoii$ of 
ih^ different pretenders to tlie poiittficiktet 
4ihe cUef ^ whom were the cardinals Sforza aiKi 
iU»vere, involyed all R^me in confusioB* Hour* 
einer) both of these cardinals were prevailed up« 
on tp resign their pretci^isiooa, in favour of cardi* 
Hal Roderick Borgiay wboi b)r great ptt>tniset 
and a liberal dii^bution of the money whicfa he 
haA amassed, acquired the plurality of votes ; an«t 
jon the teiith, of August, was deckred pope by 
the name of Alexander VL He had been crei* 
^ed a cardinal when a young man, by hb unde 
X^alixtus III. but his life was. so in&mous, diat 
Pius II. after, having <^ten reproved him^ at 
length, drove him from his presence* As his 
character was well known, his dection alarmed 
all Italy ; Fendinand particularly dedaifed, with 
tears, to his queen, that a p<^ had been chosen 
whose conduct would be most pernicious to all 
Christendom* Guicciardini ss^s, " Alexander 
had great natural abilities, and was remarkable 
for his address and powers of persuasion ; but 
vt9A ohieAy distingi^ahed by his vices ; namely, 
debauchery,, kiamcerity, impudence, irrdigion;^ 
•viLriee, i^abidon, cruelty, and an Lfomodeiate 
desire of promoting his natural children to digni* 
ties and honours." 

Alexander, when he was cardinal, kept in his 
house, as his wife, one Venoda, a Roman, by 
whom he hf^d fouclsons and oiia daughter. 
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He pnrdnsed for hb eldest son Peter, the dutcfay 
of Candia in Spain ; but he dying soon after, he 
conferred that dutchy on his third son John, who 
married the natural daughter of Alphonsus^ duke 
of Calabria. The second soni Csssar, was create 
ed a cardinal, and afterwards dul^e of Valentt* 
n<Rs« The youngest son Creoffrey, obtained a 
•prineipaUtf in Naples, and married another natu« 
ml daughter of Alphonsus. His daughter Lu« 
cretia had been married, while he was a eardi* 
nal, to a Spanish noblemaa ; but after his pro* 
motion to the pontiieate, he took her from her 
first husband, and gave her to the prince of Pesa- 
lo ; then ctivorcing her fiom him, he gave her to 
a natural son of Alphons^ king of Naples, and 
after the death of that husband, she married the 
d^eof Ferrara* 

• Upon the accession of Alexander, the states of 
Italy agreed to congratulate him in a body, but 
this proposal was prevented from being put in 
execution by Peter de Medicis, who, from a 
youthful vanity, desired to display his magnifr* 
cence at Rome as ambassador from Florence* 
This conduct of Peter, in which he was joined 
by the king of Nafdes, gave great umbrage to 
Lewis Sforza, who therefore took the first op- 
portunity of exciUng the pope against them both : 
and Virginius Ursini, Peter's brother^ji-law, 
having bought some castles near Rome, from the 
nephew of the late pope, he persuaded Alexan-» 
der to claim them as fie& ikllen to the apostdick 
see,. since the sale had been made without his 
knowledge. The pope accordingly insisted thai 
Virginius shouki pay forty thousand ducats to 
him, as supreme lord of those tfltstles* But this 
pr^xisal bmg rejected) he agun ofiered to give 
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the investiture of the castles to Vii^inius, and to 
conclude an alliance with Ferdinand,, if the duke 
of Calabria would give one of his natural daugh- 
ters to one, of his sons. Alphonsus disdaining^ 
this alliance, the pope concluded an offensive 
and defensive treaty with the republickt)f Venice, 
and with Lewis Sforza, governor of Milan. 
Sforza having usurped the government from hi» 
nephew, John Galeazzo, Ferdinand, at the en- 
treaty of his grand-daughter, Galeazzo's wife, 
sent an ambassador to Milan, desiring Lewis tO' 
resign. Sforza, therefore, now invited the king 
of France to take possession of Naples, promis- 
ing him- his assistance both with men and money. 
Ferdinand, to avert tl\js storm, resolved to -ac- 
commodate his differences with the pope, who 
very readily hearkened to his proposals^ and oa 
condition that Virginius should pay to the apos- 
tolick see, forty thousand ducats for his late pur- 
chase, and that Geoffrey, the pope's youngest 
son, should be contracted to Alphonsus' natural 
daughter, and be ci^eated prince of Squillaci, 
with a yearfy revenue of ten thousand ducats, he 
promised, by a secret bulU to assist him in de- 
fending the kingdom of Naples. 

In the mean time, being informed by the am- 
bassadors of the king of Spain, that Christopher 
ColuqpLbus had discovered America or the West- 
Indies, he published a bull, granting to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and to their heirs, all the 
islands and continents discovered, or to be dis- 
covered, on the west side of a meridian line, 
which line should be computed a hundred leagues 
to the westward of the isles of Cape Verd, and 
the Azores. From this grant, however, he ex- 
cepted all those lands which were already^ dis- 
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covered by other Christian prioces, on the^west 
side of the said line. These he left as the property 
«f the possessors, and besides made it a condition 
oi his grant} that the king should send learned and 
I»ous men to instruct the inhabitants of those coun- 
trifBS in the Cbristiap &ith* About the same time> 
he made a promotion of twelve cardinals ji^^jy^ 
atr RomC) among whom was Ca&sar Bor- 1494.' 
gtHy one of his natural sons^ whose ele- 
vation waS) for some time, vigourosly opposed 
hf the whole sacred college* Being still desir- 
ous of procuring new dignities for his children, 
he again threatened to desert the king of Naples, 
if he would not compel the cardinal of St. Peter 
to deliver up the castle of Ostia, attributing the 
cardinai's rebellion to the king's instigation. It 
would have been vain for Ferdinand tp have 
protested his innocence ; but death prevented 
him from feeling the resentment of the pope* 
^ Ale^nmder appeared now to incline to the in* 
terest of France ; but ambassadors arriving with 
large offers from Alphonsus, the successor of 
Fendinand, he concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the new king, and sent his nephew, John 
Borgin, as legate, who crowned him at Naples. 
With the assistance of Alphonsus, Jie now pre- 
pared to oppose the pretensions of the king of 
France, and even solicited the assistance of Ba- 
jazet, . the emperor of the Turks, against him, 
by informing him that the king of France, after 
he had conquered Naples, intended to attack 
Greece. 

Charles, however, entered Italy with an army, 
where he was joined by Lewis Sforza, who 
about this time poisoned his nephew, and caus- 
ed himself to be proclaimed duke. He quickly 
K 2 
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made himself master of Romagna and Tuscany, 
and soon after entered Rome in triamph) where 
he was entreated by the cardinals to depose the 
pope. Alexander, however, by his gifts, hav* 
ing acquired friends among the king's counsel- 
lors, concluded a treaty with him, by which it 
was agreed, that till the conquest of Naples, the 
king should be put in possession of the castles of 
Civita Vecchia, Terracina, and Spoleto ; that 
the pope should pardon all the cardinals and 
barons that had adhered to the king ; that he 
should give him the investiture of Naples, and 
deliver up to him the brother of the >grand sig- 
nior ; and lastly, that Caesar Borgia, cardinal of 
Valcntia, should accompany the king three 
months as apostolical legate* This treaty being 
concluded, the pope received the king With 
great pomp in the church of St. Peter. The 
sacred college were highly offended with the 
king, for agreeing to an accommodation with 
the pope, and eight of the cardinals immediately 
left Rome* Charles was now informed that Al- 
phonsus had resigned his kingdom to his sou 
Ferdinand* Ferdinand, however, was unable 
j^ jj to make any opposition, and retiring to 
1495. the island of Ischia, left his kingdom to 
the possession of Charles, who entered 
Naples on the twenty-second of February. 

The pope now concluded a treaty against 
him with several princes, but Charles returning 
to France, Ferdinand recovered his kingdom. 
The emperor, hbwever, threatened to return, 
and the Venetians, in terror, solicited assistance 
from England, and from the emperor, who 
accordingly, entered Lombardy to their assist* 
auce, but returned dissatisfied to Germany. The 
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pope now attacked the territories of the Ursi- 
ni> but on receiving forty thousand ducats, 
concluded a peace with them. Soon after the 
publication of the truce, all Rome was thrown 
into confusion^ by the murder of tlie duke of 
Candia, who was assassinated in the streets, by 
his brother the cardinal of Valentia* The car- 
dinal Borgia was prompted by jealousy to this 
horrid deed. As he had no inclination to an 
ecclesiastical life, he was ambitious of possessing 
that temporal grandeur which his brother en- 
joyed, and was besides impatient to find that 
the duke had a greater share in his sister*s af- 
fections than himself. Both the brothers are 
said to have been rivalled by the father ; who, 
not being . satisfied with his daughter's second 
marriage, hired felse witnesses to prove the im- 
potence of her husband. The pope was afflicted, 
beycmd measure, at the death of his son ; and 
suspecting the cardinal Sforza and the count 
of Mirandola as guilty of the murder, he caused 
them both to be apprehended : but, a few days 
after, discovering the real author, he deplored 
his misery, with tears, in the consistory ; confess 
sed the wickedness of his former life ; and nomi- 
nated several cardinals, by whose advice he so- 
lemnly promised to reform the manners of his 
court. He dropt these good resolutions, however, 
in a few days, and returned with more eagerness 
than ever, to the practice of those vices in which 
he had spent his life. Soon after, he granted 
the investiture of Naples to Frederick. Being 
informed that one Savonarola, a Dominican of 
great authority at Florence, had prevailed with 
that city to restore the popular government, and 
bad written to the emperor, and to the kings of 
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England, France, Spain, and Portugal, exhorts 
ing them to assist the church, whidi was cor^ 
rupted from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot, and to pluck up by the authoritf of 
a general council, the abomination of desolatioii 
Which stood in the holy place, he prohibited 
hhn from preaching, and cited him to appear at 
Rome. As the monk refused to go to Rome, he 
threatened to excommunicate the Florentines, 
and as their magistrates were at this time desir- 
ous of his favour, thejr ordered the Dominican to 
be sUent. Savonarola obeyed ; but several of his 
companions still continued to reproach the pope, 
In their sermons, with great freedom* The Fran- 
ciscans adopted the opposite party, i^ith equal 
warmth ; and the dispute went so &r, that one 
of the Franciscans challenged a Dominican to 
walk with him into the midst of a fire, in proof 
of the truth of their doctrines. The challenge 
being accepted, an immense crowd assembled to 
see the experiment ; but the Dominican being 
afraid, desired to enter the fire with the coose- 
crated wafer ; which being opposed by the Fnov- 
cisbans, and insisted on by Savonarola, served for 
an excuse to delay the proposed trial* Savonaro- 
la, however, lost liis imputation with the people, ^ 
and next day was seized, with two of his com- 
panions ; and being degraded by the general of 
their order, they were delivered to the civil ma- 
gistrate, who ordered them to be put to death. 
A. D. Meanwhile, Lewis XI L succeeded to 
1498* the crown of France, and laid claim to the 
dulchy of Milan ; and Alexander, being de- 
sirous of obtaining some dignity for his son, pro- 
posed an alliance between him and Carlotta, the 
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daughter af the kmg of Naples, and that the 
principalit7 of Tarento should be granted to him 
as her dowry. Frederick rejecting this proposal 
with disdain, the pope immediately applied to the 
king of France ; and as Carlotta was then at his 
court, he asked his assistance in concluding the 
proposed alliance* Lewis be.ing resolved upon 
an expedition into italy, and desirous of obtain* 
ing a divorce from bis present wife, complied 
readily with the pope's request ; accordingly, Cs- 
sar Borgia having resigned the cardinalate, set 
out for France, with the pope's bull, authorizing 
an examination of the king's marriage. Arriving 
at Paris, he was received with great honour by 
the king, who created him a knight, and duke 
of Vakntinois in Dauphin^, and gave him ^ jy 
the conunahd of a body of one hundred X499. 
hors^ with an annual pension of twenty 
thousand livres* The following year he married 
Carlotta, a daughter of a peer of France, as the 
daughter of Frederick had absolutely refused to 
marry him* 

The king of France now marched into Italy, 
and quickly made himself master of the Mila« 
nese ; Sforza, in a disgraceful manner, abandon- 
ing Milan, and flying with his wife, children, and 
treasure, into Germany* The pope likewise laid 
hold of this opportunity ; and, soliciting the king 
to fulfil his engagement to the duke of Valenti- 
nois, who had come with him from France, 
Lewis granted him three.hundred lances at his 
own expense, and a body of five thousand Swiss, 
to be paid by the pope ; with which force Alex- 
ander proposed to reduce the. whole territory of 
Romagna under tlie subjection of the Roman 
see> but, ih reality, he intended that countiy aa 
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A settkmettt for Caesar. Borg^A prcpofted at fine 
to make himself master of Imok and Foili^ 
then m the posacBsioD of the widow of Jeromtmoy 
Bephew of the late pope Sixtua* This woman, 
with great spirit, made eveff preparation to op* 
pose him ; she repaintd the fortifications of htt 
cities, and sent her children to Florence, whithep 
she also repaired to solicit assistance. Her jour« 
ney being without effect, she sent an embassy to 
the pope, with a poisoned letter, wrapped up in 
scarlet c^th, to be delivered into his own hands; 
and having with great labour, laid all the land 
round Forli under water, the appeared on the 
walls in the dress of a soldier, to encourage her 
ment and gate^ defiance to the army of Borgia* 
Her endeavours, however, to defend herseif 
were ineffectual ; for the design of her embassy 
was discovered at Ronte, and the inhabitants o; 
Imola and Forli« struck with the fate of Alexan- 
dria, which the French army had taken by storm, 
though garrisoned by five thousand men, sur« 
rendered without opposition. Borgia, having 
again received from Lewis thiree hundred lances 
and two thousand foot soldiers, soon after oon« 
quered Pescux) and Rimini, and induced the in« 
habitants of Faenza to surrender, by promising 
them security in their perscmal estates, and anal- 
lowance of four thousand ducats a year to their 
lord: however, having taken possession of the 
place, he sent the lord, who was then only eigh- 
teen years of age, to Rome, where he was soon 
after put to desOh. About this time also, C^sar 
Borgia is said to have poisoned the cardinal of 
A.D. ^^*^ name. After the conquest of Faen- 
1500. za, Borgia having obtained the title of 
duke <^ Romagna, marched against Bo^ 
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logAOy but was fM^veated from attacking it by the 
d^re of the king of France* 

In the mean time, a jubilee was Celebrated at 
, Rome, but not frequented bf any great concourse 
of pilgrims. About the same time, Lewis Sfer* 
la recovered the MUanese, but was soon after 
seiaed by the Swiss in his own sendee, and de* 
Urered to the king of France. The kings of 
France and Spain now agreed to a partition of 
the kingdom of Naples, which was confirmed by 
the pope* Frederick was confounded at this agree- 
ment, as he had admitted the Spanish troops fbv 
the purpose of opposing the French. Leaving 
a garrison in Capua, he retired in despair to Na» 
plfis* Capua was soon after taken by storm, and 
Borgia, who accompanied the French army as 
lieutenant-general, at the sacking of that city, 
seized forty of the fairest nuns as hii booty. Frei- 
derick bebg informed of the loss of Capua, from 
his detestation to the lung of Spain, resigned his 
whole kingdom to the French, and went ^ ^ 
with his &miiy to France, whei*e he was 1501.' 
created duke of Anjou, and allowed a 
ycariy pension ofthirty thousand ducats. 

Meanwhile, the affairs of the pope proceeded 
with their usual prosperity. He made himself 
master of all the possessions of the Colonnas and 
Savelli in the Terra di Roma, which he divided 
betwixt the Ursina and. his son Borgia, to whom 
Piombino also was obliged to surrender.—*? 
Though the king of France was displeased with 
the conquests of Borgia, he nevertheless gratified 
the pope in all his demands, and prevailed with 
the duke of Ferraiu to conclude an alliance be^ 
tween his eldest son Alphonsus and , Lucretia, 
the pc^'s daughter. To secure his possession^ 
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^ jj from the ambition of Borgia, the duke 

1502. consented ; accordingly, (the pope allow* 

ing his daughter a dowry of one hundred 

thousand ducats in gold, and the value of one 

hundred and eleven thousand ducats in jewels) she 

arrived at P'errara, on the 1st of February, where 

she was received with great magnificence, and a 

few days after the apostolick nuncio gave the so- 

\ lemn investiture of Ferrara to Alphonsus, and 

created him a knight of St. Peter- 

The duke of Romagna had now excited the 
city of Arezzo to revolt; and this enterprise 
succeeding to his wish, he left Rome, and sur- 
prised Cagli, a city of the duke of Urbino, whose 
dutchy he quickly made himself master of, al- 
though the duke, a few weeks before, had accom- 
modated with the pope all his differences about 
the tribute. After this conquest, he seized some 
places belonging to the lord of Camerino, whom, 
with his two sons, he ordered to be strangled. 
The king of France now promised to check the 
ambition of Borgia, but, by the intrigues of the 
pope, wh^n the king arrived at Milan, Borgia 
was received with caresses. But a confederacy 
was soon after formed against him by the Ursinl 
and several other lords, who withdrew their 
troops from his army, and entered into a league 
for their mutual defence. Borgia was greatly 
alarmed at this confederacy, as their tix)ops were 
more numerous than his: however, with his 
usual good fortune, he prevailed upon the Ursi- 
ni, even after they had gained some advantages 
over him, to consent to a separate peace. The duke 
of Urbino, and the lord of Camerino, immediate- 
ly fled, one to Venice, and the other to Naples ; 
itnd Borgia, soon after, made himself master cf 
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f ano and Koigaglia, into which last city he en* 
ticed Paul Ursino, with the duke of Gravina, 
Vitellozzp, Vitelli, and Oliverotto of fermo, 
three other chiefs of the late confederacy, two 
of whom, next day, he ordered to be stran* 
glcd. 

The pope, in the mean time, with intention, 
as It was believed, of raising money for his son, 
proposed a general crusade against the Turks ; 
for which purpose he sent nuncios into the diffe- 
rent kingdoms of Europe, but with little or no 
success ; his infamous character rendering all his 
proposals suspicious. However, he still succeed- 
ed in deceiving the Italian princes. Upon being, 
informed of the tragedy at Sinigaglia, he impri<^ 
floned the cardinal Ursino in tlw castle of Saint 
Angelo, and sent his youngest son, the prince 
of Squillaci, to take possession of the territories 
belonging to that family, and the other confede- 
rate lords. The cardinal dying (as was suppo* 
sed by poison) after twenty days imprisonment, 
Borgia immediately ordered the other two lords 
to he put to death at Sinigaglia, and marching 
thence in the end of JanUary> made himself 
master of Citta di TIJastello and Perugia ; then 
desiring an opportunity to seize Simna, he or- 
dered the inhabitants to banish their lord Pandol- 
pho Petrucci, as his enemy. Pandolpho was ac- 
cordingly banished ; but, the king of France in- 
terposing, Borgia was obliged to desist from, that 
enterprise. However, he took possession of the 
territories of the Savelli, and several of the 
strong places belonging to the Ursini, even 
against the command of the king of France. 

Borgia now formed the design of making a 
conquest of Tuscany ; and to provide money 

Vol. XVI. L 
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for that expedition, formed a design, with the 
concurrence of his father, to poison all the rich 
cardinals, and to seize their revenues and estates ; 
but by the mistake of a servant, the plot proved 
fatal to the contrivers. Authors differ a little, 
though not materially, in the relation of this fact. 
According to Guicciardini, Borgia sent a pre- 
sent of some flasks of poisoned wine to thfe car- 
dinal of Cometo, in whose garden they proposed 
to sup,' but ordered the servant to give none of 
it to any person. Alexander soon after coming 
into the garden, and calling for some wine before 
supper, the servant gave him some from the poi- 
soned flasks, thinking the prohibition could not 
extend to the pope, however valuable and rare 
the wine might be ; and Borgia, in the mean 
time appearing, unsuspiciously drank of the 
3ame wine with his father. They both immor 
diately felt the symptoms, of the poison^ and 
A. D. Alexander died the next day, ,being the 
1503. ^ 8th of August } but Borgia, having 
drank his wine much diluted, by the as- 
sistance of antidotes recovered, after a Ipng ill- 
ness, in which he lost both his skin and his 
hair*. 

Though the death of Alexander gave great 
joy to the Romans and to all Italy, yet Rome it- 
self was now a scene of tumult and confusion. 
At last, Pius III. was elected, but died soon after 
of poison. Julian de la Rovere, nephew of Six- 
tus IV. and cardinal bishop of Ostia, at the death 
of Alexander, was a candidate for the poiitificate ; 
and reflecting on the infirm health of Pius, he 

* This fact is doubtful i as Guicciardini isproverbial in 
Italy> for his hatred against Alexander VI. 
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stin continued to solicit the interest of the cardi- 
nals. Though he was of a bold and impetuous 
spirit, had spent his life in continual travels, and 
was at enmity with several great men, yet, as he 
was accounted liberal and faithful to his word, 
and had amassed great wealth, he quickly made 
many friends, especially by his extravagant pro- 
mises of overturning every foreign domination in 
Italy, and by a distribution oi the money which, 
from an opinion of his punctiudity, was presented 
to him by the x:itizeiM of Robie. He procured 
the interest of the Spanish cardinals, partly, by 
Borgia's means, whom he promised to confirm 
general of the church, and to conclude an alliance 
betwixt his daughter and his own nephew, prefect 
of Rome ; so that the whole sacred college had 
80 unanimously fixed upon' him, that on the 9th of 
October, when they entered the conclave, he was 
declared pope before the doors were shut* He was 
crowned on the 24th of November, and assumed 
the name of Julius H. As he had resolved to 
recover the ecclesiastical state, he behaved with 
great respect to Borgia, to whom a few places in 
Romagna still continued faithful. But to the do- 
minion of this country, the Venetians now aspir- 
ed ; Julius, therefbne, appointed Borgia to oppose 
them, but before his departure, he desired him to 
surrender those places to him, that the Venetians 
might have no pretence for attacking them, as 
not constituting ^rt of the patrimony of j^ jy\ 
the church. Boi^ia refusing this demand, i504. 
Julius ordered him to be apprehended on 
board his galley at Ostia, and soon after, obtain* 
ed from him a resignation of his right. 

Borgia, however, soon after escaped, and went 
to Naples to the Spanish general, who at first 
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treated him with great honour and respect ; but 
soon after, in consequence of an order from Fer- 
dinand, he sent him on board a galley to Spuni 
where he Was committed to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the castle of Medina* Three years after- 
wards, having bribed his guards, he was let down 
from the castle wall, and escaped to the king of 
Navarre, whose sister he had married. He was 
there soon after slain in a skirmish against the 
Cantabrians, who stripped his corpse^ which was 
afterwards interred at Pampeluna. 

The Venetians were now forced to tesign thdr 
conquests in Romagna to the pope, who marched 
from Rome, and made himselfmasterof Ptrugia 
and Bologna. He also entered into an alliance', 
which we shall notice in the proper place, under 
the name of the League of Cambray, with the 
kings of Arragon, Spain, France, and the empe- 
ror, against them, when they earnestly solicited 
him to a reconciHation ; but a rupture taking place 
between him and the French king, he was soon 
after reconciled to them, and threatened the duke 
of Ferrara for his adherence to France. Against 
the nation he now declared war, and while Lewis 
was asking advice of the- Galilean clergy, Julius 
took possession of Mirandola. The French ge- 
neral, however, soon after retook Bologna ; and 
the pope's army invading the dutchy of Ferrara, 
was forced to retire before him, and afterwards^ 
completely defeated at Ravenna. In the mean' 
time, several cardinals deserted the cause of Ju- 
lius, and held a council at Pisa, for the purpose 
of reforming the church, both in the head and 
members. The pope, therefore, published a bull 
Ibr a general council to be held at Rome, and 
4oUcited them to return, but they persisted in 
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fiefusiog bU offer. However^ a great reTolutioa 
soon took place in his favour: part of the French 
troops being obliged to return^ the rest were ex- 
pelled from Italy, and Maximilian Sforza put in 
PQSsession of the dutchy of Milan* Italy ^^ jy^ 
at last enjoyed peace, and while JuUiis 1513/ 
was forming new designs to disturb its 
tranquillity, he died at Rome, and was succeed- 
ed by Leo X. son of the famous Loretizo de Me- 
dici and Clarissa Ursini* 

Leo restored the schismatick cardinals to their 
(jUgnities, and was acknowledged by the king of 
France, whom he endeavoured to reconcile to the 
Swiss* He formed a design of seizing Naples, 
and granted indulgences for defraying the ex- 
pense of a war against the Turks. Francis I. 
now succeeding to the crown of France, and re^ 
covering the Milanese, Leo concluded a treaty 
with him* The emperor also .entered Italy with_ 
a formidable army, for the purpose of seizing 
the Milanese, but, from want of money, was 
obliged to return to Germany. Leo, ' at this 
time, seized upon the dutchy of Urbino, and a 
cpnspiracy was formed against; him by the car- 
duial of Sienna ; but the plot was discovered ; the 
cardinal of Sienna, with several others, put to 
death ; and two other cardinals degraded. 

The temporal power of the pope was now 
raised higher than it had ever been be- a, j), 
ibr^, and his spiritual authority was qui- 1517.', 
etiy submitted to by all Europe. How- 
ever, this same year, the papal usurpations met 
with such opposition in Germany, as not only 
rput a stop to their further progress, but gave 
them such a blow, that they have ever since been 
declinipg* The court of Rome, by its insatiable 
L 2 
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avatice, 'was Itself instramental -In t>n»mfting thfil 
grand remolafdon ; ibr the Dominicans, who liaA 
recdyed the commission to publish indulgences 
fe Germanj) conducted themseWes most indis- 
creetly ; they printed several t>ooks, extolliitg 
the power of their absolutions, to which they 
gave the name of Grand Pardons ; and, for ceiv 
4ain rates, set down in a tarifiP which had been 
given them, they -not only absolved the living 
^m all their sins, but delivered the souls of the 
•dead from the pretended pains of piirgatory* 
They likewise sold the liberty of eatings flesh, 
eggs, milk, and cheese, upon prohibited days* 
and pubHcly squandered a great patt of the mo- 
iiey in taverns, where thfey frequently staked 
their absolutions at a game of table* This pro- 
breeding occasioned great mm-muring over all 
Germany ; and John Stanpitz, vicar-general of 
the Augustines, offended, as it is said^ that his 
order had not been employed, as was usual,' iti 
disposing of the indulgences, preached against 
them with great warmtii at Wittsnburgh, where 
he was assisted by Ma:rtin Luther, a monk of his 
order, and professor in that university. He not 
only exerted himself, in his discourses, against . 
the indulgences, but likewise wrote to the arch- 
bishop of Mentz, complaining of the proceedings 
of the Dominicans ; and on the last day of Ck- 
tober, published ninety-five proposidons or theses 
against indulgences, penance, purgatory, and the 
authority of the pope. 

Leo, in the mean time, was much alarmed by 
the progress of the grand signior SeKm, who the 
year before had conquered Egypt, and put' an 
end to the government of the Mamehikes. As 
he was a prince of great ambitionv and had now 



» enemy 10 Asia, Leo was apprefa^sive limft 6e 
mwM turn his victofioua arms against. It^ly; hm 
^e^fom caused devout processkms tp be mad^ 
«t Rome, And walked himself barefooted^ wHh all 
to oowt, ^m the Vatican to tlie chtu^h of Mi> 
fierva» He then wrote to all tbe Christian prin* 
4:es exhorting them to assist him; but SeUm ro- 
43saining inactive, the princes^ upon variotift pre- 
fesces, refused to exert themselves* 

Luther^ judging that his adversaries were en- 
deavouring to defame him, had, in the month 
<if .fonc) submissively written to tbe ^ -q^ 
pope, in his jown justHication, promising isisl 
idl obedicDee to the apostolick see, and 
^declaring that he had published his theses on^ 
.with* the intention of disputing in a scholastick 
I < fnaBnef. Leo now cited him to appear at Rome ; 

I however, at the tnteDcession of the duke of iSAi^ ^ 

<my>i he consented that his camse should be tried 
«t Augsburgh. Luther having obtamed a sa& 
^conduct from the emperor, appeared before cafi- 
dimd Cajetan about tbe middle of October, and 
had several conferences with him ; but, the legate 
msisting absolutely upon his recantation, and re- 
toing to enter into any dispute, Luther decbused 
that he would not retract the doctrines which he 
had preached and written, nnless convicted of 
their error; but as he was a man, and therefore 
&lltble, he submitted his opinion to the decision 
of the church, and to the universities of Ger- 
many, but particularly to that of Paris* As he 
was ttoi .threatened by the legate, he privately 
4eft Augsburgh^ but, before his departurcj he 
4amsed an appeal to the pope to be fixed up in 
ihe principal ^acea of the city. Cajetan imme- 
-4iately wrote- to. Rome^ complaining of Luther's 
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obslinacf, and sent a letter to the duke of S«9^ 
ony to banish him from his domhiions. At the 
same time, Luther wrote a submissive letter U> 
the pope, complaining of Cajetan ; and, being inr 
formed that his appeal was rejected, he agaJA 
appealed from the pope, who, like other men^.was 
fallible, to a future general council. . ' 

Leo now published a new bull, confirming his 
indulgences, in which he affirmed, that all ought 
to betieve that the bishop of Rome had a power 
of forgiving sins* Sodh after, he sent a golden 
rose to the duke of Saxony, and solicit^, his 
counsellors to persuade him to withdraw his pro- 
tection from Luther. But the elector, upon the 
death of the emperor^ assuming by his constitu- 
tional right of vicar, the government of gre^ 
part of the empire, Luther's authority increased, 
and he began to be looked upon as a man sent 
from God, to remedy the abuses and disorders 
of the Roman church. The elector refused to 
accept of the rose ; however, the nuncio who was 
a German, prevailed upon Luther, to write in a 
submissive manner to Rome, and to submit his 
cause to the judgment of a German bishop. Lu- 
ther accordingly wrote in terms very respectful 
to the pope, but added that hd would not retract 
^ his opinions, unless they were^ proved to him to 
be erroneous. He afterwards refused to submit 
10 the decision of the archbishop of Triers, as he 
heard that cardinal Cajetan was to be present at 
the conferences, and that the pope had ^ot au- 
thorized the archbishop to give a final determi- 
nation. However, he consented to a publick dis^ 
pute with Eckius at Leipsick, a city under the do- 
minion of George, duke of Saxony, cousin of the 
elector Frederick^ whither he repaired withCaro- 



lostaidt and Philip . Melancthon, who^ the year 
before, had been appointed Greek professor at 
Wittembei^. Thedispute continued for several 
days, each party claiming^ the victory ; but the 
univermties of Cologne, Louvaine, and 
Paris, which last had been chosen as ^- ^• 
judge of the disputation, decided hi fii- " ^' 
vour of Eckius. 

During these proceedings, Charles of Austria, 
king of Spain, was elected emperor. Meanwhilci 
the ^Tourers of Luther not only increased in the 
etinfMre, but his doctrines began to be attended 
to in Italy. The king of Denmark publidly ap- 
proved of his proceedings ; and Laurence and 
Olaus Petri, two brothers who had studied «t 
Witfemberg, published his doctrines in Sweden, 
where they were &vourabIy necei ved. It appears, 
likewise, from the letters of Erasmus to him and 
the duke of Saxony, that his <^ini6ns were well 
received in England and Flanders. While his 
doctrines thus engaged the attention of gitat 
part of Europe, Alrick ZuingKus, bom in the 
canton of Glavitz, preached against the abuses of 
the Roman church in Switseriand, without hav** 
ing any correspondence with Luther, fh>m whom 
he differed in so. ae points of his new doctrine^ 
Notwithstanding the remonstrances of th« bishop 
of Constance, tha magistrates of Zurich approved 
of the proceedings of Zuinglius, and that whole 
canton, with those of Bern, Basil, and Schaff- 
hausen, embraceii his opinions. 

Luther, in the mean time, being assured of the 
protection of the duke of Saxony, and other prin<* 
ces of the empire, published a treatise on Chris« 
lian liberty? which he sent to Rome, with a letter 
addressed to t&e pope, in which he declared, that 
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he had no other design than the gloiy of God, 
and the discovery of truth, the profession of which 
he would never forsake* Luther was, soon after, 
excommunicated by the pope. But resolving^ 
at all hazards, to defend the propositions which 
he had advanced, he immectiately* published a 
book against the church of Rome, exhorting the. 
German nation to shake off its authority, and to 
oblige the pope and bishops to submit to the em- 
peror. He likewise renewed his appeal to ar fu- 
ture council; &nd, as his books had been burned 
at Rome, Cc^ogne, and Louvaine, he in 
15^ return erected a pile of wood without 
the walls of Wittemberg, where, in the 
presence of almost the whole city, and & great ma* 
ny doctors, he set fire to the wood, and threw the 
Roman decretals and the pope's bull into the 
flames* 

A few weeks after, the pope celebrated a diet 
at Worms, which was opened on the 6th of Janu- 
ary. The empeix>r,^^^having granted his safe con- 
duct to Luther» he arrived at . that city on the 
16th of April, where he again absolutely reftised 
to retract his opinions, unless he was convinced 
by reason or scripture, tliat tlTey were erroneous^ 

The elector of Treves advised him, at a private 
conference, to think of some remedy for the pre- 
sent disorders : but he still continuii^ in his sen- 
timents, the emperor ordered him to leave 
Worms, a^d grsoited him a safe-condgct for 
twenty-one days. . After his departure, he put 
him to the b^n of the empire, by an edict pub- 
lished on the 8th of May, by which, after accuse 
ing him of heresy, he confirmed the pope's bull 
against him and his followers, ^^hibited all per* 
sons from affording him any protection^ and or* 
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dered Um to be seized and imprisoned after the 
expiration of the time prescribed In' his safe-con* 
dact* All his books were likewise prohibited, and 
ordered to be burned. Leo also renewed his 
excommunication against him, and denounced 
the same.' sentence against all who favoured or 
protected him : he - likewise held frequent con- 
»stories at Rome, to consult of means to oppose 
him ; and, having received a book from Henry 
VIIL king of England, in defence of the doc- 
trines of the Roman church impugned by Lu- 
ther^ he conferred on that prince the title of De- 
fender of the Faith. Leo now also entered into 
an alliance with the king of England, and the 
new emperor against the king of France : and, 
spon after, sending troops to the Milanese, he 
quickly made himself master of Milan, Pavia, 
Lodi, Parma, and Placentia* But in the midst of 
these conquests, he ivas cut off by a 
sudden death, which was believed to be ^:^' 
the effect of poison, administered to him 
by Barnabas Malaspin% gentleman of his bed- 
chamber, who, on that suspicion, was imprisoned, 
but afterwards set at liberty by the carnal of 
Medici, who suppressed all examinatioinfonthat 
affidr* 

Adrian VI. succeeded him. Meanwhile, Lu- 
ther was zealous in promoting the reformation. 
Upon his return from Worms, the elector of 
Saxony, to protect him from the consequence of 
the ban, had ordered a troop of masked horse- 
men to meet him on the road, and to conduct 
him to the castle of Wartburgh, in which soli- 
tttde he continued near ten months, neither his 
friends nor his enemies at first knowing what was 
become of him. There he published several 
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books estaMishiiig his new doctrines ; but, being 

informed (hat Carolostadt yl^ making hirtiflelf 

the chief of a partf at Wittemberg, aiwi had ex* 

cited the young people to destroy the altars, and 

puU down the images and the crucifix^ ; he left 

Wailibargh, in the beginning of March, 

^'^ viUiout leave of the elector, and again 

' appeared in pnUic. He blamed the 

ptoceedifigs of Carolostadt; and, soofi after, pab*> 

lished-a translation of the Bible, which not be* 

ifig coDft>rmabIe to |he vnlgate, and wanting se*^ 

Veral canonical books, was prohibited by several 

princes* 

• In the mean time, Adrian sent a legate to the 
diet of Nuremberg, demanding of them that they 
would put in execution the bull of his predeces^ 
SOP against Luther, and grant assistance to the 
knights of Rhodes against the Turks. Neitiier 
the, pope nor the Christian princes having ex^ 
erted themselves, in earnest, in defence of that 
city, it was obliged to surrender to the soldan^ 
after a siege of seven ' months ; and, on tlie first 
of January, the grand-master, with all 
^iSi' the knights, quitted the island and sail^ 
•^™* edforCretc, At this time Luther hav- 
ing procured a copy of the pojie's letter to the 
diet, translated it into the German language ; and 
Adrian, having confessed there was great need 
of reformation, but that they ought to ptxKeed 
step by step, Luther in his notes ackled; that the 
popes had hitherto taken a hundred years between 
each step to reform any grievances* The diet, 
likewise, declared to fiie nuncio, that it was im- 
possible to put the edict against the Lutherans in 
execution, without hazarding a civil war, as the 
pe9ple, by Uie books lately published^ were noW 
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weH laKnicted mthe oppressions of the court of 
Rome. Notwithstanding the opposUioo of the 
legate, they also drew up a memorial, which 
thef entitled Centum Cravamma^ or, the Hundred 
GrieTances ; and, on the 6th of March, they pab- 
Bshed an edict, prohil^ting the preachers to dis* 
course on any subject tending to disturb the pub- 
Uck peace ; which, with the memorial, the pope's 
brief, and their answer to the legate, they sent 
over dim Germany, and ev^i to Rome, where the 
ingenious confession of the pope, that his court 
and clergy were the original source of the evil, 
gave great ofience to the prelates* Soon after, 
Adrian died at Rome* His death, which was 
suspected to be the effect of poison, gave great 
joy to the Romsms, who were offended with his 
sobriety and regular manners, having been de- 
bauched by the luxury introduced by his prede*- 
cessor Leo* 

The cardinal de Medici succeeded him, by 
l&e name of Clement VII* and sent a legate to 
the ^et oi Nuremberg, complaining that the 
ban published against the Lutherans was not 
put in execution ; but the princes replying that 
the most proper nieans to restore the publick 
peace, would be immediately to redress the 
grievances they conH>lained of, he declared that he 
had seen a copy of the dfUum Grav4umna at Rome, 
Which neither pope nor cardinals believed to 
have been published by order of the Germanick 
body, as it contained many things derogatory to 
the authority of the apostoUck see, on which arti^ 
cles he had no commission to treat, but that he 
was willing to regulate, with tlieir concurrence, 
ether matters tending to reform the abuses in 
Gemrany. He accordingly drew up a form ^ 

Vol. XVI. M 
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reformation^ which was rejected by the prim^esi 
a&it regarded only the inferior clergy, and tend- 
ed, in the main, to enlarge the pope's authority, 
and that pf the ecclesiastick princes of the em- 
pire, to the prejudice of the lay princes. A 
league, however, was now formed, between the 
archduke Ferdinand, the two dukes of Bavaria, 
the archbishop of Saltzburgh, the bishops of 
Trent and Ratisbon, with the deputies of nine 

oher bishops, for the support of the re- 
^5^ ligion of the church of Rome. On the 

other hand, the deputies of the states 
that had embraced Luther's doctrines assembled 
irt the same month at Spire, where 'they ordered.all 
the controverted articks of religion to be col- 
lected by their own divines, with the intention of 
presenting, them at the following diet, to be held 
in the same city, in the month of November. 
This diet, however, was never assembled, for 
the pope having written to the emperor, com- 
plaining of the proceeding of the diet of Nu- 
remberg ; Charles, who had great need of Cle- 
ment's assistance against the French in It^y^ 
wrote from Burgos, in Spain, to the German 
princes, annulling the diet of Nuremberg, a^d 
prohibiting the assembling of the diet of Spire. 

Notwithstanding this declaration of the env 
perorin favour of the papal authority, Clement 
still refused to join the alliance against France ; 
however, he secretly granted seventy thousand 
ducats to the duke of Bourbon, the commander 
of tlve Imperialists ; who, I'eceiving a reinforce- 
ment of six thousand Germans, expelled the 
French from Italy, and laid siege to Marseilles ; 
but Francis^L marching to the relief of that, city, 
he was obliged to retreat with precipitation into 
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Lombardy* Francis pursued him with his army 
over the Alps, and^ recovering Milan and seve- 
ral other towns, concluded a treaty with the 
pope. But this treaty was fatal to them both : 
for the Imperialists having received several re- 
inforcements from Germany, attacked the French 
army, weakened by a detachment to the siege of 
Naples, and after a fierce engagement of 
some hours, entirely defeated them, and ^^n?' 
took the king of France^ with many no- 
bles and officers.^ 

This year, a jubilee was celebrated at Rome* 
but, by the ^{{usioQ. of Lutbefs doctrines, indul- 
gences had greatly sunk in their value, so that 
few strangers appeared in that city* Clemeiit now 
sought an accommodation with the emperor, 
but bis offers being rejected, he entered into a 
confederacy against him, with the marquis of 
Pescara, the Venetians, the duke of Milan, and 
the king of France. The Imperialists, however, 
'Were not only successful in Lombardy, but by 
the assistance of the family of Colonna they sur- 
prised the pope in Rome, and obliged him to 
agree to a truce with the emperor for four 
montlis, to forgive the outrage, aiKl to recal his 
troops from the Milanese* But the Neapolhan 
troops had no sooner retired from Rome, than 
Clement, reusing to fulfil the articles which he 
had been compelled to subscribe, deposed the 
cardinal of Colonna, declared all his family re- 
bels, and, sending a considerable body of troops 
into their territories, plundered and burned a 
great many of their towns. The cardinal of 
Colonna, in the mean time, residing at Naples, 
appealed to a future general council, and caused 
writings to be fixed to the church doors of Romei 
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Citing the pope, in the name of the empefor, t» 
appear at Spires before a g^eaeral council* ,A 
general diet of the empire had been held in tliat 
Qity, in the months of July and Augusti ia 
which the party of the Lutherans appeared more 
powerful Uian ever; and it was agreed^ that, 
till the celebration of a general coimcil, each 
prince should so govern his subjects, as he should 
be able to give an accbuat to God and the 
A. D. emperor^ Thu8> liberty of conscience 
1525. was allowed to the LiUherans in Grer- 

Hiany. 
The tmpewty being greatly exasperated a> 
gainst the pope, for absolving the king of France 
from his obligations to observe the treaty of Ma- 
drid, by which ht had dbtained his freedom, i^ 
pealed to a general council, which he insisted 
tipon being imnoediately convoked. In Uie 
mean time, continual succours aiTived in Lom« 
hardy from Spain and Germany, and the vice* 
roy of Naples returned from Spain with a strong 
reinforcement* The pope, having received a 
subsidy of thirty thousand cro^vns fi^m the king 
oi England) at first paid little i*egard to the em* 
peror's remonstrances ; but not being able to bear 
the expense of the war, as he received very little 
assistance from the king of France, and as the 
Imperialists were every day growing more pow» 
erful, both in Naples and Lombardy, he agreed 
to a truce of eight months with the viceroy of 
Na{4es, in consequence of which, the con- 
quered places on both sides were immediately 
restored* ♦ 

The pope, by this truce, promised to pay 
Bourbon sixty thousand ducats^ on condition 
that he withdrew his lurmy fit>m the ecdesi^ 
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asttcal state, and the territories of Florence, 
and, as he had re^c»^ the towns in the king- 
dom of Naples, he, in full assurance* of a peace, 
immediately dismissed the greatest part of his 
troops. The duke of Bourbon, who had already 
advanced to the Bolognese, refased his consent 
to the truce, notwidistaiiding the viceroy had' 
come to his camp, and had offered to cause 
one hundred and forty thousand ducats to be 
paid to him within two months* As his troops 
had already mutinied twice, and allowed him 
omly the shadow of command, on ^heir calHng 
out, in a tumultuous manner, ^< To Rome, To 
Rome,^* partly from inclination, partly from con- 
straint, he submitted to their impetuosity ; and, 
as there was no army to interrupt him, and as he 
was not incumbered with baggage or artillery, 
he arrived before Rome on the 5th of 
May, and demanded a passage through ^«^' 
that city to Naples- His demand being ^ ' 
Infused, next morning he assaulted the city ; and, 
though he himself was slain, in the beginning of 
Ae attack, while bravely luting, with his own 
hands, a scaling ladder against the walls, yet his 
troops with ardour pushing on to the assault, 
about sun-set, carried the place by storm, and 
while the pope and cardinals fled to the castle of 
St. Angelo, they employed themselves in every 
violence and barbarity* The sacking continued 
fi>r several days ; the Lutherans discharged their 
fury against the church of St. Peter and the 
tombs of the popes, and dragging the bodies of 
the saints from their shrines, trampled them un- 
der their feet, while the more rapacious Spani* 
aMs and Italians tortured the nobles, prelates, 
and magistrates^ to oblige them to pay exces* 
M 2 
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she noisoms* As the duke of UtImiio, though 
at the head of a numerous army) delayed ad* 
vancing to the relief of Rome, the pope was 
obliged to cqntulate with the prince of Orange, 
whO} upon the death of Bouriwn, succeeded to 
the chief command. It was agreed tiiat the 
pope should immediately pay one hundred thou- 
sand ducats, and three hundred thousand more 
within two months ; that he should put into tiie 
hands of the emperor, the castle of St» Angelo, 
Civita Vecchia, Citta Castellana, Parma, Pla- 
cenza, and Modena ; and that, upon paying the 
first one hundred and fifty thousand ducats, he 
should be conducted, with the cardinals, to Gae- 
ta, or Naples ; but till that payment, he should 
remain a prisoner. Upon these, tmd some other 
conditions, provisions were carried into the cas- 
tle, where he continued six months longer a pri- 
soner, not having money to complete the first 
payment. Meanwhile, the plague raged with 
violence at Rome, by which great numbers of 
the Imperialists daily perished. The Florentines, 
upon the news of the pope's calamity, expelled 
Hippolito and Alexander de Medici from their 
city, of which they had already usurped the so- 
vereignty, and, creating a Gonfalonier, restored 
the ancient republican government- They like- 
wise broke the statues of Leo X. and of Clement, 
and persecuted all those who favoured that fa- 
mily. The emperor being infonned of the great 
success of his arms in Italy, dissembled his joy, 
even put on mourning, and ordered processions 
and publick prayers, to implore the assistance of 
heaven for the distressed church. However, 
his actions did tiot correspond with these profes- 
sions I for, to draw all the advantages he could 



^i0m the po{>e*8 distress, he delayed giving anjr 
orders to set him at liberty, though the plague 
was then very mortal, not only in the city of 
^me, hut even in the castle at St. Angelo. 
%iiie months alterwards, however, Charles, be- 
ing informed of the conque&ts of the French in 
the kingdom of Naples, under Lautreck, imme* 
^tely sent deputies to Rome, to negociate with 
the pope, with whom they concluded a treaty 
much to the advantage of the emperor ; but the 
condidons beihg snch that it Was impossible for , 
iSie pope to ^fil them, by the assistance of car- 
dinal Colonna, to whom he was now reconciled, 
he escaped, on the 9th December, from the cas- 
de, and was conducted to Orvieto. 

Clement soon after received an ambassador 
&om the king of England, desiring him to de- 
clare his marriage with the ^ueen Katherine 
null, which the divines and lawyers of England 
had already affirmed to be unlawful ; and, on be* 
ing repeatedly ui^d by the English ambassa- 
dors, he named his cardinals, Wolsey and Cam- 
pegio, to decide the affair, to the last of whom 
he gave a bull annulling the marriage, with 
leave to show it to the king and Wokey, but 
with express orders not to give sentence till he 
should receive a second mandate froni Rome* 
These dilatory proceedings of the pope were 
owing to the unexpected success of the emperor's 
affairs in Italy ; on which account, Clement be« 
gan to think of attaching himself to him, in or- 
der to obtain the dominion of Florence. He 
soon after formed a treaty witli the emperor, 
and refused to authorize the divorce* In the 
mean time, the states df Germany had assembled 
at Spire, and published a decree, revoking their 
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former edict, which allowed liberty cxf.consci* 
ence. Several princes, and the deputies of four- 
teen impedal cities, protested against this edict) 
whence the name of protestants wa$^ g^ven to all 
those sects in Germany that opposed the doc- 
trines of the Rontan church. The emperor 

having ordered them to obey the edict, 
^ • ^ • under pain of his displeasure, they as- 

sembled, in the end of November, at 
Smalcalde, wh^re they proposed to enter into an 
alliance for their mutual defence. 

In the beginning of the same monUi, Charles 
had a conference with the pope at Bolognai, 
where he received from him the imperial crown* 
Alexander de Medici, the nephew of the pope, 
was, soon after, declared sovereign of Florence. 
The emperor now entered into a league for the 
defence of the old religion, and prohibited any 
other, but liberty of conscience was, kx)n ai^ei^ 
granted to the protestants. The emperor agaifi 
entering Italy, renewed his alliance with the 
pope; who, hearing that Henry VIII. had dU 
vorced his queen, and puWicIy married Anne 
Bullen, contrary to^i9 prohibition, laid him un- 
der an interdict, and threatened to excite aU 
Christendom against him. About the same 
time, he sent nuncios into Scotland to oppose 
the progress of Lutheranism, and soon after, he 
excommunicated the king of England, who there- 
upon, declared himself head of the church in 
England, and refused the payment of the annual 
tribute to Rome, commonly called St. Peter's 
pence. Clement survived this sentence 
^52^ ^"^ * ^^ months, and died at Rome, 
^* on the twenty-fifth of September, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. 
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, Cardinal Farnese was chosen his successor, and 
assuming the name of Paul II L was solemnly 
(^sowned on the second of November, to the 
gfeat joj of the Romans, who had s^in got 
a pope oftbeirown nation, after an intei^val of 
a hundred and three, years* . This pope assisted 
the emperor in his expedition against Barbavossa, 
Hie pirate, and haiang fitted out thirteen gallies, 
went to Civitta Vecchta, where he gave his be* 
nedictioD to the whole armament. Being in* 
fixmed that Henry VIIL of England, had seized 
the revenues of thisee hundred and seventy-six 
mooaateries ; had obliged upwards c^ten thoa« 
sand monks and nuns to resume the long habit ; 
and had executed Thomas More, his late chancel* 
lor, and Fi^r, bishop of Rochester, because 
tliey had remsed to acknowledge the king as. 
supreme bead of the church, he excommunicated 
and deposed him, absolving his subjects from 
their obedience, and prohibiting all catholicka 
fixjm holding any commerce with the English. 
JBe Hkewise ordered 9^ the clergy to quit his 
domiittons, the nobles to take up arms ^ j^^ 
against him, and absolved foreign princes, 1536.* 
who were in alliance with him, from the 
(Mgaljon of their treaties. This bull, which 
was published on the twenty-eighth of November, 
he ordered to be fixed up in set^ral places on the 
^posite shore of Holland* 

Francis Sforsa, duke of Milan, dying in Oc* 
tober without heirs, the Milanese again became 
the subject of dispute between the king of France 
and the emperor, at whose entreaty the pope 
ROW published a bull for a general council. 
Soon after he sent cardinal Pde, n relation of. 
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Henry VIIL as his legate to the king of France, 
to excite liim and James V. of Scotland, who 
was then at Paris, against the king of England. 
But Ueary being informed that the cardinal in-, 
tended to raise an army in France to invade his 
kingdom^ desired of the French king to deliver 
him up as his subject, and set a price of fifif 
thousand crowns upon his head, which obliged 
the pope to recal him to Rome, and to appoint 
him a guard of soldiers for his protection. A 
league was now formed by the catholick princes 
of Germany for the defence of their religion. A 
sifldiJar league was entered into by the protes- 
j^ J) tants at Brunswick, where they received 
1538. into their alliance Christiem, king of 
Denmark, who,' a few months before, 
had entirely renounced tlie authority of the pope 
in his dominions, and had been solemnly crown- 
ed by Burgenhi^ius, a Lutheran minister, sent 
thither at his de^re by Luther* 

In the mean time, Paul concluded an alliance 
with the Venetians and the emperor, against the 
Turks, with such assurance of success, that he 
even made a partition of the Turkish empire 
with his allies. In consequence of this alliance, 
a numerous fleet assembled at Corcyra; but, 
instead of making conquests, though superior in 
force to the enemy, they twice declined an en- 
gagement, and were pursued by Barbarossa, 
who took and sunk several of their ships. Paul 
now had a coaference with the emperor and the 
French king at Nice, in Piedmont, and prevailed 
with them to agree to a truce for ten years* A 
truce was also agreed to between the protestants 
and catbolicks in a diet held at Frankfort, for 
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vrhich the emperor was blamed by the pope« 

Soon after this, his holiness confirm^ the order 

I of the Jesuits ; but, as the great multitude of 

monks began now to be a nuisance even at Rome^ 

he restricted the number of the professed inthe 

new order to sixty. About this time alto a put* 

Uck disputation took place between the catholicks 

I and the protestants, and continued for two months 

without any appearance of agreement* In the 

I following year, the pope determined to celebrate 

r a council in Trent, on the confines of Germany^ 

I as the protestants had objected to a city in Italy, 

I and, as he himself, being loaded with years and 

I infirmities, could not bear the fotigue of 

a journey into Germany. The protes- "^^H 
tants, however, refused to appear even at 
Trent. 
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CHAP. IX. 

aibe Pcfm e(mdimedtmtheAb9obaionifJlewif IV. 

A. D. T)AUL now ai^nted a congregalion 
1543. X of fhk cardinals, at Rcmke^ wlio 
should act with full power as mquisitoss 
»6f the faith ; excited the empercH* to declare war 
against the pixitestantS) who stiU refused to ac« 
^knowledge the council of Trent; s^ eKCom- 
niupicated and deposed the archbishop of Co^ 
logoe, for having favoured them. The emperoV) 
soon after, made preparations lor war, obliged 
the elector Palatine and the duke of Wirtembevg 
to submit, and, in the following year, entirely^ 
defeated the protestants at Muhlberg. The 
same year, an unsuccessful attempt was made by 
the pope to establish the inquisition at Naples, 
and, during the disturbances which it occasioned 
in that city, Paul was alarmed with the news of 
the murder of his son Peter Lewis ; who, having 
formerly obtained from him the dukedom of 
Parma, and having rendered himself odious by 
his in^mous vices, was assassinated in his pa- 
lace at Placentia. This city was immediately 
seized by Ferdin^d Gonzaga, the emperor's 
lieutenant in Lombardy ; a circumstance which 
raised a great suspicion that Charles himself was 
conscious of the murder* The pope now pro- 
posed an alliance with the king of France, and 
solicited it with the greater eaiDestness since the 
murder of his son, and the seizing of Placen- 
tia* Meanwhile, a new plan of reformation was 
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drawn up by the emperor's order, but comdetnn- 
ed both by papists and protestants* The pope 
also sent nuncios into Germany, with the power 
of reforming abuses, and solicited from the em* 
perorthe restoration of Placentia; but, finding 
diat bis solicitations had no effect, he began to 
think of restoring Parma to the church, and of 
ginng'fais grandson Octavius another territory. 
He accordingly appointed Camillo Ursini go- 
teroor of Parma; but his grandson refused to 
accept of any other territory, and privately left 
Borne, with - the intention of taking possession 
of that cky. Being frustrated in his attempt to 
€urprise the place, he wrote to his- brother, car-* 
dinal Famese, declaring, that if his grandfather 
Would not restore the city, he would treat with 
the emperor's lieutenant, Gonzaga. This letter, 
being read to tiie pope, had such an effect upon 
Mm, that he immediately fainted, and, reviving 
with much difficulty, in a few hours after, was 
seised with a violent fever, of which he died on 
the third day, uid was succeeded by Julius IIL 

Dissentions now again took place in Lom* 
bardy ; which threatened to interrupt the peace 
of Italy. Octavius Famese, afraid of the de- 
signs of Gonzaga, had introduced a French gar- 
rison into Parma, and that city was consequently 
invested by the emperor's troops. The pope 
preserved a neutrality, and endeavoured in vain 
to reconcile the emperor and the king. Julius 
dying at Rome, was succeeded by Marcellus 11. 
and he, a few days after, by Paul IV. who re- 
c^ved the submission of the English ambassa« 
dors, and condemned the toleration granted to 
the protestants of Germany. Paul vigorously 
opposed the interests of the efnpeit>r, and per^ 

Vol. XVI. N - 
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suaded the king of France to vidate kis tmea 
iwith him, but was obliged to consent to a peaet 
with the viceroy of Naples. He recalled car* 
dinal Pole from his legation in England, and 
refused to acknowledge the right of queen £li^ 
zabeth to the throne of that kingdom : he re^ 
fused also to acknowledge Ferdinand as emperor 
of Germany ; but, applying all his mind to tlw <^« 
fice of the inquisition, he ordered a box to be fixr 
cd in a publick place of his palace, into which att 
persons were at liberty to put informations and 
accusations ; and he commanded all causes be- 
longing to the holy office to be tried before hini« 
self once a week. About the same time, be pub* 
ii^ed a bull, by which he renewed all the pu- 
nishments against heredcks, which had ever 
been decreed by former popes, declaring 9M, 
prelates, emperors, kings, and princes, con- 
victed of heresy, to be thereby, without aAf 
fiirther declaration^ deprived c^ their benefices^ 
empires, kingdoms, and principalities. He like- 
wise ordered all bishops to proceed to their own 
dioceses, and all those who had embraced a mo* 
nastick life, to return to their monasteries, admit- 
ting of no excuse in these last, but denouncing 
an anathema against those who should disobeys 
and executing his mandate with such rigour in 
his own territories, that many of the vagrant 
monks were imprisoned, and several of them sent 
to the gallies. Paul did not long survive the 
news of the revolution of religion in 
"15^' England, but died, in the eighty-fourth 
- year of his age, exhortii^ the cardinals, 
whom he called into his chamber, to unite in 
choosing a worthy successor, and recommending 
to them the continuance o( the inquisition. 
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'Scarce any pope had ever acted with more 
arrogance and despotism. His intentions were 
sincerey but there was a sa^rage ferocity in his 
Ifiaoners, that rendered him universally hated ; 
80 that^ even while he lay expmng, the Romans 
tumoltubtttly assembled) cursed his name and 
&mily, andt after gi^og liberty to the prisoners, 
«eC fire to the new imjuisttion. He was no sooner . 
dead, than they ran to the capitoI, broke off 
the head and the right hand of his statue, which 
•they tossed about the streets for three days, and 
at length threw into the Tiber; and an edict 
being published In the name of the Roman peo^ 
pie, for abofishmg the arms of the CamfFa fa- 
mily^ it was executed with such ctispatch, that 
Uie same day there was no memorial of that name 
left in the city. 

' Pius .IV. now succeeded to the papaf chain. 
4ie iiftprisoQcd 4bc nei^ws of the late pop« ia 
the castle of St. Angdo, where, after long 
confinement, they were executed on' account ci 
^ir enormous crimes, though no legal form of 
fBwceedtng was sbserved at their trials. Car- 
<&ial Alt^onso, the grand-nephew of the late 
pope, happening lo beinhis archiepiscopal see of 
Naples, was only fined ; but several other cardinals 
: were likewise thrown into prison, and deprived 
of' rieh bidiopricfcs. He persuaded the duke of 
Savoy that herelicks were more easily refuted by 
' t^e sword than by the eonferences, and so brought 
on a war in the rallies, which condm^d for a 
long time. He determined also to renew the 
councilfof Trent: bttt his nuncios e¥ery where 
met urith a bad reception : upon their addressii^g 
Frederick, king of Denmark, who two years be- 
fore had succeeded tf> ^e throne, he replied^ 
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that> as neither be nor his &lbef hacl ever any 
coBcem with the.pope> he knew no bu&iness hii^ 
nuncio could have with htm. The nuncio 
to the queen of Scotland was obliged to enter 
that kingdom in disguise, and Elizabeth abso* 
lutdy rdused. to permit one of them to entet 
England* Me«nwliile« tbe/HugoRots in FraAoo - 
obtfUDed the free exercise of tl^ religion* A( 
this time also, Pius offended the king of Spain ; 
the French ambassadors exclainaed against the 
papal usurpations ; and the imperial ambassador^ 
presented the grievances of the €rermanick.body« 
Meanwhile^ the council of Trem entiitely 'aboHsbt 
ed the name and office of queatoirsi a kind of 
spUitual tai^galherers, who. dressed themselves 
in strange hatntsv and, assembltng- the- people 
with little hand-bells, extorted money from. them 
uAdtf pretence of alxbs^ and contributiom for 
l^otts workS) thyAdctifsg out curses- aad. aBa#- 
themas against those who refused to buy their 
indttlgencei* They appropriajted the. money 
they raided to their own use, after hartDg: gtvea 
pftH of it to:the officers, at Rome, who Ind pro^ 
cored them permission to raise the contrifoufiau* 
Tihe pope now proposed to transfer the council 
to Bolo^ui ; and deposed several French bishops 
'^on suspicion of heresy. On that acount, like^ 
wise, he cited the queen of Navarre to appear at 

Rome, and^ soon after, was dissolved the 
•J^^' coiuicU of Trelit, which had only served 

the purpose of being an object of ridkuie 
to the protestants* 

Pius now received an embassy from Maxi* 
milian, king of the ftomans, informing him of 
hie dcction, and offering to the pope and apos« 
tolkksee, devotion and reverence, but not obedi^ 
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€l^:e« With difficulty, therefbrC} the ambassa^ 
dors obtained an audience, and though, when 
admitted to a publick consistofy, he adhered to 
hfs instracttons, the cardinals nevertheless gave 
the usual answer, that his holiness received the 
obedience of the king, and confirmed his election. 
Meanwhile, in' Germany, France, Spsun, and Po- 
land, and ev6n in some parts of Italy, objections 
were made to the proceedings of the council of 
Trent; and soon after the pope was alarmed 
with the discovery of a conspiracy against him- 
self; several enthusiasts, under pretence of a 
revelation from heaven, having formed a de-^ 
sign to murder him, in oitkr to facilitate a ge« 
serai refotination, which they said was to be ax> 
complished by his successor, who was to convert 
the wluHe worid to Christianity. The conspira* 
tors being apprehended, were all put to death 
by torture, in the following year, Pius ^ j^^ 
dkd of a surfeit at Rome, on the tenth of i56aC 
December, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, and the sixth of his pontificate. 

On the eighth of January, in the fcJlowing^ 
year, Pius V. was elected. He' published se- 
veral decrees for promoting a reformation, and 
the famous Mia cmta domim; but hearing of tbq 
vident proceedings of Uie Calvinists in Scotland, 
some of whom had murdered Davids Rizio,. in 
the queen's presence, he wrote to the popish 
princes to send her assistance, ordered a nuncio 
to reside in that kingdom, and granted her a 
subsidy of twenty thousand crowns. He also 
sent troops agaic»t the Ht^onots in France, and 
in conjunction with Philip II. of Spain, excited 
a rebeUion s^nst queen Elizabeth of £ngiand. 
He likewise conferred ,the title of grand duke oS 
N3 
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Tuscany on CosiAo de M^did. Mfeiinwliile» 

Jhe Tu^« conqnered Cyprus^ but their fltet wis 

^ D . soon after entireiy defeated by that of 

1572. the Christians. In the following year 

Pius died at Rootle^ much lamented) and 

was succeeded by Gregory XIII. 

This pope prosecuted the war against th^ 
TurkS) which hrs predecessor had begun. Being 
informed of the massacre of the protestants at 
Paris^ he publicly expressed his joy on the oc- 
casion» Three years after^ a jubilee was ceie* 
farated at Rome^ commencing) according to cus- 
torn) on Chridtmas^eve, when the pope^ with his 
golden maltet, opened the holy gate of the Va* 
ttcan church) where there were said to be no 
less than three hundred thousand pHgrims wait* 
ing for the ceremony. During the whole hc^y 
year there were upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand foreigners at Rome ; which, by the care of 
the pope, abounded, with aU sorts of jMtynsions* 
Soon after, he composed dfssentions whkh had 
arisen in Genoa, and his mediation was desired 
between' diiferent potentates of Europe. At 
Rome he founded an English college, and or* 
dered a reformation in the calendar. He is sus^ 
pected of having encouraged Parr to the assast»- 
Dadon of queen Elizabeth. 

Rome was at this time dreadfully infested 
by baftditti. The provost^marshal of Rome^ 
being informed that cMie of their chtefe had 
taken sanctuary in the palace of Orsim, went 
with the; archers, and brought hira 'thence; but, 
tn his return, meeting with Orsrni) Savello^ and 
Rosticttceii three nbbles wfio had been ridingt 
in the country^ he was destred by them, in an 
iiig;>erious nmnnef) to dbmiss his priaener, and 



)%pit)v«d for violaftiBg the unciu^y of the 
, paiace* As he refused to comply with their 
demand^ one of the nobles struck him with 
his whipy and he ordered the aax^hers to fire at 
the nobtesj one of whom was instantljr killed 
and the other two mortsdly wounded. This 
scuffle occasioned^ a general tumult throughout 
the city) all the nobtes espousing the cause of 
Orstni ; and many of the people, who were 
their dependants^ assembling in a riotous man* 
ner). and murdering all the sbiiri) or archers^ 
whom they could find. Gregory, not being able 
to suppress their violence, dissembled bis resent* 
ment for some days ; but having apprehended 
some of the chiefs (^ the sedition, he ordered 
them to be executed ; and, to appease the peo- 
pk, he caused the proTost-marshal to be put to 
death. 

In the foIk>wing year, he received an ^ j^ 
embassy from three kings in Japan, who, 15S5. 
some y^aacs before, had been converted to 
the Christian religion by Francis Xavier and 
other Jesuits. The twp ambassadors, with their 
retinue, and other two nobles who accompanied 
them, after a voyage of two years, arrived in 
Spson; where they were received with great 
respect by Philip, who conducted them to Leg* 
hori^ whence they went to Florence, where they 
were entertained with great magnificence by 
the gra^d duke^ Upon their arrival at Rome, 
Gregory desired all the cardinals and foreign 
ambassadors to wait upon him in form, when 
he granted them an audience, and received their 
obedience in a publick consistoty : overcfome 
with J9y> the pope could not i*efrain from shed* 
(Ung tears* After the audience^ he admitted 
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them to tht honour of lifting up the hem of 
his garment, ap(x>inted the Jesuits convent for 
their residence^ ordered them to he clothed in 
the Italian manner, and gnUUed them a large 
aUowance for their expenses. Many peo^e 
affirmed that the embassy was an imposition of 
the Jesuits, to advance the credit of their or- 
der ; and that the pretended ambassadors were 
only mean persons, hired and instructed to per- 
sonate that character, by those fathers, who tike- 
wise forged their Credentials ; and heing their in- 
terpi^ters, made them speak whatever best suit- 
ed tlieir puiposes. Their honourable reception 
gave occasion to some pasquinades ; and several 
Spanish merchants then at Rome, who had 
lately been at Japan, affirmed, that when they 
were in that kingdom, they had heard no mention . 
of ^y embassy, or of the conversion of any king* 
. A few days ajfter this event, Gregory, being 
seized with a quinsey, died, on the tenth of 
April, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He 
had enjoyed a strong constitution, improved by 
temperance and exercise ; his countenance ws^ 
cheerful and pleasing ; and he was greatly 
beloved by the Romans, on account of the 
lenity of his government : but they did not con- 
sider that the weakness of his administration 
permitted every vice. During his pontificate, 
the greatest crimes were committed with im- 
punity, and a corruption of manners over- 
spread the whole ecclesidsdcal state. As the 
new pope always begins his government with 
a general pardon to all criminals, upon his . 
death the Romans threw off every restraint; 
the whole ecclesiastical state wa9 one scene of 
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debaucbeiy and barbarity; and at Rome as* 
sassuiationS) murderS) and rapes^ were com* 
mkted by all degrees of people, clergy as \vell 
as laity* The palaces offive cardinals wens 
robbed ; uid that of the Famese, where thersi 
• were above thirty serrants and guairdsy. was 
{^ti!ndered» not m a private manner, but publiclyi 
and in the middle of the day. 

In i the election of ano^r pope, cardinals 
Alexandrino, Medtois, and d'Este, resolved to 
jean their interest for cardinal Mdntalto, an old 
decrepid mortified prelate; who decHned* that 
dignity with great appearance of humility, uni 
less they were willing to take the burthen ^of the 
administration on their oi/n shoulders. To an 
excepftion of this, sort, they rea^y agreed, and 
MoAtalto, being' choseik^ assmned. the name of 
SixlusV. He was of poor and. mean< parents^ 
to. the maroh of Anoona^ at a viUage called 
kf Grotte, in the bfdship of Montalto. Hia 
father, Francis- Peretti, who wast a comrnbn 
Jdotighman, could not: affiird to give him tiny 
edoeation, and, when he was nine years old, 
hired him out to one of hisnctghbours, to look 
after his sheep: and hogs* In this mean oocupa- 
tioB, he did not long oontinoe; for, being do* 
aired by a Franciscan friar, who had lost his 
way, to show him the road to Ascoli, he de« 
serted the hogs, and. run before him to the 
(own* The friaa*, having found his road again^ 
.seveiul times desired him to return ; but the 
boy refusing; to leave him, he at length asked 
bim if he would Uke upon htm the habit of his 
Older, which he described as beiog very austere : 
the boy re)>liedy « That he worfd Fitiingly 
sufibrthe paips of purgatory, if he would make 
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bim a scholar.*' He was accordinglf recetred^ 
with the consent of his parents, into the convent 
of the Franciscans at Ascoli, where he quickl)r: 
made a surprising progress in learning. H& 
soon after distinguished himself at several pub*; 
lick dis(>utationS) and acquired the reputation oC 
being an excellent preacher. But his fiery ini- 
petuous disposition, his insolent and disdainfiiL 
behaviour, raised him, at the same time, many 
enemies. Early, he discovered great ambition j^ 
and, though he was envted and hated by his 
brother monks, yet, by his abilities, he acquired 
the favour of cardinal Carpi, whose protectioi| 
was of great service to him against lus nu» 
merous enemies. By the interest of this car» 
dinaly he obtained several small promotions t 
and, having likewise ingratiated himself with, 
father Ghisilieri, afterwai<ds Pius V. and with 
the Colonna family at Rome, he obtained ,*ib» 
office of inquisitor-general at Venice, where by 
his insolent and overbearing conduct, he so great^^ 
ly offended the senate, that, upon the death of 
Paul IV. he was obliged to consult his safety 
by flight. However, upon the election of Pius 
IV. he returned to that city, but was again 
oiriiged to escape at midnight, in a gondola, 
after he had ordered an insolent monitory to be 
fixed upon the door of St. Mark's church. Up- 
on his return to Rome, he was made consulter 
of the inquisition ; and, upon the accession of 
Pius V. he was created general of his order, 
afterwards bishop of St. Agatha, and, at last, a 
cardinal. To enable him to support this dignity, 
Pius assigned him a pension, and besides made 
him a present of a considsrable sum of money. 
Upon hi^ promotion to the sacr(4 colleg«i 
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Whteh liappeti«d in the forty-ninth year of his( 
fl^, he quite altered his former manner of life | 
in order to conceal his aspiring views, he affect- 
ed a total disregard of all worldly pursuits, and 
became humble, meek, patient, and affable; 
Which mask of hypocrisy he wore for fifteen 
years* He led a very retired and private life, 
exercised himself in works of piety, spent much 
of his time in the confessional chair, seldom ap- 
peared in the consistories, and, during the three 
last years of the pontificate of Gregory, affected 
to be very infirm and sickly, so that he was 
often saluted in a manner which, would not 
have been very agreeable to any body else, 
**^ God help you, poor old man ; you have al- 
ready almost. run your race*" The cardinals, 
out of contempt, used to call him the Ass of la 
Marca. What was their astonishment^ when he 
threw of the disguise I 

While they were crowding towards him in 
the conclave, to congratulate him on the ap- 
pearance of success, he sat coughing and weep- 
ing as if some great misfortune had befallen 
Inm ; but^ no sooner did he perceive, upon the 
scrutiny, that there was a sufhcient number of 
votes to secure his election, than he threw his 
staff, with which he used to support himself^ 
into the middle of the chapel ; stretched himself 
up ; and appeared taller, almost by a foot, than 
he had seemed for several years before. His 
behaviour alarmed the cardinal-dean, who called 
out, ** Stay a little, softly ; there is a mistake in 
^e scrutiny ;*' but Montalto, with a stern look, 
boldly answered, " There is no mistake :" and 
imitiediately began the Te Deum Laudamus, 
in such a strong and audible voice^ that the 
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vA^oto conclave was at first struck dumb ; but* tk 
length, acootnpanied him in a tame aad spiritless 
manner. After the hynui) the master of the 
ceremonies asked him^ according to form) 
^< Whether he was pleased to accept of the 
papacy ?" to which he replied, << It is trifling 
and impertinent to ask whether I will accept 
of what I have already accepted. Howeirei^ 
to sadsfy any scruple that may arise, I tdl 
you that I accept of it with gmt pleasure^ 
and would accept of another, if I could get 
it: for I find myself strong enough, by the 
divine assistance, to manage two papacies." 
While the cardinals were putting on his pon<* 
tifical robes, he stretched out his arms with 
great vigour and activity; upon which one of 
them said to him, in a fkmiliar way, ^ I per- 
ceive, holy father, the pontificate is a sovereign 
medicine, since it can restore youth and health 
to old sick cardinals:" he replied, in a grave 
and majestick manner, '^ So I find it." After 
cardinal Famese had performed the ceremony 
of the adoration, he s^d to him, ^ Your holiness 
seems quite a different sort of man from what 
you was a few hours ago." ^ Yes," said he, 
<< I was then looking for the keys of paradise, 
which obliged me to stoop a little; but now 
I have found them, it is time to look Qp« 
wards, as I am arrived at the summit of all 
human glory, and can climb no higher in this 
world*" In his passage from the conclave to 
St. Peter's, the people, who at first would not 
believe that he was the same person with the old 
decrepid cardinal Montalto, cried out, ^ Long 
live the 'pope !'* and added, according to cus- 
tom, " Plenty, holy fioher, plenty and justice I'* 
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God for jd^nty, and I will give you justice." 
« Sixtm, however, by his rigid admtmstration 
of justioef soon reformed the mannere of the 
Romans. He compelled the poor to work, and 
the nobles lo <pay their ilebts, obliged the 'con« 
foftsoTB to infonn him of the crimes oi their per 
Aitaits^ and. extirpated tlie banditti. He adom* 
ed Rome with many new atmctures, erected 
•everol couits of <:ardinals, and restored the 
authority of the apeatolidi see in SwitaeriandL 
fie excommunicated the king of Navarre^ who 
appealed to a general council, and Eli- .^ ^ 
aabeth, queen of England, who, in ra- 1588. 
turn, excommunicato him and all 
|iis adherents. SixtuSf however, was at one 
time heard to say that there were but two prin- 
tes in the world, meaning Henry of Navarre, 
and Elizabeth of England, whose friendship and 
con*espondence he would court, if they were not 
both infected with the guilt of heresy. Sixtus 
expressed little regret for the murder of the duke 
of Guise, but inexpressible resentment at that of 
the cardinal, and he even praised the murder of 
the king, though he refused to declare for the 
league in France* He conferred honours and 
wealth on his relations, was generally grate-^ 
ful to his former benefactors, apd had in re- 
turn a statue erected to him by the Romans* 
Sixtus also published an edition of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue, which gave offence to the car- 
dinals, who ventured to expostulate with him 
i^inst the book, but he treated them with con- 
tempt, and only said, " We have done it for the 
benefit of you, who don't understand Latin." 
Vol. XVI. O 
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j^^ jy Sixtus died at Rome, on the 27th of 
1590. August) in the sixty-ninth year of hit 

age» and the sixth of his pontificate. His 
death was, by many, attributed to poison sent 
from the court of Spain. 

Sixtus was succeeded by Urban VII. and he, 
soon after, by Gregory XIV. who declared for 
the league in France, and excommunicatai 
Henry IV. Gregory dying, Innocent IX. suc« 
ceeded, and, on his death, Clement VIII. who 
likewise espoused the interest of the league. 
A. D. ^^^ *^*'> however, Henry IV. cm- 
1595. braced the Roman Catholick religion, 

many cities were reconciled to him, and 
lie received absolutionfiom the pope. 
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CHAP. X. 



T^e Pofiei continued till the Beginning t^ the 
Eighteenth Century. 

IN the eighth year of the pontificate of Cle* 
ment) a dreadful inundation of the Tyber 
happened at Rome» occasioned by the ^ p^ 
frequent rains, and a strong south wind, 1599/ 
which stopped the current of the river. 
On Christmas-day, the whole city was covered, 
excepting only the seven mountains, and a few 
other rising grounds. Upwards of a thousand 
people perished, and the city received more da- 
mage than if it had been plundered by an 
enemy. The charity of the pope and of several 
cardinals, was very conspicuous during this pub- 
lick calamity, by alleviating the distresses of the 
. poor, and furnishing them with provisions. In 
tlie following year, a jubilee was celebrated at 
Rome ; when, on the evening of the last day of 
December, Clement, with the usual ceremony, 
opened the holy gate of St. Peter's, while three 
of the cardinals, at the same time, opened the 
gate of St. Paul's, in the road to Ostia, St. John's 
hi the Lateran, and St. Mary Major's. At this 
time, Clement was solicited to annul the anathema 
against the king of France, and, remembering the 
fatal consequences of the behaviour of his prede« 
cessor Clement VII. to Henry VIII. of England, 
he, without opposition, acceded to it. 

In the same year, Clement founded a monas* 
lery for those poor gtrls, who, without any habi- 
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tation, wandered in the streets of Rome, having, 
four years before, founded one for the poor boys, 
who were afterwards called Literati, from one 
Literatus, who was the first promoter of that 
charity. Having been the patron and protector 
of the Scottish nation, at the court of Rome, before 
his promotion to the pontificate, he now also 
fiMimled and endowed a college, for the instnic< 
lion of the young men from that kingdom. la 
the following year, two ambassadors arrived at 
Rome, from the Idng of Persia, to solicit the as- • 
^sistance of the Christian powers^ against th« 
Turks. The two ambassadors, one of^ whom 
was an Englishman, had a fierce dispute about 
precedence, upon their publick entry into Rome ^ 
after some blows, the Englishman obtamed poa« 
session of the honourable place, and was ad« 
jnitted to a separate audience frctfn his colleague ; 
but their embassy wa6 without any effect, and 
each of them having received several thousand 
crowns from the pope, .left Rome, the Persian 
sailing to Spain, and the Ei^ltshmon, having 
^ceived all his creditors, pretending to return 
A. D. ^^rectly to Persia. Som^ years after 
1605.* ^his, Clement died, in the seventieth 
year of his. age, and the fourteenth year 
Qf his pontificate ; during which he had Created 
upwards of fifty cardinals, among whom were 
Baronius, Bellarmine, Du Perroit* De Sourdi^ 
D'Offat, and Olivier, v 

Upon the death of Clement, Leo XL was 
elected, and dying soon after, was succeeded by 
Paul V. who endeavoured ta maintain the eccle* 
siastical jurisdiction ; in consequence of which, 
he quarrelled with the Venetians, but, by the 
mediation of Henry IVt was soon reconciled tg 
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them. Paul recdved embassies from the kings 
of Persia and Congo, and from the Nestorian 
patriarch at Babylon. At the assassination of 
the king of France, which soon after hap- 
pened, he expressed much sorrow; and, as a tes- 
timony of his regard, he assisted personally at 
his obsequies; which were celebrated at Rome 
with great solemnity. Hearing that some young 
Frenchmen in the city rejoiced at the king's 
death, and styled the assassin the deliverer of their 
country, he ordered them to be seized; and, 
upon a process made against them, condemned 
them to the gallies. Though Paid was remiss 
in the administration of publick affairs, yet he 
took much delight in adorning the city with mag- 
nificent buildings: he brought water to several 
parts of the city by aqueducts, and embeUished 
the streets with a great number of fountains'; 
on which account, he was styled, by Pasquin> 
Pontifex Maximus* He opposed an alliance be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and a daughter of 
Francis, and accused the paritament of Paris of 
encroaching upon the jurudiction of the church. 
He also put an end to the disputes about the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary.— < 
Having celebrated % jubDcfe at Rome, for im- 
ploring the protection of God for the ^ j^^ 
defence of the church, endangered by i62i.' 
the protestantS) he died in the sixty- 
ninth year of bis age, and the sixteenth of his 
pontificate- 
He was succeeded by Gregory XV. who ex- 
eited the king pf France against the Hugonots, 
and endeavoure'4 to suppress the protestants 
in general. He granted a dispensjotion to the 
iaijuita of Spain to Wrry the' prince of Wales, 
03 
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mm t»oMam that the marriage should be ede« 
bntad ki Spun, according to the rites of tlie 
Romii^ church ; that the eoclesiaslicks of the in* 
ftnta should be all Spaniards, and subject to a 
bishop ; and thai, besides the queen's clmpel, the 
papists should be allowed to build a church in 
London* Soon afterwards, he died at Rome, 
;Mid was succeeded by yrt)an VIIL 

This pope exhorted James, king of England^ 
atid his son, to embrace the popish religion, but 
Tefiised to publish a crusade against Gustavus 
Adolphns of Sweden, who had, at that time, de- 
feated the imperial army at Leipsick. Beihg jea* 
bus of the power of Richlieu in France, and 
having taken several opportunities to vex him» 
that cardinal recalled the count de Noaifles from 
Rome, and sent in his place the marshal d'Etrees, 
iriio he hiiew was not agreeable to the pope* 
D'Etfees, duiing this embassy, received two 
great a^ronts at the pope^ court ; the one in the 
person of his d«ughter4n-law, who was de« 
bauched, upon a promise of marriage, by the 
^pfs nephew, cardinal Anthony, and poisoned 
by him upon her proving wkh child; the other 
in the pei^son of his gixiom, whom the cardinal 
patron ordered to be killed at Frescati, upon ac- 
count of his insolence* In the following year^ 
Uihan condemned the book of Jansenius, and 
made war against the duke of P^rma, on die 
subject of the dukedom of Castro, possessed by 
this prince in the papal territories, but being in* 
vohed in great difficidties by it, was forced to 
Conclude a peace. Ssoon after, Uiiwn died, In 
• J) the s«venty*sevemh year of his age, and 
1644. ^c twen^-first of his pontificate. He 
is accused of having been? in 
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m Irela&()» which kiogdoint it is said, ke endea* 
Youi«d to reduce under his own doininioni bf 
means of his nuncio Rinuncini. Mevertbelesst hi 
was esteemed by the protestanta, who frequently 
dnuik his health, and styled him their good 
fiiend. He was reckoned one of the most ftamed 
men of his tinw* To one Roiticus, archbishop 
of Rouen, who dedicated a luige insignificant 
volume to him, he replied by a line from Di^ 
panter's grammar^— ^< Suprimit Urbanus que 
rusticus edit inepte*" He was however greatly 
blamed for stripping the brass from the roof of 
tiie Pantheon, or Rotondo, to adorn an altar in 
St. Peter's church, and for taking down a part 
of the ancient Cckossacum to build, with its 
bncks> the palace of his family, which gave oc- 
casi<Hi to the pasquinade, '^ Quod non fecere 
Barbari» fecere Barberini*" 

Innocent X. succeeded Urban^ and declared, 
war against the duke of Parma« from whom he 
ultimately took Castro. He persecuted the fa- 
mily of the late pope Barbenni, but they being 
protected by the court of France, he was forced 
to a reconpiliatioQ. The behaviour of the pope. 
to his nephew Camillo, or caixiinal Pamphilio, 
likewise exposed him to the publick censure* The 
cai^dinal, having fallen in love with the princess 
Rossana, a young widow, laid aside his hat, with* 
out the knowledge of the pope, and privately, 
married her ; which so exasperated his uncle and 
bis mother Doona Qlympia, that, after a private 
conferenoc of two hours, they resolved to banish . 
him and his lady from Rome. This severe de- 
tecminalion was accordmgly executed, to the 
H of the Roman% who thiought the 
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crime very pardonable, as the princess Hossana 
was not only distinguished by her birth and for- 
tune, but by her beauty and personal accom- 
plishments* Their banishment was chiefly at- 
tributed to Donna Olympia, who, being jealous 
that the princess would lessen her sovereign au- 
thority, thought proper to keep her at a distance 
from the court. Innocent, soon after, refused to 
acknowledge the king of Portugal, and coii- 
demned the treaties of Osnaburgh and Munster* 
He likewise confirmed the bull of Urban against 
the Jansenists, and offered the investiture of Na- 
ples to the duke of Guise. About the same timC) 
he adopted a nephew whom he created cardinal 
Patron, and, banishing Olympia, restored also 
to favour his nephew Camillo, and the princess 
Rossana, together with the Barberinl* 
^6SS '" ^^^ following year, Innocent died, in 
' the eighty-first year of his age, and the* 
eleventh of his pontificate. During his last ill- 
ness, he received nothing but from the hands of 
Donna Olympia, who had again assumed the 
administration, and was at great pains to pro- 
long his life. She is said, during the last ten 
days of his life, when he continued without the 
use of reason, to have amassed about half a mil- 
lion of crowns. 

Alexander VII. succeeded him, and, instead of 
indulging in the luxury of a court, lived in the 
•strictest abstinence and mortification of body* 
To remind him of mortality, he ordered his 
coffin to be brought into his chamber ; he eat 
common food seasoned with ashes; and slept 
oa a straw mattress, or on boards, with a stone 
under his head. Whether, by these external 
mortificatioos} he deceived himself) or wanted to 
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deceive the world, is uncertain ; but cardinal de 
Retz mentioiMH that he urged upon him the ne* 
cessity of some outward show, to secure the re* 
gardof the publick; and remarks likewise, that 
this pope seemed to him to ha?e a very narrow 
genius. He relates, that when a fine statue was 
shown to the p<^, he took notice only of a 
fringe that went roofid the bottom of the robe, 
aifd, in a conversation with himsdif, in the con* 
chtve, when talking of his youthful studies, he 
observed that he had written two years with 
the same pen. Alexander heaped weiith and ho* 
nours upon, his own relations, but ordered Don* 
na Olymina to be prosecuted. By degrees, like- 
wise, he laid aside his austere manner of living 
and ran iqto the other extreme, exceeding all his 
predecessors in the pomp and magnificence of 
his robes, furniture, and equipages. He conti^ 
nuaDy employed himself in trifles, became envi* 
ous ickd jealous of all the world, was ridiculous* 
ly vain, and never spoke a word of truth. Alex* 
ander induced the Venetians to permit the retuny 
of the Jesuits, and issued a bull condemning the 
book of Jansenius, which occasioned great dis^ 
turbances in France. In the mean time, the peace 
of the Pyrenees was concluded without his parti* 
cipation, for which he Uamed the cardinal Ma* 
zarine, minister of France, who seised every op* 
portunity of throwing contempt upon his person 
{ind authority. .This aaimosity destroyed the 
good understanding between his holiness and the 
duke of Crequi, the French ambassador at 
Rome. This nobleman, on his first arrival, was 
received with the utmost ceremony and respect ; 
and, being distinguished by his nobility and per* 
ional accomplishments, was gwi^y caressed b^ 
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the pope. A» he was naturally of a haughtf 
disposition, and had secret orders from the king 
to mortify the pope and his relations, he soon be- 
gan to pay more respect to other cardinals than 
to the pope's nephews. Alexander immediately 
resented this affront, and behaved to Crequl with 
great coldness at his audiences. This beha- 
viour soon broke out into open enmity, occasion- 
ed at first by two Frenchmen, who, to show 
their bravery, disarmed the night patrole, con- 
sisting of three Corsi. Soon after, some bailiffs 
and officers, to show themselves diligent in their 
duty, entered the ambassador's house in search 
of certain criminals, while he was at mass in the 
chapel. That same evening, a Frenchman, who 
in passing through the quarters of the Corai, had 
thrown out against them some ignominious re- 
proach, was pursued by them to the ambassa- 
dor's house, where they assembled, to the number 
of four hundred, with drums beating and co- 
lours flying, and fired upon the ambassador, who 
came to the window to endeavour to appease 
them. They likewise fired upon his lady, who 
was returning home in her coach, juid killed one 
of her lacqujes. As the brother and the nephew, 
of the pope covered the escape of the Corsi who 
were reckoned most guilty, and but slightly pu- 
nished the others, the duke of Crequi looked 
ijpon the pope's relations as the authors of the. 
insult; and, though the whole of that 'family 
paid their visits of condolence to him and his 
lady, excusing the tumult, which they said was 
owing solely to the insolence of the guards, he 
insisted upon more £ull fatisfaction for the out* 
rage, and sent an account of the whole trans* 
iction to his couijU Soon after, hq left Italy. 
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HoweTcr) his holiness, almost A the same timey 
sent his nephew, the cardinal Ghigt, legate a 
latere^ to France, and a treaty was concluded 
between the pope and the French court, upon 
terms very dishonourable to his holiness. In 
the following year Alexander sent three chests 
of relicks to France, together with a bull, ^ jy 
which a£Birmed that they might, with all i^.' 
confidence, be exposed to the veneration 
of the people. When the relicks, however, were 
examined by a physician, one of the sculls, en- 
titled, the Head of St. Fortunatus, was found 
to be artificially made of pasteboard, and fell 
to pieces upon being put into warm water. The 
physician immediately received a lettre de cachet^ 
prohibiting him from publishing the discovery, 
upon pain of being sent to the Bastile. Soon 
after, Alexander died at Rome, in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age, and the thirteenth of his pontifi- 
cate, and was succeeded by Clement IX. 

Clement acted with great modemtion to his 
relations, conferring upon them only small ia- 
vours. He offered his mediation for peace be* 
tween France and Spain, then at war, and ac- 
knowledged Don Pedro, king of Portugal, who 
some time before had deposed his brother, suc- 
ceeded him in the throne, and married his queen, 
who had obtained from the pope's legate a di- 
vorce from her first husband, on proving his im- 
potence by no less than thirty physicians. ^ ^^ 
Upon being informed of the k»s of Can- 1669.* 
dia, Clement fell into an apoplexy, and 
afterwards into a melancholy, of which he died 
in about a month, on the 9th c^ December, much 
lamented, and^was succeeded by Clement X. a 
docrepid old man of eighty years of age. 
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\ This pope afiopted as his tmpht^f. etae^koii 
Paiozsiy vho assumed a. fnoetidbooluttt.poifel)-' 
disputing, with the French kiag coficefmiog the; 
right 4>f the regaUa» or jus patranaCuss rand de- 
A. O. Pi^^^S foreign msolsters of their itsmku^, 
lirs! nities;. Having held the pontificate five; 
years, Clement died <rf old age. A few 
hoars b^aee his death> Paluzzi preMtd him to- 
fill up four vacaiit places of cardinids^ mth creai»; 
tores of ys own, Intti to check his imporfcunity^' 
Clement said» with some emotiot^ ^ you oii^ 
to he content, as you have been pope for sis 
years; isisSer me now to fiiiiow my own inclina^^ 
lions, and to be pope for six hours only«" 

His successor Innocent XI. lilcevptse disputed 
the right of inTe^iture with the king and tht 
clergy c£ Fmnce $ but was well pleased with tht^ 
revooation of the edict of Nantz» and the prosof 
Gutian of the.protestants in France. He pro* 
posed a general reformalion, and endeavoured 
tore|Bress the innnodesty and luxury of the dicss 
of the women of Rome, ordering them, both ' 
married and unmarried, to cover thetr shoulders 
and bosom to the neck, and their «rms to the 
wrist, and forbidding tbem to. em^iiay men .to 
teach them to sing, or to play on «iy instmimenl. 
These terrible o^rs pooduced but little lefoiw 
laatKHu Innocent also suppresaed ^e sec^of 
the Quietists, condetmiiag the author of theii?: 
principles to perpetuai imprisoomont, though ha 
looked upon him as a good imn, and had a high- 
opinion of his sanctity* He likewise firmly, re*- 
^bted the claims of foneign ministers to feanchises 
Or privileges. Certain it is, however, that he 
did not warmly countenance the designs of Jamea . 
II* of Englandf for restoring Ihe catholick «o*. 
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mme, in the seventf eighth yearof his age, I639! 
and waa succeeded by Alexander VIIL 

His successor promised assistance to the «b« 
dtcated king of England, exhorted him to suf- 
fer his adverse fortune patiently^ and in« 
formed him that he would spare neither his 
prayersy authority, nor purse, for^is restora* 
tion* Alexander, however, observed no mea* 
sure in aggrandizing his own family, y^. d. 
and renewed the dispute with France 1691.' 
ahout the regalia. Fifteen months after 
his promotion, Alexander died, and was succeed- 
ed by Innocent XIL 

Innocent reformed many abuses at Rome* 
He ordered that the masters of his household 
should not permit the expense of his dinner to ex** 
ceed a festoon, or eighteen pence, and that they 
should not provide for him any supper. He sup* 
pressed all useless offices, and ordered the 
sbirri to go into all the quarters of the ambasi- 
sadors, and the garrison of Rome, to assist them 
in caae of need* Soon i^er he caused a youn^ 
man to be hanged for opposing them* He 
compelled a Roman prince to pay his creditornr 
and to behave to his vassals with moderation* 
He imprisoned a duke in the castle of S^ 
Angelo, for having threatened his vtut^ who 
was a prelate; and banished a cavaliipr, who. 
had been guilty of some irregularities, notwith- 
standing the intercession of a caidinal, his^ 
uncle* Some ladies were sent to the castle of 
St. Angelo for having played at basset .and 
hazard, contraiy to his edict ; and sotne of the 
sbirri were scourged for having taken mopey fix>m 
several great playem at car& whom they had 

Vol. XVL P 
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discovered. He prohibited the ecdlesiasttcks 
from wearing perukes, and oixiered all the 
curates at Rome to assemble every Wednes- 
day, to confer about cases of conscience. Every 
Monday, he gave publick audience to the poor, 
whom he was chiefly intent upon comforting, 
and whom he called his nephews. He ordered five 
thousand of them to be lodged in the Lateran pa- 
lace, and assigned a fund of three hundred thou- 
sand crowns for their support ; at the same time, 
to prevent the increase of the number, im- 
prisoning and banishing all idle persons who 
refused to work. In the second year of his 
pontificate, by steadiness and resolution, he 
obliged the caixlinals to comply with his de- 
sign of abolishing nepotism, by limiting the 
bounties that the noost indulgent could grant 
to the sum of twelve thousand crowns. The 
French bishops, in the mean time, made their' 
submission to him ; and he refused to allow the 
emperor any jurisdiction "within the ecclesiastical 
state. Some years after, Innocent sent a sub- 
^dy to king James, and congratulated the elec- 
tor of Saxony upon his conversion to the Ro- 
man catholick faith, and his election to the crown 
of Poland. About the san>e time, a book of 
Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, was condemn* 
ed by a bulh to which that great man immedi- 
A. D. *tely paid an entire submission. In the 
1700. following year, Innocent published a 
buU forthe celebi-ation of a jubilee at 
Rome) but he died before its conclusion, in the 
©ighty-sixth year of his age, and the tenth of 
his pontificate. 
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CHAP. XL 



Tbe Pofiea continued till the Pontificate of Pirn VL 
and the Omgueat of Italy by the French* 

SOON after the death of Innocfent, and the 
celebration of the jubilee in the beginhintg; 
of the year 1 700, Clement XL was elected pope^ 
though) by a rare example of modesty^ he for 
three days refused, With the most ardent pro- 
testations, to consent to the choice of the car4» 
dinals. He prayed, wept, and conjured them 
to ttim their thoughts upon a more worthy pcr^ 
son ; and, as a reason for his dissent, he meiv* 
tioned his great ^ love for his relations, which 
would influence him to break the law against 
nepotism, to the scandal of Christianity, the dis^ 
honour of the sacred college, and the damnation 
6f his own soul. Clement gave some encourage- 
ment to the abdicated king of England : he wrote 
to James with his own hand, and sent him his 
picture. But he refused to engage in the war 
about the Spanish^ succession. He likewise con*» 
demned the idolatrous worship of the Chinese 
converts, permitted by the Jesuit mis- ^ jj 
sionaries, as well as tlie New Testaiiient 1709. 
published some years afterwards by fa- 
ther Quesnel. Towards the commencement of 
his pontificate, Rome had been almost desolated 
by earthquakes ; and it was now harassed by 
his contests with the emperor, who having taken 
possession of Ferrara, soon forced him to an ac- 
commodation* The emperor Joseph dying in 
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th^ fellowtng ^ear^ was succeeded bjr the arch- 
duke Charles* 

Pope Clement also dying'» was succeeded hj 
Innocent XIII. Benedict XIII. Clement XII. 
Benedict XIV. and Clennent XIII. who exerted 
himself to maintain the Ming power of the 
A. D. J^su^^^ During the pontificate of this 
1768.* pope» the city and territories of Avignon 
and the Venaissin were claimed as fielii 
by the French king. The marquis de Roche- 
coyart was sent to execute this commissicm. 
Having summoned the vice-legatC) that prelate 
made answer^ that as he had no troops to op- 
pose him) he could only make use of the arms 
of the church; and therefore he denounced 
Against him the bull m carta domini^ containing the 
penalties incurred by those who seize upon the 
property of the church. But these once awful 
arms were now no longer feared ; ^ detachment 
of dragoons entered the city, which the legate 
had evacuated* About thirty old Swiss soldiers^ 
who stood with rusty partisans before the gates 
of the pope's palace, were put aside like useless 
lumber, the gates kicked open by the jack-boot- 
^ dragoons, /and possession taken in the name 
of the French king. Some French troops also 
took possession of Carpentras and Cavaillon m 
the Venaissih* 

About the same time, the duke of Parma pub- 
lished the Pragmatick Sanction, by which the 
poi)e*s authority over his subjects was abridged/ 
and likewise expelled the Jesuits from bis do* 
minions* A brief was in consequence issued 
against him by the pope» which all the solicita- 
tions of the French, Spanish, and German tni- 
Qisters, could not move him to revoke* In re- 
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vepge^ for this, the king of Naples seized uppn 
Benevento and Cofvo ; Castro and Ronciglione. 
(The duke of JVIodena also laid claim to , the 
diitchy of Ferrara, and sdl of thero concurred in 
' oppressing the clergy. Though the resolution of 
the pontiff was. proof against Uiose trying ©vent§j> 
yet his health gradually declined, and he ^Oj&n 
^fterdied. , .. , 

The troubles of It^ly tenpinated witji hi? 
4eath) and Ganganelli ascended, the papal chair 
by the name of Clement XIV. Pending hif 
election, Rome was visited by the emperor, but 
his left that city before its conclusion. Ganr 
ganelli had been a mpnk of the Franciscan or- 
d^r, and was, at the time of his election, in the 
^sixty-fourth year of his age. Het had been create 
ed a cardinal by th^ late pope, in 1759, and had 
.ever since lived, in the cell belonging to his 
Vprder in Rome, n\ .tfee. most private and re- 
.clvise manner^ ^is nipderatioii and unambitious 
conduct^ seemed to point him out as the person 
most likely to .conciliate the differences be^ 
tween tlje see of Rome and the princes of the 
^pMsp of Bourbon. The choice accordingly 
j;ave universal ^ati^factionf The first act of 
^this^nQW pontiff was to lower the price of pro- 
visions. He also ordered the city of Rome to 
t^<;. ridded of vagabonds of every species, and 
while he forced the healthy to work, he pro- 
vided the aged and infirm with every necessary^ 
He suppressed the custom of kissing the toe, prac- 
tised by tbe generals of the monkish orders, when 
they congratulated a pope upon his election ; hp 
embraced them all, except the general of the Je- 
suistsj to him he gave only his blessing. This 
' ^ * P 2 
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t:ootiieiis iiras ominous, perhap% bitt not yet jicst« 
ttfieid in event* 

That answer which Ganganelli made to the 
flattering speech addressed to hiip by the tribu^ 
nal of the supreme mquishion^ is worthy the at^ 
tention of other princes on their accession to a 
throne* ^ The Saviour of the world, ' said tke 
pontiff, ^ was loaded with praises on his entrance 
into Jeruaalemi by the same people, who, soon 
after, heaped reproaches on him, and demanded 
bis death." 

Repeated solicitations were now ttmde to th«i 
new pontiff, by the courts of Paris, Madrid, Na« 
pies, and Lisbon, for the total extinction of the 
order of the Jesuits^ But in regard to themi 
Ganganelli said, he could neither blame nor an« 
nihilate an institution which bad been applauded 
'and confirmed by nineteen of his predecessors } 
that he could the less do it^ because it had been 
t:onfirmed by the council of Trent, which the 
tnaxims of tiie French church declared superior 
to the pope ; that he owed to them, as to all re- 
ligious orders, justice and protection ; that some 
princes had written to him in their behalf; and 
that he could not) by their destruction, content 
^some powers, wiUiout displeasing others; but 
that, if it was desired, he would call a council, in 
which every thing should be discussed, with 
justice and equity, and the Jesuits heard in their 
vwn defence. As to the territorial claims, Gan- 
ganelH scud, that as he was not proprietor, but 
«mly administrator of the domains of the holy 
see, he could neither cede nor sell them; but 
tins refusal did not avail for the preservation jof 
Avignon, and the Venaissin* The French king 
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irrevocably anneiced these territories to his do- 
minions^ and the king of Naples continued to 
retain the dutchf of Benevento. In the 
following^ year, however^ Ganganelli ob- /tiP* 
tuned by kindness, what his predeces* 
sor had lost, by a rigid, and perhaps harsh per* 
-severance, in defence of What he deemed his 
tights. France almost resigned Avignon, and 
the territories seised by the king of Naples wene 
^teSd by a less resolve tenore. 

In 1773, the court of Rome, at lengthy si^ 
fitted to the imited power of tiie house of Bour- 
*bon, by the final suppression of the order pf the 
Jesuits, after they had, for above two hundred 
jrears, made so much noise, and created so much 
-eonfiision in the world. The charges against 
them, however, were loose and indistinct. Bat 
jneomequence of the pope's bull, ten bish<^ 
went^ at night, attended by a detachment of 
Corsican soldiers, to all the colleges and houses 
belonging to the Jesuits, in Rome, of which 
they took possession, and having placed the ne* 
Pessary guards, after the proper forms were gone 
through, those fathers delivered up their keys 
and the locks of their archives being seaknli 
and effects of all sorts being secured, even to 
provisions, they were allowed eight days to find 
new dwellings, and to quit the habit of the order* 
Such was the fate of this celebrated society ; 
whkh, with a very considerable portion of talents 
and genius, had nevertheless rendered itsdf odi« 
'6us to all the natkms and religions of the Christ 
tian world. The riches found in their houses 
and colleges were very inconsiderable. Mid 
^greatly disappointed the hopes of those who ex* 
pected to t^ve found ineiihaustible treasurers in 
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the search. As the suppre^ioii of thU order rei* 
moved every differei^ce between the house of 
Bourbon and the court of Rome^ a thorough re- 
conciliation took place. Two years after this, 
pope Ganganelli died. He was reserved, me- 
lancholy, and misanthropick ; but those w1k> ha4 
ai) opportunity of intinoLately knowing him, r^- 
^retted that he. did not oftener condescend to sq* 
Gia}ity. He lived retired, solitary, and uneasy, 
a slave to pi*ecautiQn, whicby however, did not 
shelter him from poison. 

John Angelo Braschi was next raised to the 
papal chair, by the name of Pius VI. 
^77s ^^ ^^ descended of one of the most aiv- 
cient and illustrious families of Ro- 
magn^, and is said to haye had a line person, 
^ith s^ great portion of sense, vivacity, and knov(« 
ledge, ^e wa^ greatly estec^ied by Benediqt 
^IV. who en;Lploye(l him in transacting ms^ 
affjjiirs of importance, upon which occasions h^ 
was. generally distinguished by his disinterested- 
ness, zeal, and ability. With the late pope he 
was likewise in favour, and from him obtained 
a cardinal's hat, and was appointed treasurer of 
the. apostolick chamber. Thotigh only possessed 
of a moderate fortune, he is said to haye ma- 
naged it so well, as to have enabled himself to 
give frequent and undoubted proofs of the ge- 
nerosity of his. heart, and the inagnificence of 
his disposition. 

Braschi began his government by popular acts : 
Jie lowered the price of butcher's meat, and pri- 
vately reimbursed the butchere the losses which 
they had sustained. He also issued an ordinance 
for the better regulation of the clergy in Rome, 
by which they were forbidden, under the most 
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^rigorous penaltieft} from appearing in the habiu 
of the iait7> from entering coffee or gaming 
houses, from walking in the evenings with the 
other sex, and from entertaining any female do- 
mestieks: under forty years of age* 

In 1T8 1, die greatest alarm was excited in the 
court of Rome, by the emperor-s suppressing 
all the religious houses in Germany, the Aus- 
trian Netheriands, and even in the Milanese* la 
this distressing state of affairs, Pius VI. not- 
withstanding his great age, his inlirmitie|i> the 
badness of the roads, the length of the JDumejT) 
and the extreme severity of the season, deter- 
mined upon going to Vienna^ and personally re- 
monstrating with the emperor. In vain )vert 
the representations of his friends to dissuade him 
from the journey ; he resolutely answered, that 
no.periis should deter him from the discharge of 
his duty ; that, whatever he might sufSer in the 
attempt, were he even doomed to perish in the 
execution, it would be no more than he was 
bound to endure ; that the event lay witb Go<|) 
but the fulfilUog of his duty with himself: for 
these re^uons, he inflexibly adhered to his deter- 
mination, set out an his journey, and arrived at^ 
Vioma, on the :23d of March ; but, after several^ 
conferences, be gained not one material object* 
His visit to Vienna occasioned no inter- ^ q^ 
mission wliatever of the emperor's pro- 1788.' 
ceedings* The pope, therefore, after 
continuing a month at that city, set out for Rome} 
where he Arrived about the middle of June. 

In 1786, Pius dignified his name, by a publick 
lalxnir of such magnitude and utility, as would 
have done honour to ancient Rome, in the zenith 
of ]|er glory: he boldly undertook^ and perse- 

) 
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vered in, the Herculean task of draining the Pon- 
tine marshes; and the Appian Way, whi^hr'had 
for ho many ages been lost, and buried under a 
deep morass* was at length recovered, clec^^dj 
and repaired. Meanwhile, the emperor still pro- 
ceeded in his reformation of the church, and op- 
position to the papal power. Upon his death, 
five years after this, Leopold was elected king of 
the Komans^ and crowned emperor. 

The revolution had now commenced in France, 

and the newly elected bishops in that countiy 

•were installed by the magistrates of their respec* 

tive sees ; but such of them as submitted to this 

regulation, incurred the severest repixiaches of 

the court of Rome, as having basely betrayed 

the rights of the church. Pius even proceeded to 

a formal excommunication of those bishops, who 

admitted the ecclesiastical constitution, esta^ 

y^ I) blished by the national assembly. This 

1791. measure, which in former times, would 

have produced the most dreadful confu*- 

sion, was now made an object of derision ; it 

exposed the vanity of the pretensions of the pon- 

tifis, and showed how low their power was fallen i 

^the efBgy of Pius, clad in his pontifical robesj 

' and holding in his hand the briefs of accommur 

nication, was publicly burned at Paris. And, in 

whatever light this conduct of the court of Rome 

was viewed, it was the most fatal to its power* 

that could have been adopted ; it was ^ preludo 

to .its fall* Avignon, in the first {dace, was in* 

stantly incorporated with France* 

The court of Rome how Joined the confede- 

A. D. ^^^^ against the republick of France, 

1796.' ^^^ ^our years afterwards, Bonaparte 

led I^s victorious troops over the Alps. 
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He was every where successful, and the battle of 
Lbdi decided the fate of Lombardy. Verona, 
Mantua, Tortoiia, Bologna, and Urbino, quickly 
yielded to his arms. He menaced even imperial 
Rome. Terrified at this invasion of his terri- 
tories, and incapable of resisting it, the pope 
sued for an armistice, which was granted to hira 
on these, among other conditions, that his holi- 
ness should surrender to the conquerors a great 
many pictures and statues, and some hundreds 
df the most curious manuscripts, rfom the Va- 
tican library. The pope now yielded to neces- 
sity mxh wonderful grace.' He discharged his 
subjects from molesting, and even from reviling 
the French. He exhorted them to use them 
well, and even to pray for them. The Christians 
seemed now to return to the principles of " lov- 
ing their enemies, blessing those that cursed them, 
doing good to those that hated them^ arid pray* 
ing for those that despitefully used and perse* 
cuted them*" All persons, imprisoned for their 
opinions, were now set at liberty ; the ports of 
the ecclesiastical state were thrown open to the 
French, and shut to whoever were their enemies, 
and a free passage allowed to the troops of France 
through the papal territories. 
' But Bonaparte had no sooner retired, than 
the few French who remained at Some yrerc 
iHsulted by the populace, at the in^stigation of 
the monks, and their lives were endangered. 
The court of Rome, also, began to use more 
haughty language, and by sending troops into 
the field, to infringe the treaty they had lately 
concluded. In the following year, how- 
ever, the French entered the territories ^i^* 
of the holy see, first publishing » pro- 
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clmnafion to the inhabitants of the papal domi- 
nions, informing them, that they would faithfully 
protect religion and property, and maintain the 
publick pipace. They were warned to abstain 
from every act of enmity, which would hieyitably 
draw down upon them all the vengeance and aU 
the horrors of war* Every town and village that 
sounded the tocsin, on the approach of the Frcnojh. 
army, was threatened wkh instant ruin. Every 
district where a Frenchman was assassinated) 
was to be declared hostile, and subjected to con* 
tribution, and if the clergy attempted to excite in 
the people a spirit of resistance, military law 
should be executed upon them, and they should? 
be treated more severely than others* 

A division of the French army, commanded 
by general Victor, first entered the papal terri* 
tories. The pope's troops, consisting of fbur 
thousand foot, and one thousand horse, posted 
on advantageous ground, waited his arrival. The 
Senio was in front of their strong intreiKhment | 
but, as the ^^eason was^ dry, the French forced the 
river, and came upon their rear ; while their front 
was vigorously attacked by the legion of Lombar* 
dy, consisting of northern Italianst whose antipa* 
thy to the southern is remarkable. They broke 
the line of the papal army, at the point of the 
t>ayonet. After a defence^ by no means con* 
temptible, the ps^fial tro<q>s were routed. Five 
hundred were slain and wounded, about a .thou» 
«aiKl made prisoners, and fourteen pieces of can- 
non taken. The loss of the French did not ez« 
ceedone hundi*ed. This battle decided the fate 
of the ecclesiastical state. The banners of im- 
perious France now vraved triumphant over the 
patrimony of the church* 



.rriHE pQpe M[«^ 410W f<Mx:^d to c^nclu^e, ft 
J^ 4ishpiv>urable peace witb tl>e French repub- 
jy^k. He ^reed to the cession <^ Avigopn^^^i^ 
I ^fj^ Vienaissin, and of the cities 9ifid ^rritocie^ 

I <pf ^olognj^ Fei7;aray and BoaiagQa. He ei;* 

! jgaged likewise, to pay thirty thousand of Frenc(i 

llvres ^o the re|Hiblick, and to fii^l the condi- 
tio^ ^of the tceaty of ar^nistice U>noiSir\y agreed 
^ ^n ordei* to p^v/ei^t the fpture power of the 
HfDfiia^ pontiff^ Xlie new^ c^ded tevritprie^, to- 
,20^hi^ mi^ thos^ pf l^ciggio and Modena^ which 
;fapd ^Ftf^ly confedt^i^d tben&selyes» wcfre now 
j^ismed ixiitp <x^ 4|^^h^k, while ^he MiUn^sf^ , 
and other districts of |«f>m^nly,,w^re foi^efl 
^ :|9^;anpttie& TI^-t^^jiow^Bftaadin^xutaace, 

\ f4if»^im.eA to t(i^ ^ef t^ RoiRe» wei» anfiihL* 

I. Mi^e4* Thus the ipfluei^qB pf Fi^aiice in Itajf 

iW9§ ^t^ished op tl^eM^lli^^t f^QfP^JKtn^ 
li^toe^ty of> jEaiMi^l a4her^m;e tpit, hy tbcMfe 
iM^t^ ^9X 4<^pended on 4t fur their ^^jsery^tiois. 
L 7;he b.UII^lHLU^ of the .popfc wasipllowje4 ."% 

. ^itf1i)ier degi^ation* Tp an#wer the 4fini^s ^ 
\ tb^ Fi^jenchf-l^ w^M ,%?«d tp iPHiwe ^xgm >]^ 

W^P(§ ^« ^9Q«)^ grievfGH^ tiu^eth Hid hi^ ^m- 
I j^ions .weve ^vi'i^xA m^ /^trag^fd* Wipm ,4^ 

j «it|»|;fi^W^f^i|0Mf^y ^ ibi9 A^»^IIM((PIPA fitH^. 



the very borders of the grave* He recovervdf 
but had the mortihcation to see that his life was 
not au object of popular desire* Of nepotism be 
had been guilty in a scandalous degree : he had 
aggrandized his nephews, though destitute of 
every virtue; and his conduct, contrasted with 
that of the celebrated Ganganelli, appeared in 
ho favourable view. Thus every thing concurred 
to disseminate the spirit of sedition, which 
-strengthened every day. Numbers emigrated, 
from an apprehension of popular violence ; the 
court of Rome was thrown into terror, and that 
city was precisely iti the state of Paris before the 
revolution. The 'pope was now compelled to 
adopt every odious pleasure : to issue a hew pa- 
per currency ; to require the ecclesiastical orders 
to give in a statement of their revenues, and to 
lay iipop them a tax of their sixth part. This 
last measure, more than any other, accelerated 
the decline of the pai>^ authority and influence ; 
it^xdnverted into enemies those who had hitherto 
remained its firmest props. * 

Joseph Bonaparte now arrived as ambassador 
from the directory to the court of Rome, and 
with resolution and firmness, demanded that the 
pope should expel the French emigrants from 
lits -'dominions, diminish his military force, and 
4et at liberty all persons arrested for their opi- 
nions on political subjects. The reduction of his 
jbrces, and the expulsion of the emigrants, 
thotigh highly mortifying to his feeling as a so- 
' vereign, were much less humiliating than the au- 
thority wrested from him over his own subjects, 
by requiring their deliverance from prison, for 
practices that endangered the tranquillity of his 
d . mipioiu. But these peremptory demands were 
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submitted to by Pius with the utmost resigna* 
tion. 

The democratick party in Rome were now em- 
boldened: they aimed not at the reformation» 
but at. the totad suppression of the papal govern* 
menu In.their endeavours, they, requested as- 
sistance from the French ambassador, who, how- 
ever, gave, them no encouragement, and ex- 
horted them to desist from an attempt which he 
represented to them as rash and impracticable ; 
forbidding them, at the same time, to apply to 
him for countenance in any such undertaking. 
Notwithstanding this, trusting to the protec- 
tion of France, in case of success, the revolu- 
tionary party assembled on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1797; but being hardly one hundred in 
number, they were entirely dispersed by tlie mi- 
litary, of whom, however, they wounded soraei 
and killed two or three* In this affray, the in- 
surgents worfc the French cockade, and a suspi* 
cion arose, that they had acted at the instigation 
of the French, but the ambassador of tfie repub- 
lick disclaimed all the individuals who, on that 
occasion, had assumed it. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the insurrec- 
tion was I'enewed and became more serious* 
About twenty of the insut^ents repaired to the 
palace of the French ambassador, and, proclaim- 
ing the Romans a free people, begged the pro- 
tection of France* The ambassador ordered 
them to depart, and advised them to proceed no 
further in a frantick resistance to a government 
that was able instantly to crush them* Mean- 
while, the insurrection was increasing, and the 
environs of his palace were filling with crowds 
^at'shoutedi^ ^' Live the republick, live. the Ro^* 



fiMlf >66^kr." Tib alfitMaioF h6^ ]^#eipt^ 
to exert his authority to disperse the multitiiiEki^ 
bat,' Mbre he cotiiii addr^» theV^v th«y wiere 
fi¥«d 0p6n, through th^^ gi^eei^ 6f fAitf pBJ^y hf 
tKei ftittitmy, who no# ]^t*dd^the ffylmg efb#rf 
into the couirt. The Fi^ench a:mbas^ador) d^ 
nnaEtidi^g by what a^h«»i<fty Ch^y' 6At<dri^d hi¥ pr^' 
crncts, bid them ifistemry retirfe* His ov&^f^ 
i^T€ disregarded ; thef a^in fii^d upon Ae itt*^ 
iui^>:em^ and kiAei^atid wourid^d many of thein; 
As they seemed pi^eparing ancrther voftey, geh6- 
r^^ Duphot, wh6 accohi^litiiecl th^ amb^^sadbf, 
nlardied i!i^ to th^^; but y^h\f€ e^xfpo^ulat^ng 
t^ith«fie#i, ^l!e tidziilg the liitisket of otv6ymd 
pftteming another fi^ni fififtg, hfe v^sii ^hot 
Afrouigh the body by a soldi^, bM, wlien deietd> 
n^^ treated With the utmost' indigmty. To aVoid 
tRe fery of the soRKersj tli^sCmbastJadof aiW his a** 
tendants how niade tie bfesf of thdf way thi^u^K 
a private path, that ltd ta thd gatderts of his pk*« 
Wti there, oA Ms i^ori?^, M found marfy df thtf 
ift{<urgehts dead or W6ttikled$ Jrtid ot^ef^ th€ 
^at^ar to be shirt^< 

It was now six o'clock- in- thef eveffirig,^ ahd &f8 
g^eWnheht had not yet aitehijfjlfed to ptif( a stop 
to the violence of the miKtstry, Who still rt* 
fti^htd tn fr6ht 6f tTie inibassa^'s pafade< Ht 
#rote to the secretary of state, demaftdiiig hfeM* 
ttt^^tioff. The ministers of Tuseririy and Spaiti^ 
tonvingf in the mean time, expressed As mludh sur- 
ffi^ as he dWj that goVerfamieftt Md ft6t 'met- 
fcrfed. At efet^n o'clock, Be disjfetchf^d a itf* 
Cohd message to iht secteidtfi apprising ftim 
ifhat he was dct^rfhinrt to k'ar^Rofhfc, where ht 
foifld no fcftger stay td flie {JWJJudite ttf th}6 dig-? 
tttty rf his character. Cardmd bofnai thft 8<f* 
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.opetarft at. length, sent an officer and fortf men, 

as. a sateguard, together with a letter, exjul* 
pating his government, and offering whatever 
satisTaction the French republick should require* 
A letter of the same nature was sent to die mar- 
quis M^simi, the pope's resident at Paris, re- 
questing him to assure the directory, that the 
Roman government was neither privy to, nor 
able to prevent this unfortunate affair, and was 
ready to submit to whatever conditions the direc- 
tory might think proper, in order to atone for it, 
and recover the favour of the French republick* 
, No accident could have been more fatal to the 
papal government. It afforded an obvious pre- 
text for the Frencji to involve in one general cri- 
mination, not only those who' had committed 
these excesses, but those also through whose in- 
capacity or negligence they had not been pre- 
vented or restrained* " But this event," says 
Mr* Duppa, " though it might accelerate, did not 
produce the revolution. That was determined 
on before, and would have taken place had no 
such circumstance happened* A French officer 
one day familiarly conversing with the prior of a . 
Dominican convent, on the circumstances of the 
revolution, had the liberality and the frankness 
to say — ^^' We were distressed for money, and we 
were obliged to come : and as to the death of Du- 
phot, it would have^been of no consequence, had 
there not been other objects of greater impor- 
tance in view." The personal situation of the 
pope, who was ill at the time, and the well 
known disposition of his ministers to live at 
peace with France, clearly prove that no occa- 
sion for a rupture could possibly be sought for, 
cither , by ;him or , them* The fact, was, that the 
Q2 
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mllhtf cmrhkhi^T tit ftbiiitf, irfiarfVtt««^ 
ii^nt a detachment of th)tft>l to 8ti6t)i^s9 the ifl^ 
surh^tion, #ith bAcef^ uftquaHfied to direct 
them; 

The French ^mta^sador^ however, retired ib 
Ffoffencc, and the repiiblicati paH^ at Ftoiiie te- 
gan to consider Itself in the certain r6ad to stle- 
cess. They wet^ not disappointed. Under Jsrtf- 
tence of avenging the affront offered to the French 
nation^ in the per^n of its ambassador, Getter^ 
Berthier, with a large division of the trench 
add Cisalpine army, inarched to the city 6f 
A. D. I^o"*c> *hd on the 11th of February, 
1798.' took pbssession of the castle of St. An- 
gelo. A proclamation Ivas now issued 
by Berthier, ih which he declared that the ifi* 
tent of his mission was to b^ing to justice thb 
authors of the assasstriatibh of genend 0&f>hdt 
and of Basseville, secretary of legatioh to the 
French embassy at Rome in 1 795, and to tak^ 
the citizens of Rome under his protection. The 
insurgents soon after proclaimed the Rorhah re- 
publick, and planted the tree of liberty ih the most 
publick places of the city. In compliance With 
their desire, Berthier likewise entered the city ih 
much state and splendour, and proceeded td the 
capitol amidst ah immense multitude. There, af- 
ter invoking the manes of Brutus, Cato, Cicero, 
and other illustrious names of antiquity, he de* 
clared that the French republick, professing the 
principles of iiational sovereignty, acknowledged 
the independence of the Roman republick. The 
organization of the hew commonwealth was im- 
mediately proceeded upon. Communes, mii- 
hicipalities, . and national guards, were, under the 
auspices of Berthie^, instituted m every part of 
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Qii the ^hifhhte df thfe F^eriohihtd kome, thtS 
Poiie #as cbnftHtfd in th6 V^icaii, where he \raA 
gaard€d by fiV6 hunrfrcftl meti. Steals were al^d 
placed oii the apartifveilts of all the pontifical 
jpsdaces, and dpbn those of all the cardihals that 
Were absent. A cdnt^ibutioh of four million li- 
tres in specie j two milllbns in provisiohs, and thret 
in Worses, was demanded. Ih order to sectift tht 
^aymetlt bf this requisition* four cardinals, fout 
bishops, and fbtir prinbes were dttaihed ds hos^ 
tage's* Every person In office, suspected bf en- 
mity tjb th^ libw Diklel* of things^ Wad dismissed i ~ 
and the papal trtidps were disarmed. A national 
dockad^ Was drdaihed) titled Were abolished, and 
Ihe aHhdllal efifelghs 6f the ancient goTertimtint 
^rfe erisis^d frortl every publick place. All prty- 
perty belonging to the BHtish nation, or its alliesi 
it ^ar With France, Whether irt nibriey of rtier- 
bhaiidize, was tikewbd ordered tb be notified tb 
the present government. 

; ' On the day df the republitan phjfclaitiatteh, 
the cardinal abdicated the tempore goVerll- 
. ftleftt of the Roitian state, seVeml df those Who 
Were known to hdve participated in the Violent 
measures against the French, atpong whom Wferfe 
the cardinals Albanl, York, and fiusca, having 
J^revibusly Bed ; and on the 1 9th of PeffrUary, 
solemn thahks were given in ^1 the churches of 
feotne, on account bf thi& revolution : no less 
than fourteen cardlHals were present at the tere- 
^onies in the chUrch of St. PetetS exclusive df 
|>riests, pt*etates, and dthet* ecclesiastical dignr- 
taries. The pope sbbmltted tb this gi*eat Aahge 
Jb bi» feftuties With trntdttttnon tesignatiotu 
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When general Gervoni, deputed from the Fivnch 

commander in chief for that purpose, signified 
to him, that the people having resumed the so- 
Tereignty^ his reign was at an end, he appear^ 
solely anxious about his spiritual dignity. On 
being informed that that remained inviolate, . to- 
geUier with his person, he expressed himself con^ 
.tented. He was soon after forced to retire to 
Sienna, as his presence was thought dangerous 
at Rome ; thither he went with reluctance, and, 
by the orders of the grand duke of Tuscany, was 
received with all the respect and attention due 
to his dignity and his misfortunes. But, for 
fear of irritating the French, he was ordered to 
remain incognito in the environs of that city, 
and the prelates and clergy of Tuscany, were 
forbidden to give any demonstration of the 
intt rest which they took in his fallen condiv 
tion. 

The extortions and depredations committed 
by the principal French officers, and the conspi- 
racies and insurrections of the adherents to 
popedom, now, for some time, rendered Rome^ 
scene of wretchedness and desolation* Pius was 
still dreaded and persecuted by the French ; he 
was deserted even by the principal Roman ca- . 
tholick princes ; and through grief of seeing him* 
3elf the sport of fortune in his latter days, he 
was seized with a dangerous illness. The suf- 
ferings of a sovereign, dignified by his rank 
among the princes of Christendom, and vene- 
rable by his great age, and by the. patience with 
which he bore his calamities, rendered Pius an 
object of respectful attention to Europe. Both 
prOtestants and catholicks, united in commise* 
rating his conditipn^ and in reprobating the un« 
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In tli« folto^ing y«afr, f he aged falhm* 6l the 
tfnthofiek tMvth WdAtbtwfTwfi his fedi^Ment bf 
Aie^ Freneby #hd titdifv' yielded to th6 tri^ 

iff them to VAlcii6e> Whkhei*, tA he paAs- '^^* 
0^ th96tfgh Da«f>l^y, ht Wsiir eVt*ry y^hiift fH^ 
eeif«dy b;p multitudei of pisofite, ^Hth setnittMnttf 
af aymptiChy, res|»^C, iind v^niraHoAv Th6j led 
Mi'theii* hfieed, and disnitttHkd hift Me6«ffir ;^ Whi^ 
ht befl«(>wed id ft hlAdy aflfec^^r and grae^M 
JUbittlef. Alter Mf kMli)}p«)urio» 6f ifeVei^ dftyii^ 
he ebi^if^ ae^ Vai^d6, 6iy fiici I9fh 6f Atifgutft) 
M (H^ 824 yeA^ «f hi# age. Bf the btttiHl 
Mkr 6f Che Ff«a6fr fovev^mcfnff u^ala&ed lifynl 
#di fel^hyi^ ibto Ihe^^ gF^e to coi^unte hri 
Il6df4 

Not Kflfg aft^t^/ g<6heii»ii} CkMfie^ F^iA^h t6vS^ 
^mid6t\it Rcfttktj ^iattK^iS^ttd the RofMoht tettU 
<M^, hy ^lfc]^]sttM»iH Uy the Engltfifh coTE«nidd6^ 
1*#d^vbf{dg^ r ^n^ irt th^ fefioWing y^f, 
ik^HHlstSAdiil^ flM{ fdpid corfqaci^fs of ^jJS' 
mfik^plttm~i the pa^gdV^ftfiieht ^st^re^ 
stey^d** The eottfcMve ibt the electi<)fr of it sbc* 
. cessor to Pius VI. was held, under the auspices 
of the emperor, at Venice. The ecclesiastick ho- 
^di#^ ^;H^ the p^tHSctfte^ #iis catxlhisal di 
Chiaramonte, a man of g6od sense, and mild 
and unassuming manners. As it was customary 
for the new pontiff to assume the name of the 
pope who had promoted him to the dignity of 
cardinal, Chiaramonte took that of Pius VII. 
The emperor, on his election, presented him 
with a sum of money ; but did not at first re« 
^ore any part of the papal dominions. How*" 
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ever, after the battle of Marengo, when he be« 
came apprehensive of the Iosh of his power and 
influence in luly, he resolved to have the credit 
of delivering up to the pope^the greater part of the 
ecclesiastical state, rather than that it should fall 
into either the possession or the disposal of other 
hands. The em|>eix>r, it was also said, had been, 
for some time, suspicious of an underetaoding 
between the king of Naples and the emperor of 
Russia* The king, it was suspected, intended to 
accommodate the court of St. Petersburgh with, 
what had ever been the object of Hs ambition, 
some port in the Mediterranean sea, and to be 
indemnified by a portion of the ecclesiastical ter- 
ritory. But be Ithi^ as it ^ may, the Austrisms 
having dchvered up to his holiness the greater 
part of the ecclesiastical state, . Pius VII. took 
possession of the see of Rome in July, and began 
to exercise the functions of sovereignty, with 
great dignity and moderation. He was soon af^ 
ter acknowledged by the French republick, and 
had the satisfaction to conclude with 
\im ^^"^P*"^^ '^^ convention, or ccmcor* 
* dat, which, under certain limitations, esta- 
blished the Roman catholick religion in France* 
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VENICE. 



CHAP. I. 

Different Changes of the . Venetian Gcrvemment till 
the chseofthe Fourteenth Century. 

VENICE is built upon a number of small 
islands, in the Adiialick sea, or gulph of Ve* 
nicC) standing in forty-five degrees forty mi- 
nutes north latitude. Its situation is strong, 
beautiful, and romantick. Nothing can be more 
wonderful than to see one of the finest cities of 
the earth tising out of the ocean, and appearing 
to float on the waves. Its magnificenjc palaces 
«nd lofty towers, washed by the flood, form a 
noble and delightful spectacle* One would al- 
most think them either the splendid work of 
some magician's wand, or cme of &ncy's light 
ttSrial scenes* Its inhabitants amount to two hun- 
dred thousand, and its territories iare consider- 
ably extensive. 

Relative to the first establishment of the^ Vene- 
tian government, Casiodorus relates, that 
one would have taken this multitude of ^^' 
people for a numerous seminary of phi- 
losophers, cultivating the duties of religion and 
of virtue, and enjoying a perfect tranquillity* 
They contended not in luxury^ ostentation^ and 
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expense ; but in moderation, chastit^y a&d vir* 
tue. Riches, honours, and ambition, had no 
charms for thie Venetians ; rich and poor tived 
upon a £imiliar equality. Property was com- 
mon to alU and entirely devoted to the occasions 
of the republick. Ment was the only distinction, 
and that alone was esteemed true nobility which 
was sucquired by virMie* Under such' happy 
auspices did this republick receive her first laws, 
ordinances, and regulations. At this period, the 
government seems to have been consular* 

It was afterwards changed to the tribumtiafi 
form, in which it continued for nearly three hun- 
dred years. Under the tribunes, Venice first 
*jnade war. It is related, that, during this peidqff, 
the inhabitafits of Tlieate, landing suddenly at 
Venice, carried c^ a number of the dti^ns* 
Pietvo Candiano was appoimed to <reirenge this 
unprovoked affront. His diligence was so <gre«t, 
that onthe samedaylwo. ships of war weoe equip- 
ped, SM^ under fiail to seek It^e enemy, wii^ 
mhom he /came op. in the oYoning. He gave imi* 
aiediate orders ibr the attack, defeated the ener 
•my, i«took his countrymen, and .carried liie Tei> 
gestines prisoners into Venice* Thie is one .of 
^ first instances me haAie of the Jifisji^ rctbCAu^ 
tion, and prowess of tbisTcfiUbiiek* fiy sudi cab* 
pkttts, Venice first acquired ^esteem andxooae)^ 
quence among the neighbouring states. 

Up6n the abuse of ponver by tiic ^tri- 
'^^* bunee, the ducal .government was esita- 
^ bllshed. Paulatio mn ttfae fir^ doge* 
He made the nation hapi^, powec&l, m^ 
wtealthy* As >he was tlie ^nst, ao lie was eoe 
of the .best piwioea Veqioe ^yct saw. He wbb 
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succeeded 1^ Marcello, Hypato» Theodato, Gal* 
la, Domenco Monegatio, and Mauritio Galbaiok 

OuHng the dogcship of Maurttioi Venice was 
attacked by Pepin, the son of Chatiemagne ; but 
his success was not greats and the impression he 
niade on the fronders, which the duke bravelf 
defended) was inconsiderable* The Venetians 
ik>w declared themselves a fi^e and independent 
people, acknowledging neither the eastern nor the 
Western empire. Soon after the conclusion of 
this affair, Mauritio died ; and with him was ex^ 
tinct, for a time, the happiness of the republickt 
his wisdom had safely conducted hint through 
the most perilous and critical junctures the state 
eyfcv beheld, and his valour gained him 
the esteem of Pepin, then the greatest ^^* 
potentate of the West. Giovanni and 
Obeleriathe ninth doge succeeded him. 

Under Obelerio, Venice was again attacked 
and besieged by Pepin. As Obelerio was allied 
to Pepin, the command of the Venetian troops 
wngi given to Valentin. The Venetians, not^ 
withstanding the most obstinate defence, the 
most vigorous sallies, and their selling every inch 
of ground at an incredible expense of blood, 
were, at length, reduced to that part of the cif^ 
south of the Rialto ; this stream and their own 
bravely being now their only defence. White 
Pepin was preparing to lay a bridge over the 
canal, they resolved, as a last effort, to attack 
his fleet, and to vanquish or die in defence of 
their liberty. Embarking all the troops they 
eould spare, they bore down upon the enemy, 
end began the attack with such fury, as obliged 
the French admiral to give way. The lightness 
of their ships, and their knowledge of the sound* 

Vol. XVI. R 
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ings, gave the Venetians every advantage : tfi* 
enemy's fleet was fim a-ground, and the greater 
part of their troops perished in attempting to 
escape ; the ships were either taken of destroyed* 
During this action at sea, Pepin resolved to as- 
sault the city hy land, and having, for this pur- 
pose, thrown a bridge over the Risdtov he was 
mieurching his troops across it, when he fourth 
himself attacked on every side by the Venetian^ 
In their boats, and others who had ported then*- 
selves on the bridge. The battle was long, 
bloody, and'doubtftil, till the Venetians employ- 
ed all their power to break down the bridge; 
whtcl), at last, yielded to their obstinate endea- 
vours, and a prodigious slaughter of the French 
ensued; however, they fought like. men 
■^^' in despair, seeing no hopes of safety 
* but in victory ; all communication, how- 
ever, with the troops on shore, being cirt off, 
they were to a man either killed or drowned^ 
The number of slain was so great, that the space 
l^etween the Rialto and Malamock was covered 
with dead bodies, and lias ever since gone by a 
name expressive of the prodigious slaughten 
Pepin was so struck with the intrepidity of the 
Venetians, that he raised the siege, abandoned 
the enterprise, and coiicloded a peace with the 
republick : he afterwards came to Venice, and re* 
jested that Obclerio might be restored, and, 
out of reject to so great a prince, his request 
was complied with. But he had no sooner with- 
drawn, than the people suspecting Obelerio, tore 
his body in pieces, and scattered his limbs and 
bowels about the city. His wife shared the 
same fate ; for as she was the sister of Pepin,' it 
was not doubted but her influence was the cause 
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of her husband's perfidy. Obelerio was succeed* 
ed by. angelo Participation Justiniano, Giovanni, 
Pietro Tradonico — ^an excellent but unfortunate 
prince^ Orso Participation Giovanni Participatio, 
and Pietro Candiano. 

During the government of Pietro TribanO) the 
seventeenth doge, the Uunns, having defeated Be- 
rengarius, entered Italy. Induced by the wealth 
of the Venetian republick) they resolved to. j^ j^^ 
sack and pillage the city* Marching 9(0/ 
through the maritime provinces, they 
burned Viila Nuova, Jesuola and Chioggio, and 
prepso^d . to attack the Rialto, whieh they 
imagined must yield to their prodigious nura<- 
bers* Pietro Tribuno omitted nothing which 
became a great general : he placed strong guards 
round the city, fortified the places most exposed^ 
eqtiipped a ileet with includible dispatch/ and 
harassed the enemy by perpetual sallies. His 
activity, presence of mind, and skill, were asto« 
lusliing. He animated the troops by > his exam- 
pie ; was the foremost in every attack ;^in a word, 
was the life and soul of the state. The Hunnsi 
preparing to make a general assault, Pietro, 
after a short and animating speech, ordered the 
soldiers to be embarked, and immediately bore 
down upon the enemy near Albiola. ~ The battle 
began with fury, and continued with t)bstinacy 
for several days; the. fleets separated at eight, 
the jcombatants returning next day to the charge 
with fresh vigour: ihe Venetians every where 
opposed courage to mimbers, and the doge per- 
formed prodigies of valour* At last, Tribuno, 
fearing that the spirit of his. men might sink un- 
der the. multitude of the enemy, collected all 
his. force, resolving to die or make ui impt^ssion 
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upon their Hne« He was so braWiy seconded 
by his troops, that the barbarians were broken 
and defeated, and a general carnage ensued. 
The sea was covered with dead bodies, and the 
Venetians fought, says filondus, upon heaps of 
the slain barbarians, as upon dry land; the 
siege was raised, the Hunns were driven from 
Its^, and the repntation of V^iice Ibr arms be* 
came famous over the world. Never wer^ va* 
lour, conduct, and perseverance, more ccmspicu^^ 
0U& Pietro Tribuno was succeeded by Urso 
Bodoairio, Pietro Candiano the second, Pietro 
Participation and. Pietro Candiano, the .third of 
that name, and die twenty-first doge* 

Candiano was scaioaly established in his au« 
thority, when every part of the Adriatick was co« 
vered with the ships of the Narentines and other 
piratical states* Shame and revenge took pos<» 
session of every Venetian breast : a fleet was 
manned with all expedition, and sent in quest of 
the pirates, who, being distributed in singie 
ships, or smalb squadrons, were unable to resist 
so strong an armament : they, thecefere, submit* 
A D. ^^ ^^ ^^ clemency of the nepublick, and 
943. ' were pardoned, on condition they would 
repair all the damage sustained by the 
Venetians, pay an annual tnbute, and give se^ 
curity for their future behaviour. The doge had 
now taken for his colleague Pietro, his second son, 
a young man of a factious, turbulent, and impe* 
tuous spirit. It was at last ibund necessary to 
banish him from the city, and Hetro, after wan- 
dering about for some time, had recourse to 
Vido, son and successor of Berengarius, who 
furnished him with six large arm^d gallies, to 
make war upon his &ther and his cooi^* 
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Withoc^ remorse or feelingv he commenced hos- 
tilities, took) plundered, and destroyed all the 
Venetian shipping, and committed such enor- 
mities as broke his good old fatlier's heart. 

Yet was Candiano scarce dead, when the ca- 
pricious voice of the people recalled Pietro, and» 
^h extraordinary pomp, conferred upon him 
ibe supreme authority. But they soon received 
the just reward of their folly and perjury, fpr 
they had sworn never to recal him ^ nor did he 
long enjoy a dignity which he owed not to his 
merit. He was guilty pf every vice of which the 
human heart is capable, said was soon sacrificed 
lo the resentment' of^the people* After him, 
Pietro Urseolo, Vitalis, Xdbuno Memio, Pietro 
Ursecrfo the second) Otho Urseolo^ Pietro Cen* 
tranigo, Dominico Flabenioo, Domonico Conta- 
rmi, Dominico Selvo, Vitalis Faliero, Vitalis 
Mkhaeli, and Ordelapho FaUero, successively 
attained the sovereign power. 

Under the government of Ordelapho, who was 
the thirty-fourth doge, two dreadful fires destroy- 
ed a great number of houses in Venice, consumed 
whole streets, and laid waste sixteen of the islands 
on which the city stood. Venice, however, received 
new lustre from the fire, and seemed to rise with 
additional elegance and grandeur from its ashest 
About this time, several townsofDalmatia, which 
had been seized by the king of Hungary, were re- 
covered by the doge, who also crossed the moun- 
tains into Croatia, and wholly subdued it ; whence 
the republick assumed the title of lords of Croa- 
tia. But again the Hungarians entered Dal- 
matia, and Ordelapho lo«t no time to y^ |^ 
oppose them ; but fitting out a fleet ,i^/ 
with the . utmost escpedition} he landed 
R2 
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bisMwpB and engaged the enemy* f hejoonSet 
was Tioleatf victory, for a long timet declaring 
for neither side : at- Jast, the <bge, incensed at 
the resistance of an enemy so often conquered 
by the Venettans, broke in upon their ranks 
vhh a chosen body of troops, and would certain- 
ly have brought the battle to a favourable issue, 
had he not unhappily been wounded mortally. 
The Venetians now retreated, were pursued by 
the enemy, and totally defeated ; their wounded 
and prisoners were also cruelly butchered by the 
Hungarians. Peace was, soon after, concluded* 

Dominico Micheli, the successor of Ordelaphoy 
at the request of the pope's nuncio, went, with a 
fleet of sixty gaUies, to the Holy Land, where he 
raised the siege of Joppa, and reduced Tyre, tak-* 
ing sych immense booty as more than reimbursed 
A. Z>. ^^ expenses of the expedition* In his re-- 
1124* ^urn, he took Rhodes and Chios, whence 
he carried off the body of St. Isidore ; 
then seized upon Samos, Lesbos, Andros, and 
all the other islands of the Archipelago ; and 
recovered Zara, Spolatra, and Trahu, places in 
Dalmatia whi^h had revolted during the pee* 
ceding administration. Pietro Polani, Dominico 
Morosini, Vitalis Michaeii the second, and 'Se* 
bastino Ziani, were his successors* 

Ziani, the thirty-ninth doge, was no sooner elect- 
ed, than the republick was involved in a war with 
Fnsderick Barbarossa, fmm whose persecution 
the pope Alexander had retired to Venice* The 
Venetians dispatched ambassi^ors to the em« 
peror, who answered them in a rage, '< Go, and 
tell your prince and people, that Fi^erick, the 
Roman emperor, demands his enemy, who is 
protected by them* If they send him not -in- 



* ataxiOj^ bound lumd and fbot^ he will o?«rtnm 
everjr law, human and divine, to accomplish his 
revenge ; he will bring his army before their city, 
and fix his victorious standardis in their market- 
place, which shall float in the blood of its citizens." 
The ambassadors returning with this terrible 
menace, it was agreed to equip a fleet wikh all 
expedition, and prepare for repelling the empe- 
ror's meditated vengeance* While the Venetians 
were thus employed, Otho, the emperor's sont 
entered the gulf with a strong squadron of se- 
venty-five gallies, and was making sail to the 
city. The doge resolved to oppose j^ j^^ 
him with the few ships which were fit 1173.' 
to put to sea.: the fleets met off the coast 
of Istria, and a dreadful battle ensued, the event 
of which was, that the doge took, sunk, and de« 
stroyed forty-eight of the enemy's ships, and 
returned in triumph to Venice* From this time, 
was continued the ceremony of marrying the 
sea : the pop^ going out to meet the victorious 
doge, presented him with a ring, saying, ^ Take, 
Ziani, this ring, and g^ve it to the sea, as a tes- 
timony of your dominion. Let your successors 
annually perform the same ceremony, that pos- 
terity may know your valour has purchased their 
prerogative, and subjected this element even as 
a husband subjecteth his wife." Otho being 
taken prisoner in the battle, and conceiving the 
highest esteem for Ziani, not only prevailed 
with his fiither to conclude a peace with the re- 
publick, but to visit a city so famed for commerce 
and naval power. Ziani, soon after, on account 
of bis age, retircfd to a monastery, and was suc- 

. ceeded by Orio Mastropietroi Henrico Dandolo 
(under whoso conduct the Vexietiausi with 



the FrcYicl), reduced Constantinople^ and made 

BaldiVin emperor), Pietro Ziani, Jiacomo Thie-^ \ 

polo, Marino Morosini, and Riniero Zeno* 

During^" the government of Riniero, who*wa»^ 
y^ Y) the forty-fifth doge, the Venetian admiral/ j 

1262. Dandolo, completely defeated ttie -Ge** 
noese, under the famous Michael DoriaJ- 
It was the first trial of valour and skill thetwo* 
republicks had ever made, the* event of i^hich ! 

gave the Venetians that superiority at sea, which 
they maintained for a number ofyiiarsh Riniero 
was succeeded by Lorenzo TbtepolO) 'Jiacomo* 
Contarini, and Giovanno Dandolo*' » * 

Under the dogeship of 'Pietro Gradonico, 
who was the forty-ninth of the Venetian princes, 
war took place with the Genoese, who sent to 
sea a strong fleet, under the command of Lam- 
padio Doria, with intention to lay siege to the 
city of Venice. An engagement ensued with' 
the Venetian fleet, commanded by Dandolo,' 
which was at last defeated, if that can be called 
a defeat, when scarce a sufficient number of the 
conquerors remain to report the news of the ' 

A. D victory. Dandolo was taken prisoner, t 

1291. and so much was he affected by the dis-' ■ 

' grace of having yielded up the lionour l 

he acquired in the last war, that in the agony of I 

despair," he dashed out his brains against the side " 

of the cabin where he was confined. Five years' 
after this, a dreadful conspiracy Was formed at 
Venice, by Baimonti Thiepolo, to muixler the 
doge, council, and senate ; to assume the govern--, 
ment, and rule with arbitrary sway ; and to divide, * j 

among the conspirators, the property and the j 

power of the deceased. But upon the day fixed " 

for the execution of their wicked purpose> noltoe ' 
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oi it was sent to the d<^e by an uflktiown hatij* 
The c6nspirators^ who had already assembled} 
were attacked* and Baimonti, in endeavouring to 
Cieapet was knocked down by a large stone a 
Woman let &il from her window ; the rest were 
ainidst M either taken or killed. This happy 
delivery from oppression is* till this day, yearly 
commemorated at Venice. Riniero was sue-* 
cceded by Morini Georgiy and Giovanni SoU'? 
fanza. 

Francisco Daadolo was the fifty-second doge* 
During Magovemmentt the people of ]&scala be*^ 
came dangerous to all the surrotnding states ; 
led by Mastin, their prince, they annoyed the 
cotnmerc^ of Venicct But having for some 
time, carried on a war of treachery, Mastin wa^ 
defeated, his tyranny suppressed, and those ci« 
Iks which he hs^d acquired by rapine, j^^ jj^ 
fraud, and oppression, were torn fh)m 133^.* 
the usurper, and restored to the just pro- 
prietors. 

After BaMolomeo Gradonico, Andrea Dan^ 
ddo next succeeded to the ducal chair ; and war 
cbmmenced with Genoa* The command of the 
Venetian fieet was given to Marco Rusino, Who 
. joining the ArragoOian fleet, of forty sail, went 
m quent of the Genoese admiral, Grim^ldi. The 
two fleets met on the Sardinian coast. Rusino 
ordered his ships to grapple with the enemy^ 
and then chained them to each other in such a 
manner, that there was. a necessity either to con* 
quer or die. Thus a kind of land battle was 
fought upon the sea, in which there was no room 
for disputing the victory, the whole Genoese 
fleet having been either taken or destroyed, Oriy 
inakH'a ship alone escaping* Whea the ni^Wg 
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^ of this defeat arrived at Genoa» ^^ 

1347. vhole city was in the utmost cooitema* 
tlon. In their despair, the Genoese sent 
ambassadors to, the duke of MilsJi, requesting) 
his protection and acceptemce of the sovereignty;^ | 

of their dominions; m offer which he^didnol; 
decline* ' . i 

Soon after, the promotion of Marino Falien>«. 
the. fifty-fifth doge, the Venetians \Tere in their, 
turn defeated. Their commander, Pisani, witk 
five thousand of his ni>en, wer^.made priscmers, 
and above twenty of their gallies were - sunk. The 
republick sustained an. irreparable .loss, and the 
city would probably have been undone, had the 
victorious Dpria known s^s well how to pursue 
as to gain a victory. The Venetians were equal'o 
ly surprised and overjoy(^.when the news ar-. 
riv^d that he was returned to Genoa) at a time' 
they every hour expected/ him before their gates- 
A truce was immedjiate|(y concluded) but it did 
not secure happiness to Venice ; the doge him- 

A. D. ®®^^ conspired against her fr^om. 

1353. Seized with a violent desire of absolute . 
- authority, he began his design by popu^ 
lar acts, and gave entertainments to the lower 
orders of people. When, he perceived that the 
popplace listened to him with attention, he be- 
gan to drop hints of his determination to deliver 
them from the tyranny of the senate, and for 
thajL purpose, to assume a greater latitude of 
power, after which it should be left to their 
choice to continue him or not, as they found, 
him deserving. His proposal was to mui^r the 
chief persons of the assembly, senate, and seig- 
nory, who had raised him to the dignity he pos- 
jspssed. The first Qf April W43 s^ppoint^d foi? 



the' e&eelitidn 6f this in&mous plot ; but, on tint 
very day, Beltrand} a conspirator, went to* the 
bouse of Nicholas Leon, and made an ample 
disGovety* Leon was so confounded with hor- 
ror at the action, that, for some time, he was un- 
Mt to reply ; at last, ordering Beltrand to be 
confin^, he dispatched messenj^ers to the chief 
senators, the seignory, and officers of the cityi 
to come instantly to his house* The doge and 
the conspirators were quickly seized and put to 
death, and a pension settled upon the discoverer* 
Venice was then successively governed by Gfib- 
nrhni Gradonico, Giovanni Delfino, Lorenzo 
Celso, and Marco Cornaro* 
' During the government of Comaro, the 
fifty -ninth doge, the inhabitants of Candia A*«i?' 
revolted* They were excited by their 
countryman Calergo, who declared against the op- 
pression of the V^enetians, the pusillanimity of the 
Greeks, and the vile subjection in which the natu- 
ral lords of the islands were kept ; insisting on the 
weakness of the republick, and the strength of the 
island, if they would exert that spirit for which 
their forefathers were famous* Calergo was suc- 
cessful ; he set up the Greek standard, exhort- 
ing every man, inspired with the love- of his 
country, to enlist in the cause of freedom, and a 
numerous army was soon raised* But they 
were defeated by the Venetians, Calergo was put 
to death, and peace concluded. 

Andrea Contarini had scarcely succeeded to 
the dUcal chair, when war took place with P*ran- 
cisco Carrario of Padua, who, after being com« 
pletely defeated, concluded a dishonourable 
peace* Leopold of Austria, having invaded the 
TrevisaD> was also defeated, and forced to make 



i»eaqe* But War agMn occUited ^Hl^ tU^ 
toofu Forty ships were equipped by. the Ve* 

netiansy and the command given to Viclor 
Pisaniy who, soon after, attadud the Genoeae 
.fieety under Ludovico Fiesco. Upfm the ap^ 
proach of the fleets, the skf was in an instant 
darkened with a cloud of arrows ; but this lund 
^f fighting was soon laid aside for tbe sword and 
the pike ; they boarded, and an obstinate battle 
continued for two hours> when the Ge« 

'^;JS* Mocse were obliged to yield to the 
' bravery of the Venetians. And as the 
Genoese admirals with his whole fleet, fell into 
Pisani's hands, he tbe less regretted his loi^ 
although his son was among the number of thc^ 
slain* This good fortune, however, did not 
continue long; Pisani fell into an ambuscade 
laid by the enemy ; he fought with all imagic^ 
able courage, but was defeated by the Genoese* 
Soon after, he was recalled by the doge and se- 
nate, and thrown into prison* While the r«h 
publick was thus divided, the Genoese reaped thm 
fruits of her dissentions. Caorli, Grada, Peles^ 
trina, and Cbioggia, fell into their hands* The 
people now rose tumultuously, threatep^ the 
doge and senate, and refused to enlist themselves 
for the defence of a city in which, they said, they 
were slaves to caprice, ignorance, and cpwandicei: 
they were not to be appeased by any authority^ 
until Pisani was set at liberty* Their desire W10 
complied with, and the joy of the iieople was ex<^ 
treme. When he came forth from his prison, 
the tumult, noise, and disturbance, redoubled* 
He went to the senate and threw himlself at the 
doge's feet, who raising him up, addressed him 
thus : " You were imprisonedf Vjgtori bf :our 



^er tor the loss sustained by the republick, at 
Pola, under your conduct ; you are released that 
you may repair the disgrace* Restrain your 
fire^ exert your judgment, and use caution, 
without which the {greatest virtues in a general 
are but splendid vices, which often terminate 
in his own shame and the ruin of his country. 
Go I and may you prove equally the terror of 
her enemies, as you are the darling of the re* 
pobHck." 

Tbe^ siege of Venice was soon raised, the Ge» 
noese were defeated, and peace concluded. The 
prisoners, however, on both sides, were in a de* 
plorable condition, above two-thirds having pe^* 
fished from the stench and filth of the jaik ; the 
remainder were sickly, half starved, and quite 
naked* The Venetian matft>ns made a collec- 
tion, to clothe the Genoese prisoners, and to de* 
^y their expenses home ; an act of generosity 
which was by no means imitated at Genoa z. 
there, according to the Venetian writers, the 
prisoners were turned out, loaded with disease^ 
fetnished, and naked ; suflKired to beg their way 
home ;; «id, what was still more barbarous, re* 
i^led, bufieled, and abused through the streets. 

^^beli Morosini succeeded Andrea €ontarinf« 
aftd, from this period, the meridian power and 
prosperity oC Venice may I)e dat^d. 
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CHAP. II. 



iVarwith tfie Milanese ; Siege qf Brescia \ League 
of Cambrayy SfC, 

THE first act of the government of Antonio 
Veniero, the sixt5r*second doge of Venicei 
was exerted against his own son, who had earned 
on an intrigue, for some time, with a senator's 
wife. The lovers at last quarrelling, LudovicQ 
(so he was called), to revenge himself on his 
mistress, procured a pair of horns to be hung 
over the senator's door, a reproach not to be for- 
given in Venice. Inquiry being made, Ludovi* 
CO was found guilty of affronting a senator, and 
by his father sent to prison, where he died. 

During the government of Micheli Steno, ws^r 
was declared against Genoa, and a dreadful batr 
tie took place between the hostile fleets. Heaps 
of slain were thrown over-boai\l on both sidesi 
and the battle seemed equal, until Zeno, the Ver 
nettan commander, crouding sail, ran foul of the 
opposite ship^ and sunk her with the impetu- 
osity and rapidity of his course. Several of the 
officers followed his example with equal success, 
A. D. ^^^^^ turned the scale of fortune, and 
1403. gwned the victory. The Genoese lost 
near three thousand men, four ships were 
sunk, and three taken. 

In the mean time, the republick found herself 
at war on the continent with Novello Carrario. 
The camp of the Venetian general Sab«ll0| . was 
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aittacked in the night by TertiuS) the second son 
of Francisco Carrario, at the head of a strong 
body of troops. The onsets was so sudden and 
vigorous, that the whole camp was in the ut- 
most consternation) the soldiers running up and 
down terrified and half asleep: Sabello aloi)e 
was calm and undaunted; with an unparalleled 
presence of mind, he led them to the charge. 
Unable to resist his impetuosity, the enemy 
precipitately fled. Sabello resolved to bring oti 
a. general action, and by the force of stratagem 
and superior capacity, ht so hemmed in Car- 
rario that he was under the necessity of fighting 
or of surrendering at discretion. The first was 
his choice ; he was defeated with prodigious 
slaughter, and very narrowly escaped being made 
a pnsoner. Verona was now taken, and Padua 
besieged. Insolence in prosperity is ever suc- 
ceeded by meanness in adversity: Carrario now 
supplicated with tears the protection of those ve» 
ry persons whom he had insulted in the beginning 
of the waK Himself and family were brought to 
Venice, where he and they were, soon after, stran- 
gled for planning their escape, by setting fire to 
the city. Thus ended the sway of a tyrant, 
ambitious of power only to abuse it by insor 
knee. 

At the close of the war, a magnificent em- 
bassy came to Venice from Verona, consisting 
of forty persons of the first distinction in the 
city. Tiie senate ordered a fine theatre to be 
erected, rfchly adorned for their reception : here 
Che ^ge, attended by his v7hole family in their 
richest apparel, and by. the senate and magistrates 
in their robes, gave them audience. The ambas» 
^adorS) walking in procession to the throne, laid 
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thtt keys of the city at the feet of the doge, re> 
questing his acceptance^ and pi^aying tiiat thie 
event might be pi*o6perous to his Wghness^ to th« 
republick, and to the city of Verona. To this ad- 
dressi the doge repHed, ^ That it was hts and 
the senate's greatest happiness to be able to pro- 
tect the wealc, comfort the alRicted, and reward 
the deserving : that while the city of Verona 
preserved her present sentiments, she might 
confidently rely on the friendship of the re- 
pnhHck, and enjoy all the blessings which li- 
berty and a free constitution can affords to those 
who have just escaped from tyranny and bon« 
dage«'' Then recommending justice, equity, «nd 
nio<lerati(Mi, the ambassadors were dismissed* 
Mtcheli Steno was succeeded by Tosnaso Mon* 
cen!go,and Fi'snciseo Foacan. 

Foscari was the sixty-fifth duke of Venice^ 
During his government, war took place with 
Philip Viscontl, of Milan* Carmagnola, the 
Venetian general, marched straight to the siege 
of Cremona, but was met on his way by the 
army of Philip, commanded by himself* Both 
sides joined battle with the utmost alacrity 
.and vigour : they fisught from noon till nighty 
and no advantage was gained. In the eveot- 
A. D ^"^' * storm of wind arising, drove be- 
' 1427.' ^o*"^ *^ *^^^^ clouds of dust, as rendered 
^t impossible for the soldiers to dis^* 
ttngtiisti eacii other: friends were known from 
enemies only by the word of battle^ An ad- 
vanced party of Philip's army thinking to re- 
tire out of this confusion, found themselves in 
the middle of the Venetian camp, where they 
were made prisoners. At last, both generals 
oixlered a retreat to be sounded, each claimiog^ 
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the victorJTy and perhaps 'with equal reason. 
Carmagqola used jocosely to say^ that at the 
bafttle of Sama, Philip and he took moi^ of 
their own soldiers prisoners than of the enemy. 
The Milanese, however, were soon after to- 
tally defeated, and a peace concluded. 

The war, however, was afterwards renewed 
in defence of the Florentines; on which oc- 
casion Carmagnola taippered with the chief 
officer of Socinna, that the place might be de- 
Jivered to him, at a certain time agreed upon. 
The governor had no sooner touched Carmag* 
hola's money, than he sent secret intelli- 
gence of the transaction to Philip, who ^,,^; 
gave immediate orders to march with *^ * 
all possible secrecy, to seize on all the passes, 
and lay, a strong ambuscade for the Venetians. 
The troops were dispatched to take; possession of 
the place on the day appointed, Carmagnola re- 
maining with the army, at some little distance ; 
they no sooner entered the town than they were 
surrounded by a body of the Milanese, who had 
been admitted and concealed, while, at the same 
time) the main army qnder Carma^ola was at- 
tacked so suddenly, and with such vigour, that 
it was quickly defeated, the general with diffi- 
culty making his escape. Thus Carmagnola was 
taken in his own snare, with the loss of a thou- 
sand horse, and the precipitate disorderly retreat 
of his whole army. To add to his mortification, 
he was. upbraided by the governor, as a shallow 
superSciaJ plotter, a pretender to skill in the hu- 
man heart, the baseness of which he estimated 
by the corruption of his own. The Venetians, 
soon after, received two successive defeats. 
S3 
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But as Philip's fleifet was commanded by 4 
Genf^ese admiral, and chiefly manned by Ge-^ 
noese, thesenate now determined to carry war in- 
to the centre of their territories. Eighteen gal- 
lies were equipped, and the command given to 
Pietro Loretano : these were joined by five from 
Florence. The Genoese had prepared* for their 
defence, a fleet' of twenty-four gallies, command** 
cd by Francis Spinola. When the fleets des- 
cried each other, Spinola, having the advantage of 
the wind, ordered his fleet to bear down upon the 
enemy, which circumstance Loretano observing, 
thought it advisable to decline battle, until thie 
curvature of the coast should give him the we»- 
ther-gage. The Genoese admiral attributing his 
retreat to fear, gave chase, and was just astett>, 
when Loretano put the helm itHmd, engaged 
with intrepidity, and was bravely received by Spi- 
nola. After ah obstinate conflict, the Venetians 
having grappled with eight Genoese gallies, took 
them, together with the admiral, whose fate pro- 
duced a decisive victory- 

During these transactions at sea, the war went 
on briskly in Lombardy. A few days after the 
last battle, fought by Carmagnola on the Po, 
a scheme for surprising Cremona was proposed 
by the brave Cavalcobovis, a V"enetian officer. 
In the middle of October, this gentleman set 
out, about midnight, from the camp, with a body 
of tit)ops, concealing himself among the sedges 
and rushes which surrounded the moa^ at the 
foot of the walls. As soon as day -light appeared, 
and the sentinels went off guard, he applied 
scaling ladders to the ramparts, which his 
ii-oops mounted unobserved; another corpSj 



which had aeasoiiahly arrived to his Mipport) hU 
lowed, leaving a sttx>iig guard on the todders* 
in order that Carmagnola might seDd further 
reinforcements. He then marched into the citf , 
seized upon several guards, re)Hil«ed the in^aUt- 
ants wboopposed him, and to<^ possession of the 
nearest gate ; here he maintained his groimd for 
eight hours, in spite of all the efforts of a nume- 
rous garrison^ who attacked him from eveiy 
quarter. He sent repeated messengers to Car* 
magnola to acquaint him with his success, and 
to request that he would enter at the gate he had 
kept open for him ; hut Carmagnola, pretend* 
ing apprehension of some treachery, hesitated 
so long, that Cavalcobovis, unahle longer to 
sustain the enemy, abandoned the city. Car- 
magnola was soon after convicted of a treason* 
aUe correspondence by his own letters, and be* 
headed. Winter now approadied, and peace 
was concluded. 

Two years afterwards, the Venetians again 
made war against the duke of Milan, in 
behalf of pope Eugenius. Picinino, the \^R* 
general of Philip, attempted to shut up ^^ 
the Venetian general Mellato in Brescia, wherein 
in a little time, for want of provisions, he must 
have been obliged to surrender. Mellato de* 
termined to hazard every thing to avoid sur* 
rendering by famine, and proposed to lead his 
troops over the mountains. to Verona. Nothing 
. in history exceeds the difficulty of this march, 
which was equal to Hannibars over the Alps* 
The army set out from. Brescia at midnight) 
and, after two days march, halted to refresh 
iliemseWes on the top of a mountain* On the 
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evemng of tlul third day^ they. descended to the 
I^ain, on the banks of the river Sasca, and, on 
the fourth morning, they saw the opposite bank 
covered with Picinino's ttxwps : they were likewise 
attacked in the rear by the bishop of Trent, who, 
by this time, had collected an army greatly supe- 
rior to Mellato's. In this extremity, the Vene- 
tians were relieved by the courage and conduct of 
a subaltern officer, who proposed that, in the 
night, torches should be tied to their lances, 'and 
the array march as if determined to attempt the 
passage of the river. The epemy, who defend- 
ed the pass by which it was designed to escape^ 
observed the Venetians make towards the river, 
and doubted not that their intention was to open 
themselves a way through it by the sword. With- 
out hesitation they poured down from the moun- 
tains to attack Mellato in the rear ; but they no 
so(Hier moved than Pilosus seized upon their 
post, with a small party, and made a. signal for 
the rest of the forces that he was in possession. 
Immediately a shout of joy was heard all over 
the army, and the enemy, perceiving their mis- 
t^e, endeavoured to regain the pass ; but the^ 
were received by Pilosus with a courage equal 
to his conduct, and repulsed with great slaughter* 
Meanwhile, Mellato crossed the river without 
opposition, and found himself in a plentiful coun- 
try. The change was regarded as a paradise, 
and Pilosus as a tutelary angel both by gene- 
ral and soldiers. ' He, soon after, was promot- 
ed to the rank of centurion, and recommended 
to the senate as tlie preserver of the Venetian 
wmy. 
Picinino, in the mean time, laid siege to 
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Breseia) which Barbara the go^mor, and 
^ome of the chtef ofiicersy determined to de« 
fend till the last extremity. It was resolved 
that Donato, the chief niagistrate, should keep 
open table, and generously entertain all de- 
grees of men that they mig:ht the better stip* 
port the fatigues of the siege, and' more se- 
curely be fixed in their allegiance to the re- 
publick ; and that Barbarot who was the higheet 
mUitary magistrate, dJiould, by the same mean% 
animate and support the garrison. Barbaro omit- 
ted nothing which could prompt them to th^ir 
duty ; he even feigned letters and messages of 
apeedy 8ucc<>ur promtaed him, by which atra* 
tavern, and by hts own example, he ao animated 
the soldiers, that there was not among them an 
individual who would not have perished rather 
than submit* Even women laboured with in- 
defetigable industry in repairing the bnsachea. 
But, at last, disease and famine had ahnost pro- 
duced, what neither the power nor the skill of the 
Ctt&my could, effect To obviate tliis efil, pro» 
olamation waa made for all those who were un- 
able, or un witling to bear ar ma to retine from 
the city. In consequence of this intimation, 
tiie city bectune almost desolate ; but the cou- 
rage of those who remained was fi»appalled« 
The walls round the tower Mombeilane were 
now levelled to the grc»md. Three successive 
days did Pictninbr ^ead on his troops to the as- 
sault^ and thjrice. his soldiers, unable to wtth« 
stand the fury cf Barbaro, were broken and de- 
feated. 

A league was now concluded iietweeh the Ve- 
netians, Florentines, and SIbrsa, formerly^ the g0/ 
neral fit Philip. While this league was in agi- 
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tation, a very extraordinary proposal was made 
to the senate, by Sorboila, a native of Candia, 
of carrying a fleet,' overland, to the lake Benack, 
for the relief of Brescia. Sorboila was a me- 
chanick, of a busy, enterprising, and projecting 
disposition; fyit withal, ingenious and sensible. 
The scheme was, at first, received as an imprac- 
ticable and wild whim of the imagination, sug- 
gested by folly and madness : but, after the 
senate had perused and weighed Sorbolla's me- 
morial they began to entettain some notion of 
the proposal) and a high opinion of the projec- 
tor. At length, the experiment was resolved 
upon, and the conduct of the whole committed 
to the artist, who immediately set to work. He 
first had the fleet, consisting of two gallies, three 
galliots, and twenty-five small vessels, towed up 
against the stream of the river Adige, to Verona, 
and thence to Mora. By land, the ships were 
moved by engines, upon rollers of a smooth 
hard wood, fbr the space of six miles, from 
Mora to the lake of St. Andrew's. At length, 
three months after he left Venice, he arrived at 
Torbolles with his fleet, to the infinite fatigue of 
himself, and the amazement of all who beheld 
him. Before his arrival, the sieg^ of Brescia was 
raised, and SorboUa's expedition was attended 
only with advantage to himself, who was well 
rewarded for his ingenuity. 

Avogadre, a native of Brescia, was soliciting 
the senate, for the relief of :his brave « country- 
men, and the doge earnestly e'thorting them lo 
send immediate supplies, when a messenger ar« 
rived from Barbarot with the joyful intelligence 
that the siege was raised. Neither Fosc^ri, the 
senate, nor Avogadre, could crediit the messen- 
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gef, bef6re they had read Barbaro's dispatches : 
they were then struck with amazement and ad- 
miration, at the obstinate valour of the garrison* 
The whole city was' in a blaze with bonfires^ 
and a joy appeared every where equal to what 
might have been exi)ected had Venice itself been 
relieved fix>m a siege. A reward was sent to 
every individual in the garrison ; the wives of 
the dead were ordered to be supported at the 
publick charge, and particular honours decreed 
to Barbaro and the other officers. During the 
siege of Brescia, Mellato had not been idle. His 
first care was, to try every measure to "succour 
Bre^ia ; but they all proving fruitless, he re* 
duced Burgo and Corvario : here the brave Pi* 
losus received a contusion, of which he died, be<» 
fore the arrival of physicians and surgecos sent 
to liis assistance by the senate. The grief was 
general for the loss of this hero, though of pri- 
vate -rank : his body was brought to Venice, and 
interred at the publick expense. Such were the 
many examples of publick honours, bestowed 
upon private subjects of valour and merit by 
that wise and politick state. 

Although Picinino had raised the siege of 
Brescia, yet were the Brescians infested ^ j^ 
by perpetual incursions: the passes, by 1433. 
which they could receive provision and 
forage, were shut up ; money was scarce, as the 
Venetians had remitted none for several months, 
so exhausted were the finances of the republick ; 
and, to crown their misery, disease and famine 
prevailed to a great degree. In this situation, 
Barbaro was indefatigable, his spirit invincible, 
and" his invention inexhaustible : he raised money 
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upon hb own dhedit fi>r the payrnettt of Ui 
troops ; laid in g^'cat store of chesnuts, rootSi 
and fruits, to supply the want of wheat and 
corn ; he deceived his own troops and the ene^ 
ray, by feigned letters and corfrespondences ; he 
conversed afifably with all deuces of the tnha« 
bitantB) and liberally spent his fortune in their 
support ; his house was open to I^Ueve thexhun** 
gry of every rank ; he procured troops of horsd 
to enter the city in the night, with bsgs stufied 
with hay, to persuade the inhabitants into a hope 
of fresh supplies, and thai, the next day, made 
a distribution of wheat and barley, which he 
had reserved for his own use ; he carried his pai^ 
triotick artifice so far, as to havie arrows, with 
scrolls of paper, stuck at night in some of the high 
towers and steeples, as if they had been shot 
by his friends without, to acquaint him with 
their intentions of affording him speedy relief* 
At last, this service was happily effected by 
Sforza's defeating Picinxno, aiid destroying hia 
larmy. Peace was, soon after, concluded with 
Philip. 

WsLVi however, was sjqob renewed, and on the 
ditath of PhUip, a treaty again entered into be- 
tweoi Venice and Milan. To this treaty Sforeii 
would not accede, but declared war ligainst both ; 
when at last the Milanese, conqaered by famine^ 
and stairved into submission, murdered Venierii 
the Venetian ambassador^ and siduted Sforza 
prince, opening their gatea, and receiving him 
with the same demonstrations of joy they would 
have exptiessecl for the son of their lawfol sove* 
reign. Thus, by a dtange as sudden as amaa^ 
ing, he kffitasitly became the ptrotector of a peor 



1^, be had kukt the day before pevsecut- ^ j^^ 
^d with all ^ rancour of an inveterate 1450/ 
«nemy. War was now vigorously car- 
ried on between the Venetians and Milanese* 
'fitit after a. short eampaign^ of vaiious success^ 
peace was concluded* 

After a .glorious administration of thirty-four 
years, Fosca^i, at the age of ninety, was deposed 
AS superanuated $ an instance of ingratitude con- 
sistent) perhaps, with the measures of sound po- 
licy, but very contradictory to the dictates of 
humanity. He was a prince of a noble and 
pleasing aspect, possessed a wonderfiil memory, 
Jbwing eloquence, ready wit, and sound judg- 
ment. At this remarkable age,> he enjoyed good 
health, the perfect use of his limbs and faculties, 
'Remembered every incident from his ehildhood, 
j)ad a sweetness, and at the same time, a majesty 
and authority in his mamier, that equally com- 
rmanded love apd respect. He had greatly esc- 
itended the power and dominions of the republick, 
,and was no less loved by his subjects, than es- 
teemed and feared by strangers and his neigh*> 
hours ; yet was this valuable and venerable prince 
sacrificed to the politicks of an ungrateful mul- 
titude. He was no sooner divested of the su- 
preme authority, than leaving the palace with 
indignation, he retired to a private house, where, 
falling ill with grief, he died univen^ly ]a- 
jfnented and esteemed. Foscari was succeeded 
in the dogeship, by Pasqual Malipiero, Clmsto- 
phoro Mora, Nicolao Trono, Nicolao Mareello, 
Pietro Moncenigo, Andrea Vendramino, and 
.Giovanni Moncenigo, during all of whose reigns 
-h vigorous war was carried on with the Tudts. 
Vol. XVI- T 
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While Giovanni MoDcenigo wki dog;e» ihtf 
besieged Crpia. The assault was furious, and 
the defence valiant ; Antonio Legiero, the pro- 
.veditor who commanded in chief, omitted no- 
thing which was the duty of an experienced 
and good oflficer* The Turks shot such quanti* 
' A. D. ^'^* ^^ arrows in the different assaults, 
1477. ^^^^ ^^^ garrison for months used n6 
other fuel. The moats round the town 
were filled with heaps of slain, which produced 
a stench intoleraUe to the besiegers, and was orit 
cause of Mahomet's relinquishing the enterprise, 
after several attempts to cleanse it, in which he 
was boldly attacked, and forced to retire. Meahh 
while, Mahomet had detached thirty thousand 
men, to enter Italy, by the fords of Livomia, 
which, being guarded, they proposed to enter 
Germany, and accordingly proceeded, horse 
and foot, over Alpine mountains almost imprac- 
ticable, drawing up or letting down a body bf 
twelve thousand horse, over tlie rocks, by meabs 
of engines. Determined to pursue their march, 
though opposed by the natives, they began climb- 
ing the mountains, by means of hooks a)id grap- 
ples, the sight of which so terrified the natives, 
that they abandoned their posts, and fled. Peace 
was soon after concluded with the Turks ; and 
war denounced against the pope, and the duke 
of Ferrara. 

During this war. the Venetian admiral took 

A. U. Gallipoli, in which enterprise he lost his 

1484. Kfe. He was animating the troops in 

the scalade^ praising the valiant, and 

upbraiding the backward, when he dropt; his 

stecretary threw a cloak on his body, and gave 

out that Marcello was slightly hurt, and gone to 
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be dressed 2 the assault was persevered in, and 
the town was in consequence taken. 

After Marco Barbarigo,^ his brother Agostino 
succeeded to the ducal chair) during whose ad- 
ministration^ Cyprus was annexed to the repub* 
lick, and the wealth, grandeur, and power of Ve- 
nice still increased. A league was now entered 
into, between the emperor, Spain* the pope, the 
Venetians, and the duke of Milan, against the 
king <kf Fiance* The confederates attempted to 
bem Charles 'Up at Asti, who there sent to them 
demanding a iiree passage, and assuring them of 
Abe regularity of his troops. The Taro, a rapid 

^atream^ fortified on one side by the confederates, 
vith a number 4>f J:)attene8, separated the two 
armies ; and as no answer was returned to his 
message, Chaiies ordered his vaii to pass the 
riter, 41% spite 4>f the enetny's fire from the op« 
po^te batteries* John Trivulcio, with one bun- 
ded lances^ four thousand Swiss infantry, and 
thme hundred aischers with crossbows oil horsye- 
back, farmed the van ; Charles, in person, com- 
manded thi maiD Ibody which followed, and the 
count de Foix brought up the rear. Before Tri-. 
viricio had crossed the river, Gonzaga, at the 

, bead of five thousand infantry and six hundred 
^en at arms, passed by a ford higher up, in order 
to attack the king's rear, ordering certain corpse 
tinder, the proveditprs, to chaise him in flank : 
this motion obliged Ihe French to f«ice about, 
when immediately a sharp action began. Gon* 
zaga pressed on with great resolution, and was 
as bravely received and repulsed in several 
charges; but still renewing his attacks, the ene« 
my were put into confusion, and the king's per* 
son, endangered, . Charles, however, was saved 
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by the ihtrcpidity'and gallant conduct of h!»? 
tiXK)ps, who flocked round for his defence; so? 
that here the battle was pretty equal. On the 
other side) thtr marquis de Gies put the.oonfii«-' 
derates in disorder, and woi!dd h^e tofmliy de^^ 
feated them, had not Gonzaga in timr reims^d- 
Ihc Taro, and come to their nriief* Hfere the- 
battle ceased, victory dedormg for naither sidis^ 
thpugh th^ king's intention of crossiAg the. Taro 
wa9 frustrated* Next morning hismajesty de- 
camped Without beat of drum. Inc this action^- 
the loss of the confedemtefr amounted to. three ' 
thousand infimtry^ and near three hondned meti^ 
at arms ; a circumstance which ganrei the French^ 
poom to claim; tb» victory, as thet^' loss did nor 
excesed two hundred/ mea at arras* On the othevs 
hand, the Venetians formed the same pretenaiens^i 
and challenged the glory of the da^^. becaufley 
besides- the king's b^ng disappoinli^ m' his dew 
sign of crossing the Taro, thej^ had: not onip 
A. D. ^^^ ^^^1* <^n camp and baggag^,. but' 
1496. taken a considerable booty from the ene^ 
my, some rich appard/ of tlw kiiig% and^ 
part of his artillery:. 

Lewis XIL soon after succeeding to the crciwir 
of France, a peace was condudec^ and a treaty 
fjntered into between the Venetians, and Lewis^ 
who hiid claim to Naples and Milan. A Ffendi^ 
and Venetian army accordingly. assembiecL' 
Sfor^a, terrified at their approach, sent his. fa* 
xaUy into Germany, whither he was prepairing to 
follow : thiS' conduct determined the Milanese tty 
acquaint him^ by four of the chief citizens, thatt 
finding he distrusted their loyalty, they were' rew 
solyed to submit to the French ; and Ludovicot 
Haling no f^vther^ bopes^ W9i wj^W vi^ fixehiui* 



^libred light JboMfty forGermanfy having with tears 
tajeeh kave df thecittzens. Bernardino di CortCf 
'with three thousand fbot^ in whom he confided^ 
Cogejtber with, stores of arms, provisions, and mo- 
Moy ^iflkient fi>r a long defence, were left in the 
Citadel ; but*Sforza was not gone three days be^ 
f<M% the ung^tefiil Bernardino, whom he had* 
kr^d from a child, and loved as his sonv 
Imelf betrayed the city into the hands of the 
French, who immediately proceeded against 
Cpemcma* Antonio BattagUoni, to whom Sforza 
bad intrusted the. defence of the citadel, being 
e^mmoned to surrender, consented to betray his 
loaster for the sum of 150 pounds of gold,, the 
i*ank of A gentleman of Venice, a house in the 
jcity, and anotlier in the country near- Padua. 
Cremona was accordingly annexed to the Ven&> 
tian dominions. Sforza, however, soon tifter 
recovered his dominions in the Milanese, but was 
defiM^ed and made prisoner, while besieging No* 
Irarra, and died in cajitivity* At his death, his 
brother Ascanio was released. 

War mean while took jdace with the Turks^ 
who took Modon, and aU the other towns of the 
Morea, except Napoli. Agostiao Barbarigo now^ 
died, Leonardo Loretano ^succeeded to the doge^ 
ship, and peace was concluded with the sultan 
Bajaaet* 9ut the league of Cambray was soonf 
after formed, in which the pope, the king of 
France as duke of Milan, the king of Arragon and 
Naples, tlie republick of Florence, and the duke 
of Ferrara, agreed to a partition of the Venetian 
dominionSii The duke of Savoy also afterwards 
embraced the league. Thus was the league of 
Cambray concluded, the most formidable con* 
&dsg9fif Eiuofie had .ever beheldy and JLent $» 
T2 



•ecfttv'&at ttesenatff Itiul ndt the l^ot suff^ 
eton of the impending storm* it i» telaledy 
Chat the Vfenetam aatibMSAdor in« Frane- aslMd 
the king the purport of that long' cengv^iui 
atCambray, and receii^ for aofiwev the- most 
aolenm asanrancea, that notbsng; vms intcndtd 
against the repubhckf for whieh he had the slii^ 
cerest esteem ; an answer which the ministev 4fffr> 
ported to the senate^ and which tended to goiv- 
firm their securky* When tise league was: dis- 
covered, the French, ambassadsr .wa& inscomlf 
orde^d to leave Venicey and Condeimem, the 
'Venetian ambassador) was recalled. Lewis^ on 
his departure, pneseated him witha g«dd 
^5^ chain of great vakie, which the antbim* 
' ssdor refused, sayii^ that he ne^ver at" 
ci^ed the fovoura of those wher were enemies to 
Venice. 

War was now dedared bf France, againat the 
Venetians -, tibe progresfr of the confed)N*ale» wae 
rapid, and the republick waa pkinged kito the 
deepest distress. At this penod^ a circumstanee, 
attested by all historians^ reflects great honour 
on the Venetians. , They refiised the asmtance 
offered them by ^e grand seignoi*;' and^ though 
reduced to the utmost escbremi^, reserved to 
aufiPer every distress^ rather than gtpe their an- 
cient enrn^, the infideb^ % footing in Italy.- 
Such a^ noble spirit was alone wanting; the 
siege of Padua was ^fickiy raised^ and the Ve« 
netAOns recovered Vkenoa* At last, however^ 
Padua, diatractod by differenceaamong^ the lead- 
ing cittaoens^ was surrendered to the emperony 
but soon after recovered. The Venetian general 
Grttti, having conveyed aeme chcMoe troops into 
wi^^gpn* covered with straw, ipider pMeac* 



Hmt tibef wem a comri^ef provlti^M^ aehtd vifh 
on a gttbe of the ciljr, and parmng^ lH«.advan|»ge^ 
got po9seMion oS Paikifiu The liapemlists made 
a vigocQUE^ d^Hwe ; but Grittt, joined ^ the 
gseater part of the inliabitaittB) tolallf defeated 
tiiefiif making near two thouaand prisqaers* Thus 
tiie repobUck once raoi« became poBMesed of the 
most vakwhle city she ha4 upon the continent* 
Atrestjp. was soon after entered into be^ 
tween the pope and the Venetiansy and the ^l^* 
kaguewaa broken. ^ 

. Jvikas. IL then dedkired war against Lewis| 
and the duke of Fer^ara. Mis army and t^e ¥e^ 
netian fleet invested ^errara, at the siege of wli^eh 
the pope commanded in person. His holiness 
tinnfcing his presence might animate tha troops, 
entered; the trenches, contrary to- the remon- 
strances of the cardinals, and even of the Vene* 
tian officers, who could not help blushing to see 
the vicar of God preside at a siege, and view the 
effu»on of human blood sacrificed to his ambi- 
tion : indeed, he neglected nothing which could 
forward the work or distress the besieged. At 
Jast, a breach was effected, upon which the gar- 
rison hung out a flag of truce, and sent com- 
missioners to his holiness with offers to submit, 
if he would only spare their lives ; a request he 
was, with much difficulty, prevailed upon to 
grant. 

An unsuccessful atten^t was next made upon 
Genoa, and the French took possession of Bo- 
logna. In the following year, Julius, by his 
intrigues, drew over Fei^inand king of Arragon, 
to his party. About the same time, Christopher 
Frangipani, the emperor*s lieutenant in Istria, 
made an attempt upon Maglia^ which he hoped 
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to Urrify into submission : be came witb a small 
body of troops before tbe wallS) in the night, 
and ordering a great number of trumpets and 
witrlike instruments to be sounded, as if the 
town was invested by a numeoous armyr, he 
Immediately summoned the. Venetian governor 
to surrender; but wai^ answered that day light 
must first discover, his authority, upon which 
he thought pi'oper to retire, and conceal his 
weakness* Frangipani, a second time, took the 
iield^ and with greater force attacked Maglia, bc^ 
be was wounded and defeated by Andrea Curani, 
who engi^^ him in a single combat, both armies 
being specutors. The Venetians Ukewtse took 
Cremona, Bastia, and Br^cia; the em^ 
^512 P^*"^' "^^ secretly signed the treaty? 
' with theiTiy and Lewis offered terras of 
peace. 
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2\fefay wkh Lemm XIL . Frogrem i^ the War. 
i»Itai9. ; CotuequenceM t^ the Btmhhifi betveem 
CkaHea F. and Frandm L A. dreadfid Plaguy 
m- Vcmcck Conqumtvf' tbeMoKeai^andGo^^ 
ehision rf Feace. with the Patter . 

A SEPARATE trettj was now. concludefb 
between thei pope aod* the exnpecor,.. im 
9ppositioa to which^ another wes eat- ^ j^. 
tfesed into between the. Venetians andi 15I8. 
Lewis* ^ Meanwhile t Bvesoia fell intoi 
the iianck. of the Spaniards; yet they 9009 
afiep found it necessary to surrender it to the 
Venetian coHiinander, both on account- of thels 
own weakness* and on account of the afiPectioni 
which its inhabitants bore to the repqblick.. Hom% 
esrery.fortune soon abandoned liie Venetians ; th^ 
&^>aniafds^not only recovered Brescia, buttoob 
posseamn.of Cremona and Bergarap» ALviana» 
the republican geneml,. stormed Verona^ and! 
was Impulsed. On th^ other hand, the Arra* 
gonian viceroy of Naples laid siege to Paduot 
and was forced to retire. He permitted his 
troops, however, to make incursions within sight 
of Venice, and even took, an opportunity o£ im- 
suiting that capital^ by ordering some. cannon to 
be discharged dt it. Aiviana, after much en« 
treaty, prevailed with the senate to permit hin^ 
to take the first favourable opportunity of at^ 
tacking them» But the viceroy^ taking the ad* 
vantage of a thick fog, decamped without beaf 
o£ HrWf ^uid ha4 i^ai-cheii wm^- wl^ b^fin? 
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Alviana was a^vare• On the first intelUgencef 
the Venetians were ordered to pursue and at- 
tack the enemy's rear ; with much fury this was 
effected, but they were resolutely received, and, 
at. last,' totally routed. In the following year, 
however, Alviana, after taking some towns from 
the emperor, instead of amusing himself with 
Fepairing^he fintlfications, made a forced march, 
and attacked the enemy's h^-quartera, at>a 
time when they expected he was at the distance 
of twenty leagues : here he revenged . his defeat, 
in the last campaign ; for he totally dispersed the 
enemy, and took two thousand prisoners. 

Upon the death of Lewis, Francis renewed 
A. D. ^^ treaty with the Venetians, and an- 
1515.* other was entered into between the em- 
peror, the pope, Ferdinand, the Swiss, 
and Sforza. Francis, soon after, passed the Alps, 
and surprised Prospero Colonna, who waa en- 
camped with two thousand men in the mar* 
quisate of Saiiisses ; he afterwards pitched his* 
camp at Marignan, to facilitate a junction 
with Alviana* The Swiss, knowing it was their 
busings to fight before he was reinforced, struck 
their tents without beat of drum, and, in the 
diost profound silence, advanced to surprise him* 
Alviana, who had come to the camp to concert 
the operations of the campaign, was at dinner 
with his majesty, when tlie constable of Bour* 
bon entered the tent, and informed them that 
the Swiss army was in sight^ Alviana mounted' 
iiis horse, and flew to Lodi, .to bring up some 
of the Venetian cavalry* The king had scarce' 
time to range his array in thte order of battiej 
when the attack began upon the artillery, de* 
fended by the lansqueoets^ Night came <») 
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be6)rei. etcher the French, Genhans^ or Swiss, 
thoug^ht of sounding' a retreat, and the fight 
still continued with the same impetuosity with 
which it was commenced* It was now almost 
impossible to quit the field, as. the darkness of 
the night prevented the soldiers from, distin* 
guishing their own colours. The French ad- 
vanced guard had' suffered most, and was in 
great disorder ; nor could they rally, as clouds 
of dust and smoke obscured the little glimmer- 
ing light the stars afforded, and the roar of 
cannon drowned all the orders that could be 
given. The Swiss, who, as well as the French, 
wore white scarfs, could not distinguish each 
other: their si:ii*est attack was against the ca- 
valry, which they knew to be wholly French ; 
thus the horse was exposed to the greatest dan- 
dier. The king's horse was wounded under 
him, and his armour pierced in several places^ 
In this manner did the battle continue for four 
hours after sunset ; when at length both sides^ 
fatigued with action, were forced to desist and 
draw breath : every, man remained under arms 
in the place where he chanced to stand. Fran-^ 
cis found himself within fifty paces of the main 
body of the enemy ; but the impossibility of 
removing his station, without running into 
greater hazards, determined him to remain in 
the same critical situation. All the precaution 
he could take was to extinguish a torch that was 
lighted near him, and to order all round his per- 
son to speak low, and omit those terms of re- 
spect by which he might be distinguished* He 
slept upon the ground in his armour, his head 
supported by a block of wood belonging to the 
carriage of a cannon. 
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At break of day, both, armies itaHted, <itid 
charged with frefili vigoar. Alviana came op^^ 
lx>rtiineiy to the relief of the French, and the 
Swiss retired in good order. After this battle) 
all the towns of the Milanese surrendered to the 
French. Brescia and Verona were next besiege 
ed, but both were raised by the emperor's ap- 
proach, who immediately laid siege to Milan* 
Ari accident, however, soon Occurred to check 
his career ; the Swiss in the imperial army be* 
gan to mtirmur, and demand their pay with 
a boldness that terrified Maxinulian. StafHer, 
their colonel, came to the emperor's bed sidCf 
and demanded their stipend, in terms so dis^ 
respectful, that Maximilian >^uld not help re^ 
proaching him with ill mimers« Staffler an^ 
swered, that ^ the Swiss wanted florins, not 
breeding ; and that, if their engagements were 
hot instantly fulfilled, they would embrace the 
A. D. offers of the constable , of Bourbon.'^ 
,1517! The army of Maximilian dispersedi 
and peace was, soon after, established- 
Antonio Grimani, succeeding Loretano, was 
the seventy-sixth doge« Two years after Charles of 
Austria sucdeded Maximilian, and both he and 
Francis formed pretensions to the empire. Co« 
)onna, the general of Charles, defeating the Ve- 
netians, took possession of Milan, which was " ^ 
sacked for ten days, and of Pavia, Parma, and 
Placeniia. The imperialists were encamped at \ 
BicO) a village three miles from Milan, in a large 1 
park surrounded by a deep ditch, which renden^ '{ 
ed an attack exti*emely hazardous* Meanwhile^ \\ 
the Swiss in the French army became impatient jj 
on hearing that money for their pay was int«r« I 
cepted, and sent one of their principal officers 1 
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to the French general I-autreck, with three pro- 
positions, importing, that he would instantlf pay 
them, dischslrge them, or lead them against the 
enemy. Lautreck remonstrated with the Swiss, 
but all the answer he- could get was, " Money, a 
discharge, or a battle:" however, he obtained 
from them some little time to reconnoitre the 
enemy, and then prepared for the attack. No 
sooner did the trumpets soUnd, than the Swiss, 
despising danger, flew over the ditch, and pre- 
pared to mount the counterscarp : the conse- 
quence of this tem enty was, that in the space of 
half an hour, they lost one thousand of their besjt 
troops. The second line, not daunted by the 
destructiot\ of the fici^ marched on with equal in- 
trepidity, and met me same fate, leaving in the 
jbsse about two thousand soldiers, Albert de la 
Pierre their general, and four other officers of 
distinction.- Such was the issue of the affair. 
Adrian VL soon after joined in the league against 
France, and the Venetians by intngue, were 
brought over. The constable of Bourbon also 
deserted the king. 

Andrea Gritti was now promoted to the doge- 
ship. The Swiss, revolting from the 
French, Bonnivet their general thought ^•.^• 
of nothing but repassing the Alps, and y* 
getting clear of Italy. The Imperialists stuck 
close to his( rear, and charged him with great vi- 
gour* Bonnivet, being wounded, was carried off 
the field, the chevalier Bayard commanding in his 
stead, and resisting the enemy, with great iiKre- 
pidity, until he lost his life. Meanwhile, the em- 
peix>r seized upon the dutchy of Milan. 

A treaty was soon after concluded ^t Cog- 
nack, between Francis, Clement VII. and the 

Vol, XVI. U 
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Venetians, in opposition to the empetDn The 
Venetians now took Lodi, and with the other 
confederates, equipped a fleet, blocked up Ge- 
noa, and landing their foixeS, invested and took 
the city. They took also Cremona, while, at-the 
same time, the Spanish fleet was defeated by Na- 
varro. Slabia and Sorento, on the Neapolitan 
coast, were likewise stormed and taken ; at last, 
the guns of the confederate fleet played with some 
success even on the walls of Naples. A herald 
was sent to summon the city. Moncada, who 
commanded for the emperor, instead of obeying 
the summons, marched out with two thousand 
foot and five hundred horse, to obstruct the ene- 
my's approaches. A skirmish took place to the 
.advantage of the Venetians, but they were not 
supported by the troops of his holiness, who had 
now made a secret agreement with the em- 
peror. The pontiff was greatly overreached in 
this new convention ; for having disbanded his 
army, he was left exposed to the mercy of the 
enemy; the consequence of which misconduct 
was the taking of Rome, the imprisonment of his 
person, and the Entire ruin of his affairs. 
vsJr ^^ ^^^^ occasion, the senate ordered the 
■ duke d'Urbino to march to the relief of 
Rome ; but, arriving too late, -fte assembled a 
council, read the senate's instructions for the re- 
lief of the pontiff, and desired the advice of the 
principal oificei*s concerning the possibility of the 
enterprise. It was the opinion of the proveditor 
Fisani and all the other officera, that the senate 
should be obeyed, and even a battle hazarded, 
if necessary. Vituri alone opposed this advice, 
for which he was, soon after, recalled, superseded 
4ind imprisoned. 
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Meanwhile, Lautreck took Alexandria, and the 
duke of Ferrara joined the allies. Lautretk took, 
also, Melfi and almost all the kingdom of Naples, 
laying siege to that city itself. An engagement, 
at this time, occurred between the opposite 
.fleets^ in which the confederates were victorious, 
and sailed triumphant into the harbour of Na- 
ples. But pestilence soon after attacked the 
French army ; they were reduced to a handful, 
. Lautreck died of grief, and the raarcjuis de Sa- 
lusses, who succeeded. him in the command, de- 
camped, and was besieged in A versa, where he 
soon after capitulated. The duke of Brunswick 
now entered Italy with twelve thousand men ; but, 
finding every town strongly garrisoned, and his 
army reduced by disease, he quickly retired into 
Germany. At length, upon the emperor's ar- 
rival in Italy, matters were finally ad- 
justed. Ambassador were sent to Bo- '^;i?• 
logna, to compliment his imperial ma- ■ ' 

jesty upon the general tranquillity he had so gra- 
ciously restoi*ed. Charles made the ambassa* 
dors 8om« valuabk presents, which, on their re- 
turn, were laid up in the treasury ; all such gifts 
being esteemed the property of the publick. These 
marks of esteem the senate soon returned, by 
ordering the imperial army to have free quarters 
while it ])assed through the Venetian dominions. 
The governors of the cities kept open table for 
the officers, and the emperor's own table was 
supplied with the richest wines and most 
expensive delicacies, at the charge of the re- 
publiek. 

The Venetians were soon after solicited by the 
pope, to give assistance to the emperor in chas- 
tising the protestants ; but the answer of the se- 
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nate was agreeable to the reputation they had ac< 
quired for moderation, wisdom, and justice. 
They represented to his holiness^ the scandal it 
would bring upon the church to oppose ar- 
guments by arms; that it ill became tlie pro- 
fessors of reason and truth to avoid the trial 
and the candid discussion of points wherein rea- 
son and scripture could only be judges ; that to 
pereecute schismaticks, was the surest method to 
propagate their doctrines, since where force was 
used the people generally concluded justice was 
wanting. 

Meanwhile, the emperor prepared for war 
with Solyman ; and the Venetians were nearly in- 
volved in it. While Jeronimo Canalis, the provc- 
ditor, was convoying, with twelve gallies, a fleet 
of merchant ships bound for Syria and 
^•.^P' Alexandra, a Ti^rkish squadron was de- 

''**' scried, at some distance, giving chase, 
with a bloody flag at the main-mast- top. Ca- 
nalis was greatly inferior in strength, yet deter- 
mined to fight it to the last ; he found means tp 
gain the windward of the enemy, and attack them 
to gt^at advantage. The battle was extremely ob- 
stinate J the gallies of Canalis and of the Turkish 
bashaw having frequently boarded each other. 
In the end, the superior skill of Canalis prevail- 
ed over numbers ; the bashaw was made prison- 
er, four Turkish gallies sunk, and three taken. 
All the Venetian fleet rejoiced at the victory, 
and extolled the conduct and valour of Canalis ; 
but the transaction excited other sentiments in 
the senate, who apprehended the consequences. 
An embassy was, therefore, sent to Solyman, to 
apologize for the late unfortunate transaction^ 
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^Ith an offei' to punish Canalis if required. But 
here the generosity of the infidel stood Canalis 
in more stead than the gratitude of his Christian 
countrymen. Solyman was an^ry at their pro- 
posal, and rejected it with disdain, saying, that 
the conduct of the Venetian admiral deserved 
the highest reward ; and that it was a pity 
he did not serve a state able to pay a just re- 
gard to his merit. He tlien set the Venetian 
ships at liberty, in honour, he said, to Canalis, 
rather than regard to the embassy : a greatness 
of mind which filled the republick with shame 
and astonishment. 

Trancis I. now entered Italy with an army, and 
lighted up a war : he was desirous of conferring 
the Milanese on the duke of Orleans, and the 
emperor was no less desirous that it should be 
given to the duke d'Angoul^me: so violent 
was Charles, that he offered to rest the ^ -q 
decision on the issue of a single combat 1536,* 
between himself and the French king. 
In the following year, Barbarossa, the Turkish 
admiral, having landed twenty-five thousand 
men at Corfu, after wasting every Jhing with a 
barbarous fury, laid siege to the citadel, but 
was, soon after, repulsed. Meanwhile, the Ve- 
netian general Pessari, entered Scordona, by as- 
sault, put the garrison to the sword, dismantled- 
the town, and razed the citadel. A treaty was, 
about this time, entered into between the pope, 
the emperor, and the Venetians. Barbarossa) 
soon after, attacked Candia, but was again de- 
feated ; and the Turkish army, at the same time, 
entering Dalmatia, were also defeated. An en- 
gagement likewise took place with the confe- 
derate and the Turkish fieet, in which tlie trea- 
U3 
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chery of Doria, the emperor's admiraly afcme pits* 
served them from ruin. 

Gritti was succeeded by Pietro Lando^ the se- 
Tcnty-eighth doge. Soon after his promotion* 
the Turks attacked and took Castelnuovo, and. 
^ p peace was concluded with Solyman* 
1541. But the Venetians were involved m dis- 
putes with Ferdinand and the empire; 
the seizure of Maran, may be deemed the foun- 
dation of a future bloody war. Barbarossa waSf 
at this time, ravaging the coast of Italy with a fleet 
of near two hundred sail. He took Reggio, but 
gave liberty to the prisoners, at the instance of 
Polin, the French envoy, who accompanied him. 
The terror of the Turkish arms had spread " 
self all over Italy, nor was Rome itself free from 
apprehensions. But Polin sent assurances, aiid 
dispersed proclamations round the country, that 
his incursions should be confined v^rholly to the 
imperial dominions. 

An event of some importance fell out towards 
the end of the year 1 545 ; namely, a controversy 
with the Porte, conceming some districts in Dal- 
matia, which both bides claimed. The Sangi^cks 
of Bosnia and Clissa insisted that a part of the 
territory of Zara, containing forty-nine villages, 
was really a dependency upon the fortresses of 
Nadin 'and Laurena, belonging to Solyman^ 
The senate had recourse to the justice of Soly- 
iwan ; nor had they reason to repent of this mea- 
pure : with a moderation and integrity becom- 
ing those who call themselves Christian princes^ 
this great man ordered commissioners on both 
sides to be appointed, insisting upon their deter- 
mining the dispute according to equity, without 
regard to power. The commissiooera met^ and 
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8000 adjudged the lands in dispute to the Vene- 
tians, with which award Solyman was perfectly 
well satisfied* 

Lando was sticceeded by Francisco Donatoi» 
Marco Antonio Trevkiano, Francisco Veniero, 
Lorenzo Priuli, Jeronimo Priuli, and Pietro ho* 
retono, during whose government Se- 
Itni) who had succeeded Solynian, form- ^ij?' 
ed designs upon Cyprus. John Michis, 
a Jewish renegado, had so artfully insinuated 
himself into Selim's favour, that nothing was 
denied him: he urg:ed the attack upon Cyprus 
so warmly, that it absolutely determined the sul- 
tan.; but so far did the renegado attend to his 
ownjnterestt as to obtain a promise from Selim ' 
of the investiture of the island ; and so full was 
he of the idea of majesty, that he had standards . 
and other regalia prepared, with this inscription, 
*' Joseph* king-of Cyprus," for he had altered 
bis name with his religion* An. ambassador ac- 
cordingly arrived from Selim, demanding the 
island, which was of course refused. A treaty 
was soon after formed between Spain, the pope, 
and the Venetians. 

Upon the death of Loretano, Lodovico Moni- 
cenigo (eighty-fifth doge) succeeded to the go- 
vernment. In the following August, the Turk- 
ish troops landed without i*esistance, at poit Sa^ 
lina, in Cyprus, and attacked the city of Nicosia* 
Their commander summoned the city to surren- 
der,, and soon after stormed it, but was defeated. 
However, receiving a reinforcement, he resolved 
upon another assault, and bent his main strength 
against the fortress Podocatora, where he ima- 
gined it would least be expected. In this con- 
jecture, he. was not deceived; for the soldiers 
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who scaled the walls, found the guard secure* 
ly asleepy the movements of the Turks, the 
preceding night, having possessed them with 
a full assurance that they intended raising the 
siege* Here a great number were killed with- 
out resistance : others alarmed with the noise, 
deserted their posts in the utmost consteniation. 
The count de Hoccas, whose quarters were at a 
little distance, upon the first notice of the attack^ 
armed himself, and with a few attendants, fiew 
to the place of action, where, plunging into the 
midst of danger, he was killed upon the spot. 
The courage of those around him was damped ; 
they gave way, and fled with pi-ecipitation into 
the midst of the city. The Italian foot, who de- 
fended the three remaining bastions, behaved 
with incredible intrepidity ; they every where de- 
feated the enemy ; !)ut no sooner had they cut off 
one line, than it was replaced by fresh troops : 
they were at last forced to retire, exhausted and 
fatigued. The chief officer of the Turks now 
summoned the garrison, who at first retreated to 
the market-place, and next to the town-hall, to 
surrender; but during this parley, the Turks 
had broken open the gates, pouring in in crowds^ 
putting all to the sword, and among the rest 
Dandolo, the governor, who now found that his 
abilities were exerted too late to be of use to him- 
self or to his country. The bishop also was 
among the slain, together with a number of gen- 
tlemen of the first mnk in the island. Many, how- 
ever, breaking sword in had through the Turks, 
escaped to the neighbouring mountains. Upon 
this occasion, there was no species of cruelty, 
barbarous lust, insatiable avarice, or brutality, 
which the Turks did not commit: matrons, 
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young woimen, and chtldt^en, were violated in the 
most open and scandalous manner. Old men 
were murdered in their beds, some in (!hurcbeS| 
and others in the arms of their wives or children^ 
where they sought for protection, with a view to 
excite compassion. Those who escaped the 
sword, were reserved for a more miserable death) 
being dragged in chains, over heaps of their mas- 
sacred relations, kindred, and countrymen, to 
perish in horrible dung«Qns« 

Mustapha now march<;d taFanutgosta, whither 
he ordered Dandolo's head to be carried upon « 
spear, in order to intimidate the Venetians, but it 
only ipspii^d them with revenge. The ^ jy^ 
Turk sent a ti-umpet to4he garrison ; but 1571/ 
Bagiiooi returned feim with an aftswer 
^il of resolution and defiance* After great 
slaughter, the Turkii carried their approaches to 
the bottom of the walls ; upon which they set 
about filling the ditch with Uie utmost diligence^ 
and the besieged left no means untried to oppose 
it. A kind of sconces were contrived by Jo- 
hannes M^meri, to defend them from the shot 
of the enemy ; but he being unfortunately killed^ 
the Turks became masters of the ditch : here 
they erected works to streen them from the fire 
of the garrison, placing before them large sacks 
of wool I and earth. Thus covered, they began 
to sap the wdls and open mines. At lengthy one 
under the parapet was fired, which blew up with 
such an explosion as equally terrified the be- 
siegers and the besieged ; but in assaulting, th^ 
Turks were bravely repulsed. They made five 
URs,ucces^ul attempts. 

On the eighth day after the last assault, a 
new mine was sprung, which blew up with so 
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much success, that several yards of the wall 
were entirely carried away, and a breach made 
sufficient to admit twenty men abreast. To 
this, both the assailants and the defendants flock- 
ed with a fury almost incredible. On this occa- 
sion, the women, children, and clergy, fought like 
soldiers, annoying the enemy with scalding wa* 
ter, burning sulphur, and pitch, with a fury not 
to be paralleled in history. In short, their en- 
thusiastlck courage surmounted every difficulty ; 
and the Turks, astonished at so much bravery, 
found the gan*ison impregnable to human 
strength, and to be conquered only by delay. 
However, after their artillery had played for se- 
veral days, with some success, upon the walls, 
another mine was sprung, by which the counter- 
scarp was totally demolished. A body of four 
thousand janissaries was chosen to enter the 
breach, which they did with great intrepidity, 
being supported by another corps of six thousand 
select soldiers. After a violent conflict of thi^e 
hours, the Turks remained in possession of the 
counterscarp, the besieged being forced to aban- 
don it through weariness and want of numbers. 
Of the enemy, however, two thousand had been 
blown up by the ingenious but horrible contriv- 
ance of Baglioni, who sprung a countermine as 
soon as they had mounted the breach. The 
Turks were indefatigable, they had now brought 
their whole camp to the very walls ; nor were 
the defendants less assiduous in filling up all the 
breaches : females of the first fashion might be 
seen sweating under-loads of earth, heavy stones 
to repair the walls, or water to extinguish the 
flames kindled by the bombs thrown into the city. 

. • .J 
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At length, femine was like to effect what had 
foiled all the endeavours of the besieged. The 
garrison had, for several days, drunk vinegar mix- 
ed with water, instead of wine, and eat the most 
nauseous animals. These calamities began to 
stagger the resolution of the inhabitants. In 
this extremity, they presented a petition to Bra- 
gadino and Baglioni, requesting them to capitu- 
late, while it was possible to do so upon honour- 
able terms. Accordingly, a treaty was set on 
foot, hostages were exchanged, and, on honour- 
able terms, capitulation was effected. 

Next day, Bragadino went to pay his compli- 
ments to Mustapha, attended by Baglioni, Mar- 
tinenga, and some of the chief officers. At first, 
they met with a civil reception, Mustapha or- 
dering a seat to be placed for Bragadino, on his 
own right hand. They soon entet*ed into dis- 
course about the prisoners ; and Mustapha, tax- 
ing Bragadino with some violences committed 
by the garrison during the suspension granted 
for settling a capitulation, Bragadino, with a 
generous disdain, denied the charge, calling it 
&lse and designing : upon which Mustapha, 
rising up in a fury, ordei'cd him to be bound 
hand and foot, and the others to be massacred 
before his face. Bragadino was reserved for a 
more cruel treatment : after being insulted with 
the most opprobrious language ; after under- 
going the most excruciating tortures ; after hav- 
ing his ears, nose, and lips cut off, his neck was 
stretched upon a hlock, and trampled upon by 
the dastardly Mustapha, who asked him where 
now was th^ Christ whom he worshipped, and 
why he did not deliver him out of his hands? 
At the same time the soldiers on l;;K)ard the €eet 
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were despoiled of every thing, and lashed to the. 
oars. This day's work being finished, Musta* 
pha entered the city, where he gave immediate 
orders that Tiepolo should be hanged upon a 
gibbet* ' Before Bragadino had recovered from, 
his wounds, he was carried, in derision, to all the 
breaches made in the walls, loaded with buckets 
filled with earth and mortar, and ordered to 
kiss the ground as often as he passed by ^us* 
tapha: a spectacle that raised pangs of compas- 
sion in the callous hearts of the meanest Turk- 
ish soldiers, but could not move the obdurate, 
breast of the brutal ».Mustapha. This brave Ve- 
netian was afterwards cooped up in a cage, and 
ignominiously bung to a sail-yard in- one of the 
gallies, where his intrepid soldiers were chained 
to the oars. The sight rendered them almost 
furious; they exclaimed against the baseness, 
the treachery of Mustapha; they called aloud 
for revenge, and desired to be set at liberty, that 
they might, even without arms, rescue their 
brave general- Their request was answered 
with cruel lashes ; Bragadino was taken down, 
conducted to the market-places, amidst the din 
of trumpets, dmms, and other warlike instru- 
ments, where he was fiayed alive. 

He bore his sufferings with such an admirable 
constancy, that, even in the midst of torments^ 
he calmly reasoned with Mustapha upon the du* 
ties of honour, virtue, and a soldier* He theii- 
taxed him with perfidy, cinielty, and cowardice^ 
qualities the least becommg a general of aiH 
men. After his skin was pulled down to his 
navel, the force applied by the executioner made 
the blood stream out.; when, with amazing firm- 
new, he exclaimed upon the sufferings of Christ* 
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h(»tor. His skin was hung, by way 6f trophy, 
to the sail* yard of a galley, sent round all the 
coasts to insult the Venetians. In this mmyier 
periidied the intrepid Bragadipo, who suffered 
icquqlly by the shamed procrastination of the 
h^ublick, and the barbarity of a brutal enemy* 

Tl|e Turks now I»d waste the islands Zacyn- 
tho and Cephak^nia, carrying off six thousatid 
prisoners, while thdr army entered Albania. 
Castelnuovo in Dalmatia was commanded by 
Antonio Balbi, who, upon sight of the enemy, 
offered to submit, for which pusillanimity he 
was deservedly sdgiiiatised widi perpetual ba^ 
oishments What rendered his disgrace the more 
remttfaible was, that the women of the place, 
perceiving his and the garrison'^ intention to 
surrender^ seioed upon their lonftS, fields* and 
coal% of niail, aUd, mounting the ramparts, heaxi- 
ed by RoseBo Dalmitino, a priest, by their hos» 
file sq^iearance, saved tlie city from an attack. 

Don John of Austria now joined the confiBde«> 
rate fleet, and reselved, on the firat opportunit}^ 
to engage the enemy^ The Turks made ^milar 
preparations^ and the fleets met in the gulf of 
Lepanto, where a battle the most glorious upOR 
record to the Christian arms, was fought* Twen- 
ty-five- thousand Turks were Icilled, including 
their two chief admirals, with many other ou 
ficersof the first distinction ; many weie drowned) 
and »bout three thousand five hundred were 
taken prisoners^ On the side of the confederates, 
fifteen gallies were lost; of which, ten were Ve* 
netians \ tend ten thousand men were slun in the 
action, or died of their wounds. All was in ccm^ 
fusion at Constantinople, the Turkish navy wai^ 

Vol. XVI. X 
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entirely ruined, their coasts and islands wete 
naked) deserted, and in the utmost consternation, 
while the confederates rode triumphant in the 
Archipelago. 

The greatest preparations, however, were coir- 
tinued on both sides ; but quarrels tck>k .place 
between the Venetian and Spanish offidersjnand 
the senate endeavouced to conclude a peacet 
^ j^ which they soon after effected, the rc» 
1573. publick, during the negociation, being at 
all the expense of a vigorous war. 

Selim, however, still continued to augment 
his army and fleets, which induced some to 
imagine that he intended renewing the war with 
Spain in Atrica* This opinion was soon con* 
firmed by the arrival of a Turkish ambassador 
at Venice, who5 in a secret audience, acquainted 
the doge and council, that his instructions were 
to make an offer of all the Ottoman forces to 
curb the insolence of Philip, revenge the affronts 
sustained by the republick, and reduce thajt 
haughty monarch within reasonable limits* He 
launched out into severe invectives against the 
^ <atbolick king, bitterly reproaching him with 
perfidy, ambition, and tyranny. "Who (said 
he) can doubt that the Turkish empire must 
have suffered greater damage from Venetian 
•bravery, if it had not been betrayed and checked 
by the policy and envy of Philip ? Who doubts 
that the ultlmi^e views of his cabinet terminate 
in universal monarchy, and in the destruction of 
Christian liberty ? This (said he) Selim perfect- 
ly well knows, and generously offers himself to 
stem the torrent of ambition, and shield inno- 
cence and freedom. The virtue of the Veneti- 
ans ha& made him forget that they were lately 
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his enemies. Great minds are soon united, and 
their difTerences, like the quarrels of lovers, serve 
only Uie more firmly to rivet their affections. 
Seiim wants not to enlarge his territories ; he 
aspires not after conquests. The burthen of 
his dominions, so widely extended from west to 
east,, is already too great for mortal man to sup- 
port. Whatever his arm? shall subdue, the Ve* 
Detians may look upon as the property of the re- 
publick : their wise government merits more ex- 
tensive districts, if it were only to increase the 
happiness of mankind* '^ He then exhoited 
them not to lose so favourable an opportunity 
of glory, of wealth, and of establishing their go- 
ment on the most secure foundation. With 
BUch blandishments did the Turk endeavour to 
flatter her passions, and lead the republick into 
his master's views ; but the senate was not to be 
caught by sweet words, and sootbed into mea- 
sures rqinous of the peace they had so lately 
purchased. 

The republick of Venice. had enjoyed but a 
short respite from the horrors of war, when it 
was visited by a more dreadful calamity ;. ^ ^^ 
the pestilence cut off twenty-two thou« 1576.* 
sand men, thirty thousand women,, and 
eleven thousand children of both sexes ; among 
the rest, it put a period to the life of Titian Ve- 
celli da Cadore, the celebrated painter, when he 
had attained to the ninety-ninth year of his age. 
In acknowledgment of the disease being re- 
moved, the i*epublick built the beautiful church 
del Redentore, according to a plan of the famous 
Andrea Palladio. The plague, however, was 
not the only disaster that distinguished this period 
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at Venice* An accidental fire consatned the 
Mrhole publick palace, and destroyed* among ma* 
ny other valuable particulars, the portraits.of ail 
the doges* tether with a great number of pic^ 
tures finished by the. hands of the greatest mas* 
tera. Soon after, the doge Mocemgo was suc- 
ceeded by Sebastiano Veniero, Nitola da Ponti, 
Pasquali Cioignay Marino Grtmani^ and Leonar*' 
dolSonato, who was the ninetieth dog^« 

During his govemmenti a rupture, and c(^« 
sequent pacification, with the pope took ptace* 
]biimediately after this pacification, Fra Pado 
Sarpif a Venedan servite, and famous theologtao, 
who had* with great ability, wiitten in defence 
of the republtck, in the last dispute with Rome, 
jvceived intimation from cardinal Bellarmine, to 
be opon his guard, as there: \¥as a design against 
' his life* In consequence of this he, by order.of 
the senate, wore a coat of mail under his • timick ; 
but, being much incominoded by the weight of 
it, he at length laid it aside, and in a few days 
was set upon- by assassins, .who left him for 
dead,4ftth three-and-twenty wounds in hisbodyt 
and then escaped in a gondola which the pope's 
nuncio had prepared some days^before. Fra 
Paolo recovered, and the infiuby of this assassiina» 
tion remained with the cardinal fiorghese, the 
finvourite nephew of his holiness. This was the 
last incident which, in any shape, disturbed the 
government of the doge Leonardo Donato, who 
^ jy^ died sQcm afterj and vtras succeeded by 
1612.' Marcantonio Munio, Giovani fiemboi 
(during whose government, a rupture 
and a peace took place with Austria,) Nicdo Do« 
nato, and Antonio Priuli, the ninety^fourth doge^ 
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. During^ his^govemment, Antoitio Foscheritii, 
a noble Venetian and senator^ was publicly exe. 
cuted as a traitor to hts country; but, 
after his death, fais innocence was dls- ^U?* 
covered. Certain persons being; tried 
and convicted o£ beanng false witness, one of 
them confes4tt that he had unjustly informed 
against Foscherinit for the sake of the reward 
given to those who discofer state criminals. / 
All that the senate could do, on this melancholy 
occasion, was to punish severely the infamous 
informer, and publish an edict vindicating the 
reputation of the deceased nobleman, and re- 
storing his Ceimily to their former rank and ho- 
nours. Antonio Priuli was succeeded by Frances- 
ico Contarino, Giovanni Comaro, Nicolo Con- 
tarinoy Francesco Erizzo (during whose govern- 
ment, war with the Turks commenced in Can- 
dia) and Francesco Molino, the ninety-ninth 
4oge. ' 

During his government^ the first siege ofCan- 
dia took place^ and the Venetians gained several 
naval victories. This was likewise the case* dur* 
ing the dogeships of Carlo Contarino, Francesco 
Comaro, Bertuccio Valiero, Giovanno Pesaro, 
and Dominico Contarino, the hundred and fourth 
doge, during whose government the memorable 
siege and capture of Candia took place. 

His successors were Nicolo Sagredo, Luigi 
Contarino, and Mafcantonio Giustiniano, the 
hundred and seventh doge ; during whose reign, 
the Morea was subdued by the Vene- 
tians ; Venice,' and all Italy, was filled •^■^• 
with exultation and rejoicings ; and mur- 
nuirs, discontent, and an insurrection^ were ex* 
X2 
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cited at Constantinople* Giustinialio waa .suc- 
ceeded by Francesco MorosinO} and Sylvestro Va* 
tiero) the hundred and ninth doge, dur* 
^P' ing whose govemtneDft, the Porte con- 
^^' eluded tteace with Venice, and left the 
republick in th€ fhll poi eco oi dn of all. her. con- 
quests* . m . 
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War.wM tke jttgeti»§andtke naUmau $ Abridge 
mmt rf the papal PfimtT in Venice / Maaeacre of 
the French at Verona ; Ftdl of the Venetian Re^ 
pubSck. 

THE deAth of Charles IL of Spain, without 
Mrs, now involved all Europe in fVesh troa* 
tales; but the Venetians wisely refused 
any share in the war, though solicited in ^iS' 
fitvour of the 'French king, by the car- 
dinal d'Etrees. Indeed, all the phlegmatick cool- 
ness, and all the patience of the doge Monce- 
nigo, were necessary to prevent the senate from 
yielding to the indirect attempts made by all the 
belligerent poiw^rs, to rouse the repuldick from 
that political indifibrence which she had adopted 
as the rule of her omduct. Under his succes- 
sor, Giovanni Comaro, was enacted a law, regu- 
latmg the dress of the Venetian females, 
both civick and patrician. They were -J^* ^• 
prohibited from wearing, within the city, ' 

. raiment of any other cotour than black, and from 
ornamenting themselves with pearls, diamonds, 
gold or silver lace, or any kind of embroidery. 
Daring the government of this doge also, war 
broke out anew between the republick and the 
Turks. Sebastiano Moncenigo, his successor, 
brought it to a conclusion by a treaty, 
for which, after the death of Comaro, Ag?' 
he was rewarded with the ducal crown. ' 

^ Carlo Razzini succeeded^ and dying at the age 



of eighty-oney had for his successors, Luigi 
Pisani, Pietro Grimaldi, and Francisco Lore- 
tano. 

Under the govemitieht of Marco Foscarini, 
the dey of Algiers made some extraordinary de- 
mands upon the republickof Vehice : among the 
rest> besides the payment of an exofbitant sum of 
• money, he insisted that his corsairs should have 
free liberty to cruise in the gulf of Venice, and 
to take the ships of any nation with whom he 
was not bound bf treaty ; with this extraordi- 
nary condition annexed, that if any of his 
cruisers should happen to betaken, the republiek 
should repair the loss in ready money* These 
dishonourable proposals were refilsed^ wi^h .a 
proper disdain, by the senate ; and, as the dey of 
Algiers had broken the peace, they equipped. a 
squadron of men of war, which they dispatched' 
to Algiers, under the command of ad* 
176? J^^^ Emo, to bring him to reason. The 
' 'dey continued obstinate ; upon which the 
admiral, according to his- orders, immediately 
declared war against him, and sailed out of the 
harbour to fulfil his instructions, which were to 
block up the port, and destroy all the Algerine 
coi*5airs he could meet with- These vigorous 
resolutions soon brought the dey to temper, and 
indeed to a submission as mean as his demand^ 
had been insolent : he found himself under a ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the mediation of 
the British consul, to obtain a renewal of the 
peace upon the original terms. 

In the following year the republiek of Venice 
began to take example by the neighbouring pow- 
ers, and to make several new regulations restrict- 
ing the exercise of the ecclesiastical jurisdictioix 



ill ber domtnioiis* The pontiff okmb^ rigorottsly op* 
posed these uinoYations, but without producing 
anjr effect upon the conduct of the senate^ who 
steadily pursued the i^stem they had proposed* 
The bishop of Brescia was> however^ so disgusted 
with these regulations, tl^ he not only revised 
to obey the mandates issued by the sen^e, but 
even quitted tlie countryy and retired to Ferrara« 
This conduGt was the more extraordinary, as 
Ma bishoprick was^^ computed .to be worth twenty 
thousand pounds sterling a year* The senate 
immediately issued mi onier to confiscate his ef^ 
Sects ^ and decreed, that if he did not return with'^ 
in a limited time> and subiqcut to their mandates, 
he. sliould continue an exile for Hfe^ and his re<* 
venues be Iprfdted* 

. Some years after this, the republkk was thrown 
into.the utmost terror and confusion by the Im- 
perialists^ without any previous notice or deda* 
xktion) marching .mix hundred men into Venetian 
JEHdnaalia, and talcing possesion of several towns 
luid. districts, compelling the inhabitants to tj|ke 
Che oath of fidelity to the emperor* 

In 17.8^, the repilblick, under the government 
of Panlo Riniero, the successor of Moncetiigo, 
seemed to depart from that pacific^ system which 
had so peculiariy characterized her during the 
preceding part of the century. She engaged in 
an expensive and unprofitable war with the re* 
gency of Tunis; and, though the occa^ons for 
the war were not gres^ter, or the offences given 
liiore heinous than those which usually occur in 
transactions with the Afiican statesr^yet the.Ve* 
nettan fleet repeatedly insulted the coasts of th$it 
kingdom^ cannonaded and hombiUded several of 
the TiUiisisn ports or miirittnie fi>rtre9ie9> and 
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particularly succeeded in destroying the defeticet- 
of SfaX) and laying the town in ashes. £moy 
who stili commanded the fleet, gained consider- 
able credit and applause for his conduct and ex* 
ertions, and the Venetian marine acquired some 
reputation and experience in war. 

In the year 1789, Luigi Manino^ the la»t 
doge, succeeded Riniero in the ducal chair. Dur- 
ing his government, nothing important occurred 
till the invasion of Italy by the French. At that 
time, the Venetians, in order to check the<f>ro- 
gress of the republicans, put Peschyera into the 
j^ jy hands of the Imperialists ; but Bonaparte 
1796. quicldy becoming master of all Italyy 
they trembled before the progress of his 
victorious arms, and, in order to conciliate the 
favour of France, they warned out of their terri- 
tories, the unfoitunate brother of the late king*' 
The circumstances attending his disinil^&ion did 
the Venetians no credit : on that prince's demand- 
ing the sword fomierly presented to the senate, 
by his ancestor, the celebrated Henry IV. of 
France, as a token of his regard, they refused to 
restore it, on pretext that a large sum of money 
due from him to the state, had never been.dB«> 
charged. 

The republick of Venice, fiowever, had long 
viewed with dissatisfaction the victorious pro- 
gress of the French in Italy. Like the other 
natives of that country, the Venetians harboured 
a dislike to the French, induced by the differ- 
ence of their charact^ and manners. But the 
political antipathy of. the Venetians was stili 
gt^ater than their national dislike. The con* 
quests of tlie. French had rendered them tlie arr 
Jailers of the fate of* aliltaly. The former UO" 
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country had totally disappeared, and tliey alone 
gave the law. This was peculiarly mortifying 
to a state that stood upon a looting of equality 
^ with any other in Italy, and of superiority to 
most. The Venetians, therefore, waited with 
anxiety for a change of fortune in favour of the 
Austrians, whose neighbourhood they had long 
♦experienced to be much less dangerous than that 
of the French. In the mean time, they render- 
ed many good offices to the former, and clearly 
manilifcsted a jmrtiality to them^ which dfd not 
escape the notice of Bonaparte, who gave suf- 
ficient indications that he would remember it in 
due time. The resentment of the French was, at 
last, kindled, and their seizure of Bergamo, in 
which .province an insurrection had already 
broken out, was the first signal, of their inten* 
tions Ntowards Venice. Its complaintis of their 
violation of its territory were answered with re- 
proaches of the partial conduct of the Venetian 
senate towards the Imperialists. Every day pro- 
duced fresh occasions of discontent on each side ; 
and it was easy to foresee that their recipro- 
cal enmity would finally terminate in acts of vio- 
lence. 

At last, the Austrian army was forced to leave 
the territories of Venice^ and take refuge in 
the hereditary states. As soon as the French 
had penetrated irato these, the Venetians began 
to look upon them as entangled in straits, from 
which they could n6t easily extricate themselves. 
A report was also universally circulated, that 
the French were on the point .of laying down 
their .arms» and that nothing was wanting, to 
render victory over them complete,."but & gene- 
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ral cQ^po^iddii bn the part of the Veiietfaiil 'gd« 
vernment* An oppcotunitjr now offered to in^^ 
tercept the cOmniunicatkia between Bonaparte 
and his posts iti Italy. For this purpose &rtf 
thousand of the Venetian peasantry were armedi 
and embodied with ten itj^uients of SclaToniaiiSi 
They Were posted on all the^ roads^ aod tte 
connoys to the Flench anny were eveiy where 
stopped* 

In the mean time> the hatred of the Venetians 
hm«t forth in the most outrageous manneh^ 
Those persons who had hehaved kindly to the 
French, were treated as enemies of the ataley 
and put finder arrest t and none but their de* 
dared adversaHes intrusted with any authority*. 
In all places of pubiidc resort* the rrench were 
insulted and reviled in the grossest terms. They 
were eipi^ed from the city of Venice, and at 
tWua, Vicenza, and Verona, the iahahitents 
were ordoed to take ttparius against tbenw The 
efficers of the Venetian military openly boaatedf 
that the lion of St. Mark would verify the pro* 
Verb, that Italy was the tomb of the Fre&ch* 
The clergy inveighed against them in the pul* 
pit, and the press teemed with publicadona to 
de&me them* What brought these proceedii^ 
home to the government was, the notoriety that 
neither priests nor printers, in Venice, dated 
to preach or phblish any thing not strietly 
conformable to the Will and pleasing of the 
senate. 

But these were only preltldes to the outrages 
that foltoilred. On the roads fhnli Mantua to 
Legnano, and ftom Cassano to Verona, upward 
of two hundred French were assassinated. Two 
battalions, on their march to join the anny of 
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ficma^artet ^w^re opposed by the Venethti troops, 
through whom they were obliged to fight their 
way* There ware-two other encounters of a si* 
milar nature. At Verona, a plot was laid to mur^ 
d^ all the Fr^ich in ths^ city. It wa»carried in^^ 
to execution on the Tuesday after Easter* None 
were spared, not even those that lay sick in the 
hiMiNtsdSb More than four hundred Frenchmen 
perished on this occasion. Those who garrifon- 
ed the thcfce caslles of that city were besieged by 
the Veoetiaft ai'my, till they wtre Jtberated by a 
body Kif their countrymen, who routed the Ve* 
netiasis', and made three thousand of' thempri-^ 
aoiiers) anno^g whom were several of their ge« 
neralsh At sea, the Venetians openly took the 
A¥«triafif vessds under their protection, and fired 
at the French ships in pursuit of 'them* 

These transactions were made the subject of 
a.mftfti&^to issued by BonapaHe, on the third of 
May, in which he directed the French «jsident 
at Venice to quit that ci^, and ordered thd 
agents of the Venetian republick in Lombardy) 
i^d iiv its p^vinees cm the main land, to leave 
them in twentyxfout* hours. He commanded 
l^rofilcers and troops to tfeat those 'of Venice as 
eHemieS) and to pall dovi^; iti ^very town, the 
lion' of St, Mark, the arms of the Venetian re^ 
pablick. In consequence of this manifesto, the 
French troops overran and subjugated, in bl fcvf 
days, all the Venetian domkiions. The Ve^ 
ronese, whose, conduct to the French had beeh 
remarkably atrocious, were ccftidemned to an 
exemplary punishment. Some thousands of the 
peasants, who attempted to oppose the French, 
were: put to the sword. The ScIiAvonians, who 
had come to their asWtance, were -routed) and 

Vol. XVI. Y 
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fled to a fort filled with, their powder and ammil* 
nition ; but it was blown up by the cannon of the 
French, and they were all destroyed. Another 
engagement took place before ,the walls of Vero- 
na, and the Venetians fought with great fury ; but 
they were defeated with vast slaughter, and the 
place compelled to surrender. 

The Venetian senate, despairing of being 
A. D. ^^^^ ^^ make any effectual resistance, 
1797. formally submitted to the French com- 
mander, and consented to deliver up those 
persons who had been instrumental in the 
atrocities of which the French complained. On 
the 16th of May, the French took possession of 
the city of Venice, where a provisional govern- 
ment was now established on the republican 
plan. The press was declared free, persons 
and property secure, and religion left on its for- 
mer footing* The only seizures, made in the 
name of the French government, were of the ar- 
senal and its contents, with the shipping that be- 
longed to the state. 

Thus fell, after a splendid existence of four- 
teen centuries, the celebrated republick of Ve- 
nice. No modem state had risen from such 
small beginnings to a situation of equal pros- 
perity. It was with sincere regret that every 
nation in Europe beheld its fall. The cele- 
brity it had long enjoyed, on a multiplicity 
of accounts, interested every one in its pre- 
servation. Without inquiring how far the 
French could claim a right to doom it so 
unmercifully to destruction, they only con- 
sidered that it had subsisted with honour to 
the present period, and had maintained its re- 
putation unimpaired amidst a variety of dan- 
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gei*s and trials, that had, sometimes, reduced it to 
the last extremity. The political world saw with 
concern the fatal hour arrive, that was to deprive 
it of the place it had so long and so honourable 
held among the nations of Europe. 

By the treaty of Campo Formio, Venice, with 
most of its depesidenciesy was ceded to his impe* 
rial majesty* 
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CHAP. I. - 

OmtestB bctiveen the Guelfiha <md Ghtbe&ru ; Gom 
vemment of the Duke (f Athena s War with the 
PUam and Hawkwaod, fyc. 

FLORENCE, the capiUl of Tuscany, is de- 
lightfully situated in the midst of fertile 
and well cultivated hills and vallies, and di<r 
videdby the river Amo, which has four stone 
bridges, into two unequal parts. The streets 
are paved with very broad stones, and are 
generally clean ; though many of them are 
crooked, and so narrow as not to afford room 
for a carriage to pass. This city, next to 
Home) is, with regard to antiquities and cu- 
riosities, the best worthy of a stranger's visit* 
ing of any in Italy. Its cathedral is much 
larger than St. Paul's, at London; and some 
of its palaces and publick buildings are extreme* 
ly magnificent. The chapel of San Lorenzo, 
though it makes no great appearance on the 
outside, will, \i ever it is finished, be by far the 
finest in the world. The old ducal palace con- 
tdns the greatest and finest collection, made by 
one family, and within one roof, of ancient and 
modern sculpture, psdnting, and curiosities of 
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every kind) both natural and artificial* This 
palace contains likewise an immense quantity of 
plate and jewels, ancient and modem ; and Flo- 
rence is celebrated for several excellent libra- 
ries. 

Pisa, Leghorn, Pistora, Sienna, Stato de gli 
Presidii, and Lucca, are its dependencies ; but its 
history is little known till the time of the Lon- 
gobards, under their king Alboine, who made 
himself master of Tuscany, and almost all Italy. 
Having killed ^Cunimund, king of the Gepidac, 
another of those barbarous nations that then 
ravaged all the continent of Europe, in a single 
combat, he married Rosemond, Cunimund's beau- 
tiful daughter, and made a drinking cup of her 
father's scull, out of which he forced his queen 
to drink. The queen dissembled her indigna- 
tion, but applied for revenge to two officers. 
One of them had been affronted by the king, 
and she knew the other to be deeply enamour^ 
of her person. These she admitted into the 
royal bed-chamber, where they murdered Al- 
boine, and she made her escape to Ravenna. 
A kind of anarchy succeeded amongst the bar- 
barians of Italy, for about ten years ; but it does » 
not appeav to what particular barbarian the go- 
vernment of Tuscany fell. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that the Longobards or Lombards were 
masters of Italy, Rome and its territories ex- 
cepted, for two hundred and four yeai:s, till tliey 
were displaced by Charlemagne, who is said to 
have restored Tuscany, in general, to a respect- 
able condition, after it had suffered more than 
any country in Italy, from the fury of the^, bar- 
bariansi 

AU that Charles required were certain tii- 
Y2 
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buteS) as'mai^ks of his sovereignty^an^) ind^ttr 
respects, he left these different states to make 
the best of their situation atid naltiral powers* 

j^ J) The, Florentines were distinguished . 
773.* above all the other inhabitants of Tusca- 
nfj by their industry, their knowledge of 
ihe Cfvilarts, and the uncotnnionslrf ngth of tbdr 
geniusi. But they were defined 4K)on to suffer 
more from disputes between ^he emperors and 
the popes, than they had done from the Imrba* 
rians. The emperor, Frederick II. of Germany, 
put to death, by various tortures, many of the 
j^^d; Tuscan nobility, and totally subjected 

iSSir. ^^^^ country. Upon his death, the Flo- 
rentines erected themselves into an inde- 
pendent state, and made choice of twelve magis-* 
ti*ates, whom, on account of their pre-eminence, 
they called Antiani. 

Their first wars were with the Pistoians, 
whom they subdued* They next defeated the 
Pisans and the Siennese, and took Volaterra* 
The Pisans had formed a league with them, 
which they soon after broke, and, upon thris 
provocation, the Florentines and the Lucquese 

^ J) joined forces, and gave the Pisans a 

1255. total defeat, upon the banks of the 
Amo* In consequence of this action, 
the victors marched to the very gates of Pisa, 
and, forcing the inhabitants into a shameRil 
peace, obliged them to deliver up the town of 
Matrona, with a large compass of the sea-coast; 
to grant the Florentines the freedom of their 
city ; and to make use of Florentine weights 
and measures. 

Florence was now divided between two op- 
posite factions^ the Guelphs and Ghibelins, the 
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j^ittsans of papal and imperial power* The 
&ipiiy of the Uberti were> at this time, at the 
head of the Flbrehtirie Ghibelihs; and the 
people, or rather the republican party, resent- 
ed their contotiEiacy so much, that they ran to 
arms, broke into the palace of the Uberti, 
and, having^ killed some, &rced all the Ghibe* 
Hns to take refoge in Sienna, where they urece 
hospitably received, in direct violation of the 
treaty between the Florentines and the Si- 
ennese* Upon this, the Florentines declared 
war against their state; and the exiles im« 
plored the protection of Manfred, natural son 
of the emperor Frederick, and king of Naples 
and Sicily* But all they could cStmn was a 
single «quadron of German horse. The de- 
puties, at first, proposed declining assistance 
so litUe proportioned to the exigency ; but Fa* 
rinata was of a contrary opinion : <^ Let Man« 
fined," said he^ <^ give us the squadron, and 
we shall soon manage matters so, that, if he 
has within him one spark of royalty, he will 
send greater reinforcements." This observa- 
tion brought the deputies over to Farinata's 
sentiments. The squadron having attacked the 
Florentines, was soon after cut in pieces, and 
the /ilitandard of Manfred takeh, and treated 
wi^ peculiar ignominy. In consequence of 
this affront, Manfred ordered Jordano, one of 
his generals, to put himself at the head of 
(^ne thousand five hundred of his best cavalry, 
and to march to the assistance of the Sien- 
liese and the Ghibelins of Florence. The Flo* 
rentines were determined to march out in op- 
position to them^ and gave notice to their al- 
lies of Lucca and Arezzo to be in readiness 
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to join them^ about four miles from the city of 
Sienna. 

But, on their arrival, Jordano, having dis« 
posed every thing for a furious attack/ and 
ordering the gates to -be thrown open, ad- 
vanced against the Florentines, at the head of 
his Grerman cavalry, and was foliq^wed by the 
Siennese and all the Florentine jexiles* The 
army of Florence not expecting such an onset, 
-was thrown into confusion; but the horse bew 
haved so bravely, that the success of the battle 
was, for some time, doubtful, till the Ghibelin 
Florentines, whom they had forced along with 
them, declared for the enemy ; and the Floren- 
tine cavalry, not even knowing how to trust 
one another, abandoned the foot* It was the 
custom, in those days, for European armies to 
carry along with them a chariot, or rather a 
stage, magnificently decorated, and in the 
middle vas fixed their chief standard, which 
they considered as the palladium of their state. 
The Florentine foot, finding thepiselves abim« 
doned by their cavalry, fiocked round the 
standard, embraced it with tears of affection, 
and performed miracles in its defence ; but all 
their efforts were ineffectual. The disciplined 
Germans cut every man of them to pieces, to 
the number of three thousand, who fought round 
their standard, and made four thousand prison<> 
ers in other parts of the field, besides taking the 
camp and baggage. 

The horror, grief, despair, and distraction, 
which prevailed inTlorence, upon this occasiony 
•cannot be described. And now, in proportion 
as the cqpimon people' had been presumptuous^ 
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in prosperity, their despondency was despi* 
cable in adversity. Without consulting ^^ j^^ 
aught but their own fears, they aban- 126O.* 
doned the city ; some removed to Lucca, 
others to Bologna. From this period, Flo^ 
rence changed its masters; Guido NoveIlo>.a 
Ghibelin nobleman, was put at the head of the 
civil administration, and Jordano directed their 
military affairs. Publick justice was administer* 
cd in Manfred's name. The Cuelphs were soon 
after expelled from Lucca, and Charles of An- 
jou being, about that time, crowned king of Na- 
ples, at the recommendation of the pope, they 
n' ed his army in the plains of Mantua. Man* 
resolved to oppose his pretensions, and their 
hostile amlies drew up in order of battle in the 
plains of Benevento, the country of the ancient 
Samnites. Jordano was made piisoner, and 
Manfred was defeated and killed in the battle. 

Novello was now expelled from Florence ; the 
Caelph exiles, the ancient constitution, and the 
piopular government were restored. A peace 
was soon after concluded; but war in a few 
years broke out with the Pisans. With incre- 
dible labour, they divided their territories from 
those of Florence by a ditch, which terminated at 
the mouth of the Arno : this they fortified with 
towers ; and for some years, it was of g^at ser- 
vice in defending^ them against tlie incursions of 
their enemies. At length, however, the Floren-r 
tines, in a dry season, passed it with a body of 
horse, by the channel of the Arno, and joining 
their allies the Lucquese, drove the Pisans into 
their city with great slaughter. They plundered 
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^ J) their territoiy^ and made dtspositioiift 
1276. for besieging Pisa itself, when the pope's 
legate forced both parties into an accom- 
modation. 

A change in the Florentine government soon 
after took place, in &your of the popular faction^ 
and Florence, for several years, enjoyed a state 
of tranquillity, and cultivated the peaceful arts. 
In the following war with Arezzo, both ar« 
j^ jj mies being drawn up in order of battle^ 
1287," Veri de Cherchi, a Florentine nobleman^ 
set a remarkable eicample of patriotism 
and magnanimity. By the post he held in the 
army, it was his province to choose a squadron 
of horse to form the van, and to.guard the .grand 
standard ; a place so dangerous, that the boldest 
in the army seemed to shrink from the service* 
Veri named himself first, though be was then ill 
of the gout, then his son, and then his grandr 
son ; but refused to nominate any other, observ- 
ing, that they who loved their country would 
offer themselves. His example was most effec- 
tual. The Arezzian horse, however, made such 
a gallant resistance, that they, were upon the 
point of being joined by their foot, when Cursio 
Donati, in disobedience of orders, charged the 
enemy with this noble expression, << If we diey 
we can fear no further penalty ; if we conqueri 
let our accusers impeach us at Pistoia *." His 
heroism was successful, and the Arezzians were 
defeated. • 

In the same year, the office of gonfalonier 
was instituted, for the purpose of restraining the 
PObility, who were shortly after excluded from 

♦ A town of the cnem/. 
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all share in the government. This was effected 
by the influence of one Giano Delia Bella, of a 
decayed but illustrious family* His authority 
became at last so formidable, that a civil war 
must have ensued, had not he prevented it by an 
instance of magnanimity that would have done 
honour to the greatest patriot of Greece or 
Rome : he chose to undergo a voluntary banish- 
ment, rather than disturb the tranquillity of the 
state* But divisions still continued in Florence: 
ingratitude, the reigning disease of po- ^ jy 
pular governments, had almost ruined 1291. 
the republick. However, during the few 
succeeding years of peace, many magnificent 
works were erected by the Florentines, and, 
among the rest, a new town-house or palace, at 
that time, the noblest in Europe. 

In the year 1300, there flourished at Pistoia a 
noble &mily, commonly called Cancellari, the 
branches of which, being at variance with one 
another, were distinguished by the names of 
Neri and Bianchi, the Blacks and the Whites, 
in order to preserve the tranquillity of Pistoia, 
these &milies were forced to remove to Florence, 
but even there they communicated their infec- 
tion to other families : the Cerchi espoused the 
quarrel of the one, while the Donati attached 
themselves to the cause of the other. A long 
series of hostilities, fatal to the tranquillity of 
Florence, ensued, which was only put a period 
to by the death of Cursio Donati, the bold leader 
of the popular faction. 

The emperor now marched into Italy, harassed 
the Florentines, and laid siege to their ^ ^ 
city, but was soon forced to raise it* The 1312.' 
Florentines, however, in their despair, 
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applied to Robert king of NapleSf and transferred 
to him the govemroent of their city during fiv« 
years. The emperor then entered into a loftgue 
with the king of Sicily against him, but, soon i^ 
ter died of poison, supposed to have been gived 
him by a friar, in administering to. htm the sacra* 
ment, at the instigation of the Florentines. Wai^ 
however, took place with the Pisans, for the assisii 
lance they had given the emperor Henry. A 
battle which ensued was so fatal, to the Floreo^ 
tines, that a new regulation was adopted, relative 
to armour, by which every horseman was to have 
his helmet, breast-plate, gauntlets, cuisses, and 
boots, all of iron. 

War now took place with Castruccio of Luccai 
who carried his incursions to |he very gates of Flo* 
rence. The Florentines in despair resigned theiif 
city to the prince of Tarenium, wha gave them, 
for his deputy-governor, Philip, one of his best 
generals, with one. thousand horse. Philip re* 
solved on an enterprise, which makes a great fi'^ 
gure in the Florentine history ; and that was no 
less than the surprisal of Pistoia, where Castruc- 
cio had left seven hundred men in garrison, all 
of them choice troops. He marched to Prato, 
where he prepared scaling ladders, and other 
machines of the same nature ; and, being at* 
tended by two thousand foot and six hundred 
horse, he arrived that very night, under the walls 
of Pistoia. It was then the dead of winter, and 
the frost so severe, that the waters in the ditches 
were passable, whereby the exiles who accom* 
panied Philip, canie near enough to tlie walls to 
mount them, by the assistance of their ladders $ 
these were followed by about one hundred of 
their party ; while those without, passing the 
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filches, attempted with, pick-axes and other in- 
struments to penetrate the wall, in which at last 
they made two small breaches : by these, Philip 
entered with his horse, but would have been re- 
pelled with loss had he not found means to set 
fire to the gates, through which the whole body, 
both of horse and ibot, now entered the town* 
and after a bloody dispute, fought their way to 
the market-place. Having left a garrison in Pis* 
tola, Philip returned to Florence, where 
he was received with extraordinary ho- ^qS' 
nours* 

But gratitude is seldom the distinguishing vir- 
tue of republicans: differences soon happened 
between the Florentines and Philip, and Castruc- 
cio; in the mean time, besieged and retook Pistoia* 
The Florentine historians, with great justice, think 
this retaking of Pistoia the most splendid action of 
Castruccio*s life 5 and undoubtedly every thing 
considered, it showed a vast superiority of mili- 
tary genius over all his contempoitiries. It was 
in that age a new spectacle to behold a general, 
take possession of a strong city in the sight of a 
far superior army sent to its relief* Castruccio 
soon after died* 

To secure the independence of the people, 
some alterations were now made in the govern- 
ment of Florence* War, soon after, followed 
with Pisa, and Catino was besieged and taken. 
Lucca was also besieged, but John King of Bo- 
hemia marching with an army into Lombardy, 
the siege was raised* The Florentine^, howeverj 
were determined to oppose his progress, and that 
they might not be wanting to their allies^ they 
sent them four hundred hbrSe under the com- 
mand of Strdza and Scala* They arrived ^t 
Vol. XVI. Z 
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Verona just as king John and the pope*8 legate^ 
who supportod him in quality of vicar of the 
empire) were preparing to give a general a«<> 
sault to Ferrara. The Florentines no 
^^- sooner threw themselve9 into the ckyg 
' than they resolvefl to attack the camp 
of the besiegers* The victory was ao completo 
that all Roroagna revolted from the legate. 

Soon after this transaction, Florence was in* 
volved in a war ^ith Scidiger prince of Venma, bul 
while prosecuting an expensive warfare, she wad 
cuKivaling the arts of peace in a degree of per- 
fection then unknown to the rest of the world* 
Giotto, at this period, founded the quadrangulaif 
tower of marble, called la Torre de Santa Repa« 
rata, which stands by the cathedral of Florence* 
Scaliger meanwhile made an attack upon that 
capitd, and a battle ensued in which the Floren* 
tines, with difficulty oime off conquerors. Sca« 
Uger, though now surrounded by many powerful 
enemies, was not deficient in conduct, either as a 
statesman or warrior. As Luchino, the Flo* 
rentine general, who by this time had been joined 
by a detachment of two thousand fottr hundred 
horse, under Marsilio, the brother of Rosso, had 
advanced within a few miles of Verona, he left 
that city, at the head of three thousand horse, and 
a body of foot, and offered battle to the enemy, 
which Luchino declined. This cowardice or 
treachery so disgusted his troops that many of 
them immediately quitted the service. Scaligery 
to improve this opportunity, took post three 
aniles below Bovolenta, where Rosso, the Flo* 
rentine, was still encamped, with a view of in* 
tercepting Marsilio in his return to join his bro* 
ther. In this emergency, Rosso ordered his 



eelttierS'tA f!;»tlier great quantides of bitter herbs, 
vhich grew in the neighbourhood, and throw 
them into the waterf of the Brenta* which supplied 
Scaltger*8 army, and which thereby became so 
bitter as to he rendered unserviceable both to 
man and horse : so that Scaliger was oblig^ to 
decamp, and Marttlio rejoined his brother. With* 
cut losing time, they marched directly to Paduat 
where the chiaens opened the gates to their 
itf my, arki ciit in pieces ScaligeKs garrison, com?* 
manded by his brother Alberto, who was 
made a piisoner. But the joy occa- ^?' 
Sioned by this important conquest, was 
quickly dam^ped by the deaths of both the 
Rosu. ' 

The Plorentkies now purehased Arezso and 
ijicca, and invaded the Veronese, which fereej 
^aliger to a peace. They were, for some years, 
dreaded all over Italy. Jealous of their power^ 
the Pisans stirred up a confedemcy against them^ 
and reduced them to the utmost misery. In their 
distress, they chose the duke of Athens for their 
governor. The Arezzians, the Volterrans, and 
the Pistoians, followed their example ; but GuaU 
ticri behaved with the greatest tyranny and cm* 
elty, and was opposed by the presidents of Ror 
Tence. They among themselves agreed that, 
next day, when the assembly was to be held, they 
should move the government to be decreed to 
him for one year, under the same limitations 
that had been prescribed to Robert prince of 
Naples. The tyrant, however, had taken his 
measures so well, that he was ushered into the 
assembly by some of the principal nobility, an4 
his person was guarded by a number of plebeians, 
iirith amis concealed under their cbthfsr Qne^f 
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the presidents} rising from his seat, made the mp« 
tion agreed ui^on the night before ; but he was in- 
ten*upted by. a general cry, that they would have 
Gualtieri vfor their governor without any limit- 
ations. The presidents being thus-deterred from 
further opposition, the nobility carried the ty- 
rant on their shoulders to the {ndace, where thef 
placed him In the chair of state* 

Gualtieri now turned the presidents out of the 
palace allotted for them, and took possession of 
it for himself. He was too prudent to abolish 
their office ; but he left them only a shadow of 
power. He totally abrogated the insiitutions of 
the companies and their gonfaloniers. He de« 
prived the citizens of their arms, and made him- 
self the sole fountain of preferments and honours 
in the state. His avarice was insatiable ; he ap.- 
propriated all the publick money to his own pri- 
vate use, and employed part of his great wealth 
in fortifying his palace, so as to render it, to all 
intents and purposes, a citadel. When any of 
the citizens complained of his officers, he caused 
the complainants to be publicly scourged, with^^ 
out so much as inquiring into their grievances. 
He ordered a citizen's tongue to be pulled out by 
the roots ; and, having banished another upon 
suspicion, he seemingly pardoned him ; but no 
sooner was he returned to Florence, than he put 
him to death. At last, despair and hatred ba* 
nished every consideration of fear amongst the 
Florentines : three several conspiracies were 
formed against him, each without knowledge 
of the others f but all now united and be» 
sieged him in his palace or citadel* They, 
in their turn, now laughed at the tyi^ant's com- 
pliances and offers, and the siege went on with 
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the tttniQst ibry; so that findinf^ he should/ at 
his% be obtiged to yield, he thrust out of the cU 
tadei those officers and guards whose cruelty bad 
^ndered them most obnoxious to the people^ by 
irhom tliey were instantly put to death. Indeed, 
befisre the populace would listen to any terms of 
accommodation, they insisted upon his delhrering 
up to their Tengeance three or four individuals 
who had espoused hi^ cause ; among these was 
Guiielmo de Susi, and his son, a ytmth of 
eighteen, of extraordinary beauty, and the most 
•amiable dispontion. Thia unhappy victim, whose 
f>nly crime was being son to Gulielmo, ^ ^ - 
no sooner came forth, than the savage xj^, 
multitude fell upon him with swords, 
daggers, and knives, and «»ot only cue him in 
pieces, but like wild beasts, devoured his flesh. 
The tyranny of Gualtieri continued above nine 
months ; but he now agreed to divest himself of 
»h power over Florence, and to ratify the arti- 
cles which he had signed, as soon as he should 
quit the Florentine territories. It is remarkable 
that the Arezzians, the Pistmans, and the Vol^ 
terrans, as if all had acted in concert, recovered 
their liberties, and expelled the tyrant's titwps, 
fit the same time. 

Civil distentions, however, still contiiuied in 
Florence. The nolMlity were expelled from, the 
magistracy, ^.od Arezxo was restored to indC' 
pendency. Peace was aoon a&er concluded with 
Pisa. In the course of this year, the Florentine 
government surmounted a difficulty, which, in 
that age, would, perhaps, hme been insurmount* 
able by any other people* The state had bor^ 
rowed from its subj<:cts a large sum of moneys 
.amounting to about sixty thousand pou^d^ st^r^ 
Z2 
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ling. The low state of the publick finances, at 
this time, did not admit of the government's pay- \ 

ing off the debt, yet was there a necessity for . ^ 

suppoiting the publick credit. As a middle way, 
every creditor had assignments made to him, on 
the publick revenue, at the rate of five per cent. 
These assignments were transferable like our 
stocks, and negociated in the same manner ; their 
value rising or falling according to the pros- 
perity or distresses of the state. The Floren- 
tine stock was negociated in the same manner 
as bargains are for any other mercantile commo- 
dity. Hei^ perhaps, we have the first rise of paper 
A. D. credit. The following year is noted for ^ — 
1345. &n event not much to the honour o£ 
England. The Florentine family of the 
Bardi were then the greatest bankers in Europe, 
and had partnerships, in most trading nations. 
They had lent Edward III. king of Eng^n^, 
about seven hundred thousand crowns of gold» 
to assist him in his French wars ; and his ma- 
jesty not being punctual in his remittances, the 
Bai^i became insolvent. As there was scarcely 
one family in Florence that had not money in 
their hands, the calamity was general, and occa- 
sioned such distrusts between man and man as 
amounted to a stagnation of publick ci^dit. It 
appeared, however, upon inspecting the bank- 
rupts' accounts, that the company owed about 
two bundled thousand crowns less than their de- ! 

mand upon Edward. i 

Next year, a famine prevailed all over Italy, \ 

and the Florentines were obliged to buy up grain \ 

in Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily. Their huma-r 
nity, on this occasion, desei*ves to be recorded : 
they gave bread to incredible numbers of women^ ^ 
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childreDy and poor people, who flocked to their 
city from the country and the neighbouring 
states, which had not been so provident* All 
their charitable precautions, however, could not 
•hinder a pestilential disease from breaking out 
in the city, which is generally the consequence 
of famine and of a place overstocked with num- 
bers of strangers. 

The Florentines were now, for several years, 
engaged in a war with Giovanni Visconti of 
Alilan, and with' the Pisans, whose port they en- 
tered, and carrying off the great iron chain that 
secured it, the'y hung it up, in the old temple of 
Mars at Florence, as a trophy of their maritime 
power* Their general Fametio entered the Pisan 
territory, and came to an engagement with their 
whole force, which he totally defeated. H^ took 
their genera], with a great number of their sol- 
diers, and almost all their military ensigns, which 
he carried back in great triumph to Florence* 
His modesty was equal to his glory. The Flo- 
rentines, who in all affairs of government or war, 
affected to imitate the Roman republi- ^^ ^ 
cans, in a full assembly, offered him a 1362. 
crown of laurel i but he refused it^ as 
being too great an honour, till he could perform 
some service of greater consequence to the 
state. 

Upon the condudon of the treaty of Bretigny^ 
in 1 360, between Edward III. of England and 
king John of France, a peace succeeded between 
the two nations, in consequence of which a great 
number of soldiers were dismissed from the ser- 
vice of both princes. All. France at this time, 
was filled with robberies by those disbanded 
soldier^; and it is hard to say what the conse* 
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quenee mt^ht have been^ had not the ^ngliah, to 
the autnber of four thousaml horse and two 
thousand foot, detesting the cruelties and excesses 
of their companions^ se|>arated themselves* from 
ihe main body. They were commanded by Sir 
John Hawkwood, a nafeive of Heningham in 
Essex* His father was a tanner, and he him- 
self had been bound apprentice to a taylor ; buU 
enlisting as a soldier, he distinguished hinkself so 
greatly that he received the honour of knight^- 
hood, and, before the pjeace of Bretigny, had ao* 
qnired considerable property as well as rank* 
His first design, and that of the officers under 
him, was to offer their services to Florence, on 
account of the great losses they had sustained 
by the money they had so generously lent to the 
English. According to Arctin, they actually 
made the offer immediately upon the death of 
Fametio ; but their demands being too high, the 
Florentines rejected them, and they were obliged 
to enter into the service of Pisa. 

The Pisans, without difficulty j granted them 
ail their demands ; and the Englit^h no sooner 
took the field, than they marched through 
Lucpa, Pistoia, and Prato, and encamped withia 
tivp -miles of Florence. The manner in which 
the English made war was very different from 
any thing the Florentines had ever seen before^ 
and incredible was the terror they spread wher- 
ever they advanced. They returned to Pisa, how- 
ever, with a much greater booty than had ever 
before been acquired in such an expedition. The 
richness of it allured them to a second enter- 
prise. From Fisa, they now advanced to Fig^ 
Kne in the vale of Amo. The Florentinea 
marched thetr army to Ancisca in the same valet 
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where they intrcndied themselves, but in so 
j^wkward a way, that the English forced their 
intrenchTnents, took their camp, and drove them 
into Ancisa. In this engagement, the Floren-» 
tine general, Pietro Fametio, was made pri- 
soner, together vith a great number of othei» 
officers and soldiers, and the Floren- ^^ 
tines lost all their carriages and bag- 1354! 
gage. Next day, the Epglish broke 
through a wall and ditch that reached from 
Ancisa to the Amo, and opened their way to 
Florence, which was fille4 with amazement and 
dismay. 

The Pisans now gave out, that they would come 
by way of Arezzo to Florence, by a certain day, 
md desired the Florentines to be ready for their 
reception. The Florentines, who really believed 
them to be in earnest, fortified St. Miniato with 
five hundred soldiers, and threw up strong in«> 
trenchments for defending all the avenues of 
their city, waiting for their enemies with the 
utmost anxiety. But the Pisan soldiers having 
no inclination for the adventure, the English 
left thjcm at Figline, and forcing all the Floren- 
tine intrcnchments in the night, penetrated by 
day-break to Ripoli, within two miles of Flo- 
rence, before their march was known. In- 
stantly the city was overwheln>ed in uproar, 
and every n>an capable of bearing arms ap- 
peared before the gate; so that, including the 
^rmy which was then in Florence, their numbef 
amounted to thirty thousand men, against six 
thousand English ; yet they thought not once 
pf attacking the enemy ; all their care was to 
defend themselves. From Florence, the Engr 
Jish I'ejtumed to Figlin^ with many captive^ 



atid enormous booty ; thence they marched tto 
At*eaSzo; so that, to use Aretius's own wordS) 
they knocked by turns, at the gates of Florence 
and Are»w>, taking Figline in the midway, and 
nothing, continues lie, could be more temble 
than the sound of their name* 

By the close of the campaign, however, the 
captives they had made were so numerous, and 
their booty so unwieldy, that they knew not 
Kow to carry them to Pisa« especially as the 
way Wis encumbered and difficult. They there* 
fore had recourse to the following extraordinary 
stratagem. They sent a formal message to Flo- 
rence, inviting the presidents to assist in cele- 
brating mass with them in tl« church of St* 
Salviano, at Florence, on the . 1 3th of Novem^ 
ber. Were not the fact attested by their own 
historians, one could scarcely believe that th^ 
Florentines wefe absurd enough implicitly to 
credit the message : instead of preparing to ha*- 
rass and prevent the retreat of their enemies^ 
they thought not of any thing but of defending 
themselves on the appointed day while the 
English, setting fire to their camp at Figline, re- 
turned unmolested to Pisa, with all their plun^ 
der and prisoners. 

The English were received in triumph by the 
Pisans, and admitted to winter in their city. • 
Bat the Pisans had no reason to be fond of 
their guests, for they "had nothing they could 
call their own ; the English engrossing all both 
Within and without doors : they refused to make 
a winter campaign. In the ensuing season, the 
Pi^ns took into their pay three thousand Ger- 
xnan horse, and the remainder of the campaign, 
as usual, consisted of horrid depredations. The 
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%m} to «ee th.0ir tenitory' all in Qamies around 
them, afid to heor the voices of their enemies 
WhUe besiegiD^ their city. 
• It is propable that the Pisans» before the en<t 
of this campaign, would havie made themselves 
masters of Florence, had not the Floreotlnes 
tampered "with the Englt^^ offerings them large 
auras to change theur party. TJu; Efngliah pleads 
od their hono^n mkI refused to fight against 
the Pisans, hut were prevailed upon xkA to 
fight against the Florentines, and offered to 
enter into their service against va^y other enemjp 
than the Pisans. But the Ei^r^ish general, 
Hawkwood, rejected a neutralkf .of any ktnd^ 
afidi at the bead 'Of one thousand of Ids cpuntry* 
men, remained in the Ptsan service. An assaok, 
under his conduct, was, soon after, made upon 
the Florentine camp. The Pisans, who made 
the attempt, were repelled by the valour of the 
^ezzians in the Florentine service ; eight hun- 
dred Pisans were killed, and two thousand taken 
prisoners* Upon this disastei', Hawkw'ood per* 
formed an orderly retreat to Sabine, where bia 
jnain body lay, and Malatesta, the Flo* 
rentine general, ordered no pui^suit to ^A^?' 
be made. The Florentines retained so 
much of the ancient Roman spirit, that when 
4efcated, they refused to treat of peace, but 
now tliat they had gained a victory, it was urged 
in the strongst terms, and, by the mediatipn pf 
the pope, at last, was effected. 

Two years afterwards, upon some quarrel 
with the inhabitants, the Florentines besieged^ 
St. Miniato, and Bemabo of Milan, pretending 
he w^s invited by the inhabitants, advanced to 
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its relief. His general, on this occasion, WaiJ 
the famous Sir John Hawkwood, a name still 
terrible to the Florentines, whose troops were 
commanded by Giovanni Malatacca, an able 
soldier When Hawkwood approached the 
Florentine camp, he found it so fortified that 
it could hot .be attacked with advantage, and 
drew off to the distance of about ten miles. 
This retreat gave the Florentine magistrates 
and common soldiers such spirits that thejr 
upbraided Malatacca with cowardice, for re- 
fusing to lead them against the enemy. Find- 
ing all remonstrances vain, ^ Let us march, 
then," said he, " since it must needs be so* 
These giddy-headed blunderers shall soon find 
that I am destitute neither of courage nor con* 
duct." Leaving a sufficient number for the 
defence of the camp, by day-break he began 
his march against Hawkwood, who now as*, 
sured himself of victory. He ordered his re- 
gular troops to refresh themselves plentifully, 
and to remain within their trenches; but sent 
his irregulars of every kind to skirmish with 
the enemy, and so increased the fatigue oc- 
casioned by a long march during. a sultry day* 
This stratagem was effectual, and Hawkwood, 
at the critical minute, fell, with his fresh troops, 
upon the Florentines, with so much fury, that 
he obtained a complete and easy victory* Ma«* 
latacca was made a prisoner; the slain and 
captives were numerous; and the rout 
^wS' was total. Notwithstanding this vie- 
• tory, Hawkwood durst not attempt to 
taise the siege of Mineato, which, after the 
Florentine manner of proceeding, was in con- 
sequence of this defeat, carried on with greater 



vigour thah before. It was, at last, betrayed into 
tbeir hands. ^ 

Dunng this year, the Florentines purchased 
freedom for the Lucqaese* In the following 
year, they fek it necessary to exert all their 
spirit against the papal encroachments, and 
engage the Italian states to assert their in- 
dependence. Excommunications were conse* 
quently, thundered out- against Florence, and 
the republtck was forced to appoint Alessandro 
Antilia and Donato Barbadorio to go and 
plead their cause before pope Gregory^ at 
Avignon 5 but, notwithstanding all they could . 
iirge, the interdicts against Florence were con- 
firmed. . The spirit which Barbadorio manifested 
upon this occasion was great and nKmorable. 
Soon as the pontiff had pronounced the sentence 
against his country, he turned round to an 
image of God, and, in the presence of his holi- 
ness, exclaimed, " Oh God, we the deputies of 
the Florentines, from this unjust sentence of thy 
vicar, appeal to thy equity. Thou who art sub- 
ject neither to deceit nor anger ; thou who lovest 
the liberty, and not the slavery of man ; thou who 
hatest tyrants, and the lusts of tyrants, defend 
the liberty of the Florentines, and become their 
auspicious guardian." The death of Gregory 
put an end to the dispute. 

But civil dissentions took place in the city of 
Florence. Alterations were made in the go* 
venment, and Michaeli Lando was chosen gon- 
falonier. His origin was mean, but be ^ -^ 
conducted himself with magnanimity, 137-8.' 
and repressed alike the insolence of the . 
nobles and of the rabble* At this period, the 
fine arts appeared in no part of Europe but 

Vol. XVI. 2 A 
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amongst the Florentines, who were, by for, the 
most respected people in Italy. During the 
first year of his government, an informer, 
named Antmiio, count of Bruscoli, accused as 
conspirators some of the greatest nobility, par- - 
ticularly Peter Albizi, at that time the mort 
respected citizen in Florence* This nobleman 
lived upon his own estate in the country, wheA 
he was seized by the Florentine soldiers. Though 
his tenants with ease might have rescued him^ 
yet so conscious was he of his own innocence, 
that he commanded them to desist, and quietly 
went along with the guards. Of all the ac- 
cused, one al<»ie escaped. The trials of the 
illustrious prisoners soon came on, and then, in 
glowing colours, did all the horror of democrat 
tick government appear. The judge acquitted 
them even of the suspicion of treason; but 
such was the fury of the multitude, that, be- 
setting the tribunal, they would have, torn him 
to pieces, had he not declared them guilty. 
Accordingly they were put to death. The his» 
torians of Florence justly bewail the state of 
their country at this time. Those who pre- 
sided in the government were conscious that 
they had been guilty of murdeiing the noblest - 
and most innocent |)ersons of the state, and, (cm* 
their own security, they now added crime to 
crime ; they banished all whom they suspected, 
and, to render their power as stable as possible, 
they made Sir John Hawkwood governor of all 
the troops of the iepublick. 

Hawkwood soon after took the field to check 
the progress of Charles of Durazzo, who now 
sent ambassadors to Florence to solicit its fiiend- 
ship, but was, nevertheless, pursued by Hawk- 
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wood into the territories of Aretzo. The Flo- 
rentines were agun alarmed by intelligence^ that 
Lewis of Anjouy as. the adopted son of Joan 
Queen of Naples, was marching to drive Charles 
of Dunazzo from Italy* They now espous- ^d^ 
ed the cause of Charles, and made them- 1334^ 
selves masters of Arezzo* The death of 
Ijewis, about the same time> gave peace to Italf 
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JVar ivith the Miianeae. Revival of Grecian Lite" 
rature in Tuscany, J^editction of Pisa.^ Siege 
of Lucca ; and Jffairs of Flotence till the Dermae 
of Cosmo IfL 

AT the commencement of the war with Gale- 
' azzo of Milan, Florence was eminently flou- 
nshing, both in the state of its finances and in the 
resources of its citizens. In this war, Bologna 
A. D. ^*® ^^^ ^^^ ^"^' ^^ conjunction, they at- 
1390.' tempted the conquest of Milan. The 
French also, under the count d'Armag- 
nack, lent their assistance. Hawk wood quickly 
made himself master of the Milanese ; but, the 
French, by an act of the utmost imprudence, 
were totally defeated* Galeazzo, having gained 
over them a complete and unexpected victory, 
marched against Hawkwood, who, though infe- 
rior in force, defeated them in their turn. Hawk- 
wood, however, was forced to retreat before them, 
and they hung upon his rear, till he reached the 
Oglio, which it was difficult to pass in sight of a 
superior army ; but, by the help of four hundred 
English archers, he surmounted even this difficul- 
ty : they passed the river, upd covered the rest of 
the army, under the discharge of their arrows'. 
This retreat was, in those days, a masterpiece of 
generalship. The banks of the Adige, however, 
presented new difficulties : the enemy had broken 
them down and inundated the adjacent country^ 
but Hawkwood's genius rose superior amidst 
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difficulties* Marching through the shoal water 
he pitched his tents upon a rising ground, and 
there leaving them standing, to deceive the 
enemy, he proceeded to Montagnana, a friend- 
ly town, where, in boats, he passed the Adige. 
Aretin observes, that no general but Hawkwood 
could have performed such a retreat, which 
proved him the ablest commander of that 
age. 

He arrived at Florence in time to presei^ve it 
from the enemy; the Florentines recovered 
from the consternation into which they had 
been thrown; they soon after routed the army 
of the Milanese; and a oegociation for peace 
was set on fpoU After various altercations, the 
affair was referred to the pope's legate, the doge 
pf Genoa, and, in compliment, a deputy from the 
people of Genoa. Those referees, when they had 
determined their award, demanded who was to be 
the guarantee of the peace. " The sword,", re- 
plied Tomassi, one of the Florentine deputies, 
** Galeazzo and Florence now know each other's 
strength." This gallant speech was approved of 
even by Galeazzo's party, and the terms were 
^reed to. 

But Galeazzo was insincere.; again he pre<» 
pared for war, and again the Florentines re* 
newed their league. The revival of Grecian 
learning, amidst thoa^ uncertainties of negoci- 
ation and of war, does honour to the Florentine 
name. The emperor of Constantinople had 
come to solicit assistance agsunst the Turks, and, 
in his train, was a noble Byzantine, called Cbry- 
soloras, renowned for his knowledge of Grecian 
literature* By a solemn deputation^ the Flor^o^ 
2 A3 
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^ J) tines invited this illustrious scholar to 
1393- thc»f cJty, where he was received with 
every honour due to his nverit and his 
fank; and a salary was allowed him for open- 
ing a school for Greek lectures. Chrysoloras 
kept open his school for above two years, but 
was forced to attend his master upon his return 
to Constantinople. While upon this subject, it 
is justice to Florence and to the memory of 
Aretin, to observe, that this Florentine may 
be considered as the great reviver of classical 
Latin in Europe, and that no subsequent writer 
has exceeded the purity and precision of his 
style; nor were his countrymen ungrateful to 
his merit; they conferred on him the chiefest 
employments of the state. 

In the following year, the- Florentmes sus- 
tained an irrecoverable blow by the death of Sir 
John Hawkwood, the greatest captain of that 
age. He had married the natural daughter of 
Bernabo, duke of Milan, and received with her 
a million of florins. Though he ^erved different 
slates and different interests, he was neither 
mercenaiy. nor ungrateful. After having been 
- the scourge, he became the saviour of the Flo- 
rentines ; and, when he died, was, at the pubiick. 
expense, honoured With a funeral and a magni* 
ficent monument. 

For eight succeeding years, conspiracies, civil 
commotions, antl war with Galeazzo distui4)ed 
the tranquillity of Florence, In the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, that city was almost de- 
populated by pestilence ; and the power of Ga* 
leazzo still increased. In order to protect them- 
selves, the Fforentines invited the emperor into 
Italy, but having received an enormous subsidy, 
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he deceived and left them* Galeazzo was now 
victorious, but his death soon ridded the Floren* 
tines of anxiety : they were suspected of having 
taken him off by poison. War, however, quick- 
ly succeeded with Ladislaus of Naples, and with 
the Pisans, whose city was besieged. A surren* 
der was at last negociated> and Bindi, a Pisan, was 
sent by Gambacurtay the governor, to Capoiu, the 
Florentine "general, for that purpose. 

The Pisan^re, in his face, every mark of 
extreme famine } but, though he supped with 
the Florentine general, all his entreaties could 
Clot prevail upon him to give him a loaf of 
bread* Such misery was no longer to be with- 
stood ; and Pisa surrendered to the Floren- 
tines* Caponi immediately ordered the terms 
of capitulation to be proclaimed, declaring, that 
the Pisans should be safe |n their persons and 
properties, and relieved from all their distresses* 
Upon this declaration, the inhabitants of 'every 
age and condition flocked round their con- 
querors as their deliverers; but never did. a 
more shocking scene of misery appear, than 
was presented by those > emaciated wretches* 
Almost every thing that was eatable had been 
consumed, and many of the besieged ^ j^ 
had subsisted upon dead bodies torn 1405/ 
from the graves. The Florentines had 
brought along with them a quantity of bread, 
which they threw among the people as they 
passed through the streets. The sight of food 
and their eagerness to catch^ it, made the Pisans 
foi^t all their animosity towards their late ene- 
mies ; and the surrender of their city was com- 
pleted without tumult* Upon a narrow search* 
it was discovered, that no kind of provision re- 
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mained in Pisa on ^he day it surrendered, but 
three very lean cows, and a pound or two of 
sugar. Twenty of the chief citizens of Pisa 
were now named to go to Florence, and there to 
make a formal surrender of their sovereignty to 
the magistracy. This was done with great pomp ; 
and, for some months, nothing was heard in Flo- 
rence but musick of all kinds, and shouts of tri* 
umph ; and nothing seen but festivities, justs, 
tournaments, and magnificent processions. The 
Florentine name was never so renowned and glo- 
rious as at this period. 

War, however, soon after took place between 
Ladislaus king of Naples, and the duke of ^n- 
jou, whose cause the Florentines espoused. They 
sent to his assistance, an army under the com- 
mand of Paolo Orsini and Sforza. An engage- 
ment ensued, in which Ladislaus practised a 
stratagem pretty frequent in those days, namely, 
that of dressing up a number of officers in arms 
and robes, not to be distinguished from his own* 
The Florentines were victorious, and it is by all 
agreed that, if they had pursued their blow, they 
might have placed Louis, of Anjou upon the 
throne of Naples. Aretin informs us, that La- 
dislaus used to say, ^ That the day on which he 
was defeated, his enemies had it in their power 
to be masters both of his person and kingdom ; 
that the second day, they might have been mas- 
ters of his kingdom, though not of his person ; but 
that the thircl day, both his person and kingdom 
were out of their power." 

The affairs of I^islaus were soon retrieved ; 
Sforza, by the enmity of Orsini, was obliged to 
go into his service ; and Orsini, defeated by him» 
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was obliged to take refuge in Rocca Contrada* 
The Florentines now created Braccio th^ir ge- 
neral, who bravely^ attempted and effected the 
relief of Orsini. The rapid success of Ladis- 
laus, however, about this time, forced the pope 
to fly to Florence, but as violent parties existed 
in that city, he was not admitted. Braccio was, 
in the mean time, besieged in Todi, in the Peru- 
gian. The defence which he made was ^ ^ 
so noble, and his behaviour so generous, 1413/ 
especially to some Neapolitan noblemen, 
whom he had made prisoners in a sally, that 
Ladi&laus invited him to a private conference, in 
which he offered him very high terms, if he 
wodid enter into his service, \Vh!ch BrstociO} 
like a man of hdnonr, rejected. Dttrjftg this 
siege, Sibrza is said to have saved Orsini 
from being taken prisoner, notwhhstandifrg' 
the enmity subsiding between them. The 
death of Ladklausj soon after, gave tranquillity 
to Florence. '' 

Seme years after this, '^^ar took place vvitli the 
Milanese ; and the Florentines, attacking the 
a^my of the duke, were totally defeated. To 
give the reader some concq>tion of the manner 
in which war was carried on at this time, it may 
not be improper to mention, that, in this 'total 
defeat 6f the Florentine arrhy, no more than three 
people were killed ; and those too not by the 
enemy, bat by falling 'off ^heir horses, and being 
fitiffocated lit the mire.- Civil dissentions were 
now renewed in Florence. The people began to 
perceive the difficulties and distresses under whicH 
their leaders laboured, and, in a* short time, the 
iSty was ^hrpwn into a JUnd of civjj var. At 



this juncture the family and felations of John de 
Medici pressed him to avail himself of the higk 
credit and popularity which he enjoyed) to be 
revenged on his enemies ; but John was too good 
a patriot to listen to their advice* The Floren- 
tines were now joined by Antonio of Faenza, 
and a league was formed between them and the 
j^ Q Venetians. This led to proposals for. a 
J427. peace, which by the mediation of the pope^ 
was soon after concluded. 
During this war, the Florentine government 
had pursued every expedient they could devise 
for raising money { but all being ineffectual, they 
at last laid a tax upon the properties and landed 
estates of their subjects. This tax was called 
castato; and Machiavel says, that it obliged 
every man possessed oLan hundred florins, to 
pay one half of them to the state* This, how>- 
ever, is to be understood with many restrictions; 
but it was complained of by aU the cities and 
states subject to the Florentines. Amongst 
these, the Volterrans were the most clamorp^is, 
pleading that by their original contract, they 
had a right to be considered rather as allies^ th%ii 
subjects of Florence. One of the Volterran de* 
puties was Justus, a man worthy to have livc^d 
in a better state, who counselled his country men 
and fellow prisoners toimake their submission to 4 , 
the Florentines, till better times should revolve. 
This advice was followed, and the deputies were 
suffered to return home. There he opened his 
mind to a very few of his intimate friends, par- 
ticularly to one Giovanni, a fellow president i 
and though all appearances of success were 
^g^insf them> they no sooner proclaimed liberty 



to their fetlow-citizensy than the Florentine go- 
Temor was seized, and Justus acknowledged 
lord ofVoIternu 

When the news of this revolution reached the 
Florentines, who held the Volterrans so cheap 
that they had not so much as kept a garrison in 
the city, they were not so much affected with the 
revolt, as alarmed at the example which it 
niight set to other leading towns in their sub- 
jection. In the nfiean time, the Florentine com- 
missaries had assembled all the troops they could 
draw out of the neighbouring garrisons and 
countries, and advanced toward Volterra, to 
second the efforts of their friends within the 
place. Justus, perceiving he had now no resource . 
but in his own valour, and the strength of the 
city, was preparing to make a vigorous defence^ 
when the Florentine party summoned a meeting 
of the presidents and chief citizens, before whom 
they laid all that had passed between them and 
the emissaries of Florence. Arcolano, brother 
to Giovanni the president, who was at the head 
of the Florentine party, expatiated on the service 
they would do their country, and the reliance 
they might have on the gratitude of the Floren-. 
tine government, who would put the manage- 
ment of the city into the hands of the nobility, if 
they would immediately dispatch Justus, and 
admit the Florentine commissaries, who were 
lying with an army before their gates^ 

This meeting was so secretly held, that Justus 
knew nothing of it ; and the company agreeing 
to Arcolano's proposal, he and some of his frien£ 
repaired to the palace, and drawing Justus into a 
private xoomj under pretence of business, they 
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miirdcred hifhy after he. had made a brave i^^ 
sistance, and desperately wounded two 
rio? °^ ^^^ assassins. His death daunted hi« 
party so much,' that Arcolado and his' 
friends found no ^difficulty in opening their gates 
to the Florentines, who immediately possessed 
themselves of Volterra. Bat ' the Volterrans 
were miserably deceived in their expectations; 
for the Florentines, now both hating and despis- 
ing them, obliged them to pay the catasto with- 
out the least abatement. Their nobility were 
treated in the same manner as their plebeians; 
their temtory was dismembered from their 
city, and their few remaining privileges were 
abolished. 

Florence, by this time had lost her noble and 
faithful patriot John de Medici, who bequeathed 
to his eldest son Cosmo an immense estate, and 
a double portion of his own spirit, patriotism^ 
and moderation. The advice he gave his family 
upon his death -bed is fUll of the noblest senti- 
ments of publick virtue. After the days of At* 
ticus, no private citizen perhaps \^as ever known 
to have steered his course so happily tbroi^h con'- 
tending factions, with so unexceptionable a cha- 
racter, and in possession of so gi-eat an estate. 
The last circumstance is a proof of the immense 
wealth which the Florentine nobility, in those 
days, acquired by trade ; for John was generous 
to profusion, and charitable even to weakness^ 
He inquired no further into the circumstances or 
character of any man than his wants, which be 
no sooner knew, than, unsolicited, he relieved 
them. The highest dignities of the state had 
been in a manner forced upon him ; and, by the 
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benevolent turn of his natural temper, he was 
more apt to pity than to punish offenders. His 
hands being free from corruption, as his heart 
was fit>m ambition, he died in full possession of 
Mkis country's love ; where he owed his pre-enu* 
i^ence, not to his eloquence, which was but midi- 
]dUng, but to his wisdom. He was succeeded, in 
bisi^^ popularity as well as estate, by his eldest son 
Cosnlo* 

- Wkr now took place with the Luqquese, who 
applied to their allies for aid, and prepared for 
opposition* Their city was besieged by the Flo- 
rentines, who were provided with a kind of ar» 
tillery, which, by the force of gun powder, dis* 
charged large stones ; but the Lucquese, perceiv* 
ing tliat they did veiy little execution, came, at 
last, to despise them, ^nd, every day^ renewed 
their sallies, to the grei^t slaughter of their ene« 
mies, by the help of musquets, or sihall fire-arms, 
to which the Florentines were strangers, and 
which, before this siege, were not known in Italy. 
The execution done by these fire arms, encour* 
aged the besieged to redouble their sallies upon 
the besiegers,_whose army was divided into two 
camps, from both of which they were driven by 
the besieged, and one of the Florentine generals 
narrowly missed being made a prisoner* 

Philip Bruneleschi, who is so famous for re*^ 
viving in Europe the true principles of archi- 
tecture, was then in the Florentine camp ; and he 
gave it as his opinion, that it was possible to turn 
the course of the river Serchio, so as to drown 
Lucca. As he was looked upon to be the best 
engineer of that age, his proposition, however 
romantick, might have proved successful, could 
the Florentine army have been prevailed upon 
Vol. XVI. 2 B 
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to encamp near enough the city, to interrupt th6 
dispositions made by the besieged for defeating 
Bruneleschi's plan, which was to have turned 
the coarse of the Serchio, by means of a strong 
mound, so as by the lateral pressure of its waters, 
to have borne down the walls, or by t^eir rising 
to have overflowed them« The Lucquese per- 
ceived his design, and raised a mound parallel 
to his, between their walls and the diverted 
course of the river, which served as a bulwark 
to the city. When the waters were raised to a 
proper height between the two mounds, the be- 
sieged, dividing the;r forces, sent one body in the 
night to attack that part of the Florentine camp 
that lay nearest the mound, and armed the other 
with all kinds of instruments for digging and 
bonng, by which they broke down and pierced 
the Florentine mound, so as to overflow all the 
A. D. g^'O'^i^^s on which the besiegers were 
1430. encamped, an expedient which rendered 
it impracticable for them again to ap* 
proach the city on that side. By the assistance 
of the duke of Milan, the siege was, soon after, 
raised. The war, however, went on with various 
success* 

In the mean time, Cosmo de Medici was ac- 
cused to the state, by one Rinaldo, whose sue>< 
cess was so great that, in order to ruin Cosmo, it 
was only necessary he should have a gonfalonief 
to his mind. The person most likely to answer 
his purpose was Bernardo Gqadagno, who ac- 
coi^ingly was chosen. Cosmo was then sum^ 
moned to the palace, where he was put under 
arrest; and the senate assembling, the people 
created a balia of two hundred for the reforma- 
tion of the state, and the trial of Cosmo) while 
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-Rinaldo and his friends appeared in arqns in the 
piazza where the balia was sitting. The debates 
concerning Cosmo lasted four, days, during 
which time he was confined to a strong room 
called the Albei^hettino, whence he had an op- 
poitunity of hearing and seeing the bustle that 
was made concerning his life, death, or banish- 
ment* This filled him with apprehensions lest 
his enemies should take him off by poison ; and, 
for four days, he ate only a little bread. His 
keeper's name was Malavolti, who, observing 
Gosmo*s distrust, considered it as a reflection 
upon his own honour. He declared that no foul 
dealings should be offered to him while in his 
custody ; and to prove his sincerity, he ordered 
victuals to be brought, of which he tasted before 
kis face. This generous behaviour filled the > 
prisonjer's eyes with tears of gratitude ; and he 
won so far upon his keeper, that, being now re* 
disposed to the comforts of society, Malavolti 

. introduced to his company one Fargannacio, a 
man of wit and humour, intimately acquainted 
wi^ the gonfalonier. Cosmo knew that money, 
at that time, went a great way in Florence ; and, 
after supper, Malavolti having prudently with- 
drawn, Cosmo, 4ifter a, most obliging address, 
gave Fargannacio a private token to receive, on 
his account, eleven hundred ducats at the hospi- 
tal of Santa Maria Niiova; one hundred of 
which he allotted to Fargannacio himself, and 
the other thousand was to be paid to the gonfa- 
lonier. This well-timQd bribe, by softening the 

' gonfalonier, mollified Cosmo's fate, and his sen- 
tence was, that he should be sent in exile to Pa- 
dua. Rinaldo was thus disappointed, and Cos- 
mo, two years afterward, was recalled from exr 
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A. D. ^^^' Upon his return to Florence, he was 
1434. received with acclamalion,. and distin- 
guished by the glorious titles of ** The 
Friend of the People, and the Father of hi» 
Country." 

In the following year, war took place with 
Philip Visconti of Milan, and continued, with 
little interruption, till his death, in 1447. The 
eight succeeding years were spent in continual 
contests with Alphonso king of Naples. 

In the year 1464, died Cosmo de Medici, who, 
though the private subject of a republick, bad 
more riches than any king in Europe, and 
laid out more money in works of taste, magnt* 
ficence, learning, and charity, than all the kings, 
princes, and states, of that or the subsequent 
age, those of his own family excepted. He lent 
vast sums of money to the publick, the payment 
of which he never required; and tiiere was 
scarce a citizen in Florence whom he did not, at 
one time or other, assist with money, without the 
smallest expectation of its being returned. His 
religious foundations were prodigious. His pri- 
vate buildings wei^ equally sumptuous. His pa« 
lace in Florence exceeded that of any sove^ign 
prince of his time ; and he had others in difiei^ent 
parts of the country* His munificence even 
reached Jerusalem, where he erected a noble 
hospital for poor distressed pilgrims* 

In those works of more than royal expensCf 
be might have been equalled by men equally 
rich ; but his deportment and manner were un^ 
exampled. In his private conversation, he was 
humble, unaffected, unassuming. Every thing 
regarding his own person was plain and modest* 
The expenses of Cosmo were laid out for the 
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embellishment of hn country, and begot no envy, 
because all his fellow-citizens partook of them. 
But with all^that simplicity of life, he had bold 
notions of his country's dignity and interest. 
His intelligence was beyond that of any prince, 
and there was scarce a court in Europe where he 
did not entertain a private agent. By these 
means, he always had it in his power to disap- 
.point, perplex, and confound, the intrigues of his 
country's enemies. His presence was venerable, 
though l^is stature, i» as mean; and his features 
appear to have been strong and harsh. He is 
not celebrated for learning, though he was the 
^ greatest psdron of learned men of his s^e. He 
was never.iinown to regret but two things : first, 
that he bf^d not done all the good he wished to 
do to mankind ; secondly,, that he. had not suffici- 
jently aggrandized his^ country. Cosmo was no 
bigot ; for one of his usual sayings was, <' that 
a commonwealth was not to be defended by beads 
in men's hands." His countrymen inscribed his 
tomb with the title of ^ Father of his Country." 
He was succeeded in the government by his 
son Peter, who, after a turbulent administration 
of six years, was followed by his sons Lorenzo 
and Giuliano. These princes had not long been 
promoted to this dignity, when a con- ^ jy 
spiracy was found against them by the 1477.' 
family of the Pazzi, at that time the 
second in. Florence. Giuliano was murdered^ 
but Lorenzo escaped, caused the conspirators to 
be punished, and retained the government. The 
Florentines were, soon after, engaged in war with 
the pope and the king of Naples, which was, at 
last, put an end to by the able negociation of Lo- 
renzo* Wars also followed with the Venetians 
' 2B2 
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and the Genoese ; and towards tlie etid of the 
A. D. <^^t^i*y> Lorenzo died, aged no nKyre 

1492! than forty-foar years. This great man 
resembled his illustrious predecessors in 
all their puUick and private virtues. 

Lorenzo was succeeded by his son Peter, who^ 
by submitting to Charles VIIL of France, be- 
trayed bis country. Charles, soon after, entered 
•Florence as a conqueror, and expelled the Medici* 
Peter afterwards unsuccessfully attempted to re- 
bover his authority. War with Pisa, Genoa, 
and Venice, followed, and during fifteen years, 
A. D. ^'*^wrbed the " tranquillity of Florence* 

1513. The cardinal de Medici then usurped the 
government, and, two years after, by the 
death of pope Julius, was promoted to the papal 
chair, by the name of Leo X. He was succeed- 
ed by Julian de Medici, who was likewise elect- 
ed pope, assuming the name of Clement VII. 
On his being made a prisonerby the Imperialists, 
a revolution took place in Florence, in &vour of 
the popular government. But it was quickly 
reversed by the emperor Charles V» who, laying 
siege to the city, forced it to capitulate, and re- 
stored the family of Medici. Alessandro de Me- 
dici was first promoted to the government, but, 
being a worthless libertine, greatly addicted to 
venery, Lorenzo de Medici laid a plot for his 
destruction. He decoyed Alessandro to his own 
house, on pretence of having procured a beauti- 
ful young woman for his paramour, and there, 
with the help of one servant, he basely stabbed 
him as he reposed upon a couch. 
A Tj Cosmo de Medici now succeeded- to 

1537. ^^^ ducal crown, which he supported, 
with honour, during thirty-eight years. 



The encountgement he g^ve to the practice and 
stud^^of all the fine artSf pnore him to have been 
one of the greatest patrons of human ^nius that 
has appeaced since the days of Augustus. The 
names of his sons were John and Garcia. The 
latter* was of a furious vindictive disposkioo, and 
quarrelling one day with his brother, stabbed 
him to the heart with a dagger. His father 
taxed him with the murder^ and the youth de-* 
*nied it, at first, with great warmth; but, being 
introduced into the room where the body lay | 
it is ^d to have bled (very possibly by chance) 
at his approach. He then threw himself at his 
father's feet, and confessed his guilt. The fa- 
ther, who had resolved on the pait he was to 
uctf solemnly desired his son to prepare for death ; 
adding, that he ought to think himself happy in 
losing a life he was unworthy to enjoy, by the 
hands of him ^ho gave it. He then unsheathed 
the dagger with 'which the cardinal had been 
murdered, and plunging it into his bosom, he 
fbll dead by his brother's side* 

Cosmo was succeeded by his son Francis, who 
died in 1587, not without suspicion of being pol* 
soned by his brother Ferdinand, who succeeded 
him as grand duke, after having resigned his 
cardinal^s bat, in the fifty-second year of his age. ' 
Ferdinand died in 1609, and was succeeded by 
his son Cosmo IL Cosmo was succeeded by 
Ferdinand, a prince of a more active disposition 
than any of his immediate predecessors. He 
married the daughter of the duke of Urbino, by 
whom he had two sons, Cosmo III. and Francis 
Mana> afterwards a cardinal, and died in the 
year 1670^ 
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Cosmo IIL in the year 1661, married Marga- 
ret Louisa of Orleans, daughter of Gaston duke 
of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIIL Cosmo, 
however, could not have made a more unfortu- 
nate match. The gaity and licentiousness of his 
wife, and the gloom of devotion and formality 
which pervaded his conduct, Mrere Jittie consistent. 
A separation took place, and all the authority, of 
his most christian majesty could not induce him 
to invite her back* Cosmo obtained from the 
emperor Joseph, and from the pope. Innocent 
XIL the title of royal highness, and died, soon 
after^ in the year 1700. 
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CHAP, III. 



Mridffmfnt of the Pupal Poiwcr in Tuscany ; Re* 
gtUationfor burying the Dead in one common Ce^ 
metery ; Invasion of Tusctpty by the French,^ and 
Resignation of the Grand Duke ; ^on of the Duke 
of Parma firomoted to the ^Sovereignty* 

JOHN GASTON succeeded his father, as 
grand duke of Tuscany, in 1 70 1 . This prince 
led a life of effeminacy and retirement in the 
recesses of his palace. During his reign, but 
without consulting him, the emperor and the 
French and Spanish kings, foreseeing that he 
would have no children, disposed of his states^ 
which passed through several hands, according 
to the interests of those powers. At last, j^ jy 
the grand dutchy of Tuscany was de- 1737,' 
finitively annexed to the house of Aus- 
tria ; and to prevent these dominions from suf^^ 
lering by the absence of their sovereign, as well 
as that the revenues might be expended on th(» 
spot, and give to it animation, they were made 
the inheritance of the younger brothers of the 
imperial family. 

The first of the princes of the Austro-Lorraine 
fiunily, was Francis, who, in 1765, was follow- 
ed by his brother Peter-Leopold-Joseph. Dur* 
ing his feign, a new law was passed in the 
grand dutchy of Tuscany, regulating the age, 
terms, and manner of admission, of persons of 
either sex, into the mona$tick orders. This law 
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laid such restrictions with respect to age, pub^ 
lick examination, and many other particulars; 
obliged such a length of time to bb taken in de- 
liberation ; and afforded so unbounded a liberty 
to the person deliberating, as effectually cured 
^ j3 those evils that arose from the unnatural 
1775. violence and interested views of parents 
and relations, in compelling or circum- 
^venting those under their care, to embrace a 
mode of life, for which they were not ordained 
by nature. In 1782, the grand duke entirely 
Abolished the inquisition in his dominions. 

But it is to be regretted that he, who, in other 
respects, had done so much to the satisfaction 
and for the good of his subjects, should soon 
A. D. ^^^^i ^*^^ adopted a project totally re- 
1786. pugnant to general opinion, and which 
. carried with it th6 appearance of in*- 
vading the common rights, and wantonly sport- 
ing with the tenderest feelings of mankind. ,The 
inhabitants of Florence were compelled etemaU 
ly to resign the dead bodies ot their dearest 
fi*iends, within a short limited term after their 
decease, without any distinction of age, sex, 
beauty, rank, or quality, into the rude and vulgar 
hands of that lowest class of mankind, who alone 
could be found to submit to so odious an employ- 
ment, as that of carrying dead bodies of every 
description to one common cemetery. 

All the circumstances relative to this disposal 
of the dead were odious and horrible in the ex^ 
(reme*. A* machine, upon the construction of a 
waggon, and large enough to contain all the 
dead of the city^ passed tbrough it about midr 
nights Thp body was ojxjercd to be throwa 
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headlong into this common receptacle, amidst ^ 
carcases of every sort and in every state of dis** 
temper, which it already contained ; so that the 
grave was not necessary in this insumce, to level 
idl distinction: friends and relations could nei- 
ther see, hear, or know any further of the be- 
loved husband, wife, child, or parent. The hor-< 
rid waggon was driven in the dark, to a walled 
cemetery, at a few miles distance, where the bo- 
dies were thrown into one common grave : the 
thief, the murderer, and those whose carcases 
were already putrid with the most loathsome dis- 
tempers, being indiscriminately blended with be- 
ings once possessed of learning, virtue, courage, 
the unspotted matron of high rank, and the mo-* 
dest delicate virgin, whose opening beauties 
seemed yet scarcely faded. 

Such an outrage upon all the feelings and ha- 
bits of humanity, upon those mournful duties and 
attentions to the remains of the deceased, which, 
in every age and every country, time and piety 
had rendered sacred to the delicacy of the softer 
sex, and to the laws of decorum and decency, 
has seldom been attempted. The dreadful enor- 
mities to which the bodies may, in some cases, be 
subjected, under the ruffian hands to which they 
are committed, will be felt by those who know 
the profligacy of mankind. It needs scarcely be 
mentioned, that this regulation exeited the ut- 
most disgust and horror in the inhabitants of 
Florence and its environs ; particularly those of 
the superior orders, who abandoned their beau- 
tiful villas, whether in sight of the cemetery, or 
in the neighbourhood of the road through which 
the horrible night-waggon took its stated course^ 



•Some years after this occurrence^ Leopold ne^ 

signed to his son Fei^inand^Joseph-John, the 

dutchy of Tuscany, to mount the imperial throne^ 

j^ J) nor did he, without regret, relinquisli 

1790. the delightful abodes of Tuscany. The 

people then took advantage of his ab<^ 

seneetomake loud complaints of his suppression 

of the religious orders, and to insist on their 

being restored. An insurrection took place at 

Florence, which appeared so dangerous, that a 

proclamation was issued by the regency^ grants 

ing a full restpration of all that had been sup» 

pressed* 

Nothing of importance occurs in the subse« 
quent history of Florence, till the invasion of 
Italy by the troops of the French republick, whea 
the grand duke and his family were forced to 
j^ p take refuge in Leghorn, in consequence 
1798. of a requisition to prepare quarters in 
his capital for five thousand French sol- 
diers. 

Three years after this occurrence, the French 
sought and actually found a pretext for the in* 
vasion even of Tuscany. General Sommariva, and 
the corps of Austrians, who were in the dutchy, 
to the number of two thousand five hundred^ 
A. D. ^^^ permitted to retire. The merchan* 
1801. dizc of the English found jin Tuscany, 
particularly at Leghorn, though that 
city had been permitted to retain its neutrality, 
by the armistice of Marengo, was in open vio- 
lation of publick faith and the law of nations^ 
confiscated for the benefit of the republick. But 
the English had taken care to avail themselves 
of their navigation : so that the French treasury 



waiji not mtich enriched by the plunder of the 
English merchants of Leghorn. 

By the subsequent treaty concluded at Lune- 
ville, on the ninth of Febmary, the grand duke 
resigned the government of Tuscany, and the 
eldest son of the duke of Parma was called to 
the throne, of which he took possession on the 
twenty-sixth of July. 
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jkeigm of the Lombard Prince* of Benevento^ i^c* 
jfrrival qfthe Mrmansy and consequent Chanffe 
qf G&vemmentm Mifilea and Sicity annexed to the 
Crofvn of^udm 

WHEN Charlehiagne reversed the throne of 
the Lotnbard kings, and made Destderius 
a prisoner, he, at the same time, obliged 
^77? *^* dukes of Fritili, Spoleto, and Bene* 
* vento, to acknowledge his supremacy; 
but allowed them to exercise the same power 
and authority which they had enjoyed before his 
conquest. Of these three dukedoms, Bene vento 
was by far the most extensive and powerful, as 
it comprehended almost all that part of Italy 
which is, at present, known by the ftame of the 
kingdom of Naples. 
This flourishing and extensive dukedom was 
governed by Arechis, who had married 
^81^ one of the daughters of the last king of 
' the Lombards, but had submitted and 
taken the oath of allegiance to the emperor 
Charles. Some years afterwards, however, he 
renounced this allegiance^ declared himself an 
independent sovereign, and invaded the territo- 
ries of the pope ; but was, soon after, forced by 
Charlemagne to submit. 
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AhcT the death of Arechis, the Beneventans 
tent ambassadors to king Charles^ demanding 
Grimoald) the son of their late prince^ with great 
submission and earnest entreaty. Charlemagne 
|>ermitted Grimoald to depart^ after he had agreed 
to the following conditions : that he should ^lige 
the Lombards to shave their beards; that in 
writings,, and on the money, the name of the 
king should be put before that of the prince ; 
and that he should cause the walls of Salerno, 
Acerenza, and Consia, to be demolished* Gri- 
moakl, however, revolted soon after. In 793, his 
territories were invaded by the Franks ; and, in 
805, after having gloriously withstood the great 
power of the French, he died> and was buried at 
Salerno* 

Grimoald II. then succeeded to the principa- 
lity of fienevento, and became tributary to the 
emperor. A conspiracy was formed against this 
prince, by Dauferius, a noble Beneventan, who 
being delivered up, Grimoald was so merciful, as 
not only to pardon him, but to receive him into 
former favour; the traitor, however, reflecting 
upon the heinousness of his crime, was seized 
with remorse, and went a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, carrying a large stone in his mouth, 
by way of penance, which he never took out but 
at meals* Grimoald, a few years after, was 
murdered by Radelchis, count of Consia, and 
Sico, gastald of Acerenza, who succeeded him 
in the principality* 

Sicardo afterwards succeeded his father in th^ 
government ; but, being murdered by his ^ jy^ 
nobles, was followed by his brother Si- 851. 
conolphusy and by Radelchis, between 
whom the emperor divided the principality. AS* 
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ter these princess Radeicar, Adelglse, Gaideris, 
Hadelchisy and Aio, successively governed Bc- 
A.D. ^^e^^'^^o* Aio renounced his allegiance 
888. to the Greeks, who aooa after, liowcver, 
reduced all the cities of Benevento. Dur- 
ing the government of his successors, Ateiuil- 
pbus, Landulph I. Landulpb II. Landulph IH* 
Pandulph, and landulph IV. no strikti^ polittcal 
occurrence marked the history of this principality* 
^ -Q During the government of Pandulph 
1003. II* the Normans first arrived in Italy» 
and, after a variety of adventures, esta- 
blished themselves in the country. Landulphus 
V. the son of Pandulph, having reigned twenty* 
four years, was expelled from the government 
by Richard I. the Norman count of Aversa» 
who caused himself to be proclaimed prince of 
j^ jy Benevento. Thus ended the dominion of 
1059. t^ Lombards in this principality, which 
had continued during an uninterrupted 
series of one hundred and sixty years, from Atc» 
nulphus to this Landolphus V. whose children 
the abbot Desiderius mentions he saw going 
about as vagabonds, begging bread to support 
their miserable lives. 

The successors of Richard in the government 
of Benevento, were Jqrdanus, Richard IL Ro* 
bert, Richard III. Jdrdanus II. Robert II. and 
Roger, who assumed the title of king, and ob« 
tained the investiture of the dukedom of Naples* 
Naples had hitherto been governed in the form 
•^ J) of a commonwealth, and frequently 
1130.* elected its magistrates, and even its 
dukes, from among its own citiasens. The 
Greek emperors, however, had still preserved in 
this dutchy the shadow of supreme dominion. 
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Borne years after thiSy hostiKties took place 
between pope Innocent and Rogefr, Who took 
his holiness prisoner, and forced him to confirm 
to him the title of king. He was succeeded by 
William in 1154, by William II. in 1166, by 
Tancred, count of Lecce, in 1190, and by Fre- 
derick, in- 1 208. Frederick, two years afterwards, 
was elected emperor ; and, being greatly delight- 
ed with the situation of Naples, i-esolved to make 
it the chief place of his residence. For this pur- 
pose, he enlarged and embellished the j^ j^. 
city, and erected the private schools, i224. 
which had long flourished there, into an 
university. Frederick was engaged in perpetual 
contests with the popes. Innocent IV. even en- 
couraged a conspiracy against his life ; and he, 
■in return, hired two assassins to murder Inno- 
cent. Frederick soon after died in Apulia, ^ d. 
and was succeeded by his eldest son 1250. 
Conrad, . whose pretensions, however, 
.were opposed by Manfred, the natural son of 
his father. Conrad died four years after, and 
was succeeded by Conradin, whose army wai 
attacked and dispersed by Manfred. In 1353, 
Manfred assumed 4he crown of Sicily ; and in 
1266 was defeated and slain by the army of 
Charles of Anjou, on whom pope Urban had 
.conferred the title of king. 

Conradin soon after laid claim to Sicily, and 
marclied with an army into Italy, but was en- 
tirely defeated, and taken prisoner by Charles. 
The Germans in Conrad's army who survived 
the battle, continued in a body, and, conferring 
the command on one Stico, a blacksmith of 
Wurtzburgh, made good their retreat to Gcp- 
anany^ when Stico^ withdrawing himself pri- 
2C2 



vately from the arnif) returned to his forge* On 
the twenty-sixth of October, hgwever, th« young 
prince Conradiny then but seventeen years ot 
age, was conducted, with the duk6 of Austria^ 
Girando da Pisa, and some others, to a^sca^ld 
^ jy in the xaarket-place of Naples, where 
1269. they were publicly beheaded, to the 
eternal infamy of lung Cliarles, and the 
general regret of the spectators. Soon after this 
execution, the mother of Conrad arrived at Nar 
pies, with a large sum of money and many 
jewels for the ransom of her scHi, but finding 
him dead, she caused his body to be taken up 
and buried in a convent, whither in sorrow she 
retired for life. 

Charles, being pleased with the situation of 
A. D. Naples, caused Castel Nuovo to be re- 
1273. bwil' ^fter the French fashion, and adorn* 
ed the city with several new churches 
and monasteries. He repaired and strengthened 
the fortifications ; caused the streets of the city 
to be finely paved with square stones, taken out 
of the Via Appia; and, to encourage traffick, 
made a new market-place, much larger than the 
former. He particularly enlarged the univer- 
sity, and bestowed upon it many new prero- 
gatives and privileges, promising his royal pro- 
tection to the youth of all nations who should 
go thither to study. ' 

Charles, however, entirely lost the affections 
of the Sicilians by his arbitrary and oppressive 
government; and disobliged the pope by refusing 
to give his daughter in marriage to one of the 
Orsini. Nicholas, therefore, resolved to humble 
him, and entered into a conspiracy with John di 
Procida against him. On Easter Monday, the 
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chief of the conspurators had assembled ^, p 
at Palermo ; and, after dinner, both the 12S2. 
Falermitans and the French went, in a 
grand procession, to the church of Moatreale^ 
about three miles without the city. While they 
were sporting in the fields, a hndt happened to 
pass by with her train, who being observed by 
one Dix>chet8, a Frenchman, he ran to her, and 
began to use her in a rude manner^ under pi^ei- 
tence of searching for concealed arms. A young 
Sicilian, inflamed with resentment, stabbed him 
with his own sword, and, the conspirators taking 
advantage of this occurrence, two hundred 
French were immediately murdered- The en- 
raged populace then ran to the city, calling out, 
" Let the French die, let the French die 1" and, 
without any distinction of age or sex* massacred 
all of that nation, even those who were in 
the churches. The chief conspiratora then left 
Palermo, and excited the inhabitants to murder 
the French all over the island. Eight thousand 
persons are said to have perished on this occa* 
sion« Several au{ht>r8 relate that, on the same 
day, and the same hour, at the ringing of the 
bell for vespers or evening prayers, the French 
throughout the island were massacred, not only 
by laymen, but also by the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and other monks ; and that the mge of 
the murderers was so furious, that they did not 
even spare their own relations, but ripped up 
those Sicilian women who were with child by 
Frenchmen, and dashed their infants against the 
walls ; the whole massaci*e being over in two 
hours* 
The Sicilians now. offered their allegiance to 
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Peter) king of Arragon, who, in consequence^ 
was soon after crowned at Palermo, and, from 
this period, the history of Naples and Sicily is 
one unvaried and uninteresting detail of similar 
scenes of war and invasion, during nearly the 
«pace of two hundred years. The story of Jane 
of Naples, however, may be worth relating. 
This princess, when only five years of age, was 
betrothed to Andrew, the second son of the king 
of Hungary. Upon the death of her grandfa- 
ther Robert, in 1343, Jane was appointed his suc- 
cessor, and, two years afterwaixis, the pope 
granted a bull for the coronation of her husband 
Andrew. The princes of the blood had used 
their utmost endeavours to prevent the granting 
of the bull ; but, their hopes being disappointed, 
Jthey now formed a conspiracy to muitlcr the 
.^ J) king, with the consent even of Jane, 
1345. who was openly accused of adultery 
with her cousin Lewis, prince of Tarento, 
and several other persons about her court. She 
is said, by many authoi*s, to have conceived a 
disgust for her husband, on account of his bar- 
barous Hungarian manners, his insolence and 
debility, which last, was owing to his excesses 
after the consummation of their marriage. An- 
drew, having gone with his queen to Avewa, on 
the 18th of September, about midnight, was 
called out of his bed-chamber by one of the 
conspirators, under pretence of some important 
news from Naples. He had no sooner entered 
the hall adjoining, than they threw a rope al)out 
his neck and strangled him, by hanging him 
over a balcony into the garden, at the same time 
torturing him after the most cmel manner^ as 



appears by in&nnations taken concemtng the 
murderers, by onler of pope Clement *• The- 
conspirators being discovered by an Hunga* 
rian maid, left the corpse in the garden, and 
iied* Jane appeared but slightly concerned at the 
murder, and next morning returned to Naples, 
whence she wrote to the pope and Lewis, king 
of Hungary, giving them an account of the fact, 
and assuring them of her innocence* In the 
mean time, she was delivered of a son, who waa 
named Carobert, after his grand&ther, and soon 
after created duke of Calabria. 

The pope, upon hearing of the murder, ex«- 
pressed great resentment and grief, and queen 
Jtfie, under pretence of securing the kingdom 
against the threatened Hungarian invasion, mar- 
ried Lewis of Tarento, without waiting for hit 
dopensatioiu As her husband was her full cott« 
sini the marriage was looked upon as incestuous,, 
and she was besides accused of having had a 
cnminal intimacy with him during the life of 
Andrew* The king of Hungary, however, soon 
^er, entered Naples with a Uack standard, on 
which his brother was represented as strangled^ 
Jane, in the mean time, fied to Provence, and af- 
terwards to Avignon, where she was kindly rct 
ceived by the pope, who, on condition of ^ jj 
her presenting to him Avignon and its 13^2. 
territory, declared her innocent* Yet 
she soon after poisoned her second husband, 
Lewis; she poisoned also her third husband, 
James <^ Majorca, and married a fourth hus« 

• Alii yero reccpcrunt cum per genitalia, et adeo 
traxerunt, quod multi, qui decebant se vidisse, rctukruu^ 
<|uod transcendervint ^enua* 
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bandy Otho of Bmnswick* Jane, I\owever, soon 
after suffered the punishment due to her crimes. 
After a long se|>aration, Alphonsus of Arra- 
gon, at last united both Sicily, and Naples under 
his dominion* During the government of his 
son, these kingdoms were unsuccessfully invaded 
A. D. ^y ^^^^ ^^ Anjou, and during that of his 
1495. grandson, by Charles VIII. of France* 
In the reign of their successor Frederick, 
Napier was invaded by the kings of France and 
Spain, who divided it betwixt them ; but a differ- 
ence taking place about the limits of their shares, 
the French were expelled from the kingdom, and 
•A. D. ^^^ government at . last, devolved to the 
1504. l^ing of Arragon. Upon the death of 
Ferdinand, Charles V. succeeded to Na* 
pies, as well as the rest of the Spanish monarchy. 
In his reign, Francis L of France, also invaded 
Naples, but was by him made a prisoner, and 
A. D. carried into Spain. During th^ govem- 
1524. raent of Charles, and that of his succes- 
sors, Philip IL Philip III. and Philip IV. 
Naples was governed by the viceroys of Spain, 
and suffered from their oppression. 

It was under the government of the duke of 

Arcos, the viceroy of Philip IV. that the Neapo* 

litans, led by Massaniello, a poor fisherman, rose 

against the Spaniards, and compelled the viceroy 

y^ j3 to a dishonourable treaty. They even rc- 

1647. nounced their allegiance to Spain, but 

soon after returned to it. Upon the death 

of Philip IV. Charles VL succeeded to the crowh 

of Spain, and adopted Philip of Anjou, afterwards 

Philip V. as the heir of all his dominions* 
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Abridgment 0/ the Papal Power in JSTafUes ; Mifilek 
surrendered to the French^ and constituted a Re^ 
pubHck ; recovered 'by the combined RngUah^ RttS' 

. siany JsTeaftoUtan^ Turkish^ and Portugueae Army ; 
and the Sovereignty of the King re^etabUahed. 

IN 1700, Philip succeeded to the crown of 
Naples and Sicily. His title, howeyer, was 
opposed by the house of Austria, which, while 
it contended with that of Bourbon for the crown 
of Spain, envied it also the sceptre of Naples. 
Its views of aggrandizement were not in vain t 
a conspiracy procured the government of Naples 
for Charles II. son of the emperor Leopold, Phii- 
lip's competitor. By the conditions of the gene«> 
ral peace, Naples again owned the sway of Phi«» 
lip ; but Sicily was given to the duke of ^ -^ 
Savoy. The emperoi^ Charles VI. how- 1719/ 
ever, by force seized upon Naples some 
years afterwaixls ; and by cession, obtained also 
Sicily. He reigned over them for several years, 
till Don Carlos, being vested with the a. d. 
rights of his father, who was yet alive, 1734' 
conquered these two kingdoms, and fixed 
the seat of his government among hrs subjects. 

During the two centuries immediately pre^ 
ceding his reign, the sovereigns residing at a 
distance had drained these kingdoms of both 
men and money; but now prosperity was re-« 
stored by the presence of a mild and econo^ 
onick king. New vigour was given to raanufac* 



tupes ; the commerce of the Levant, then ttearlf 
extinct, was revived ; a strict police was esta* 
blished ; and an order and regularity, before un- 
known, were introduced into the juridical and 
financial departments of the state. Aided by 
these wise institutions, Don Carlos changed the 
j^ j)^ £sice of his kingdoms ; and some years 
4759.' afterwards, when, on the death of his 
brother Charles VI, he went to take pos- 
session of the crown of Spain, left them in a 
'flourishing condition to his son Ferdinand I V^ 

In the year 1 767, the Jesuits were expelled 
from Naples. Without ceremony or leave be- 
ing ask&d, they were aU conveyed into the 
pope's dominions ; the vicinity of whose ter«- 
sitories made every scheme of opposition fruit- 
less. The court of Rome complained loudly of 
this outn^pe, and presented memorials to aU the 
foreign ministers in that cityt In these memo«- 
rials, the pope com[4atns, that the king of Naples 
has violated, in the first place, the divine right, 
' by the manner in which his soldiers entered into 
holf places, and by the sequestration of the ec- 
cksiasttcal revenues ; secondly, the right of man^ 
kind, by forcibly depositing sc»ne of his subjects 
in the dominions of his hoiiness, and by march- 
ing his troops into a country that was not his 
own; and lastly,' the right of good neighbour-, 
hood, in not communicating his design to the 
pope, both ^ as the head of the church and as a 
temporal prince, who has the supreme sove- 
t^gnty over Naples. These memcM-ials produc- 
ed the same eil^t, which the remonstrances of 
vrtaik princes to their powerful neigiibours gene** 
rally do : they were carelessly answered, and no 
further notice taken of them. The cardinal Or-^ 
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aim, KeapoUtab mkiister at Rome) made a 
verbal declaration to the following purport: 
** That every sovereign having a right to drive 
fix)m his dominions persons convicted of being 
enemies thereof, no other means could be found 
of getting rid of those fathers, thaii causing 
them to be escorted to the ecclesiastical state, 
since the kingdom of Naples had no other fron- 
tiers i and that, as to the confiscation of the effects 
of the society, it no less belonged, by the same 
right of sovereignty^ to the royal treasury.'* It 
is said, that the number of Jesuits transported 
from the kingdom of Naples, exclusive of those 
from Sicily, to the papal dominions, amounted 
to 1500. 

Nothing eminently important in the subse- 
quent history of Naples occurs till the period 
of the invasion of Italy by the French^ ^ ^ 
when, after some immateiial hostilities, 1795' 
a suspension bf arms was agreed to be- 
tween the king of Naples and the republican 
commander. The multiplicity of operations, at 
that time undertaken by the Frencli, did iiot 
permit them to exert severity with a prince who 
was able considerably to oppose them; and, 
about the middle of October, a peace was con- 
cluded between the two i^owers. Naples, howe« 
ver, was required to pay the sum of eight mil- 
lions either in money or in naval storefs. 

Two years after this, howei^er, the friends of 
the French republick were ordered to quit the 
Neapolitan territories. General Mack was also 
dispatched, by the imperial court, to organize 
the Neapolitan army on the Austrian plan ; the 
greatest efforts were made, and the greatest 
Vol. XVI. 2D 
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army, known in that kingdom for ages, was cot-^ 
lected. It \vas with reason that the king of Na- 
ples made these preparations. The wrath of the 
French was kindled to the highest pitch, at the 
unfeigned exultation he had, in common with his 
people, displayed at the success of the English in 
the battle of the Nile. He had gone out to sea^ 
to meet admiral Nelson, and received him with 
undissembled joy. His victory over the French, 
and the destruction of their fleet, were celebrated 
at Naples, as triumphs in which the >Yhole king- 
dom was deeply interested : the English cockade 
was worn by multitudes, who expressed, without 
disguise, that the time was come for ^he utter 
downfal of the French. 

The king now put himself at the head of 
his army, accompanied by general Mack, and 
marched into the territory of the Roman re- 
pubiick. At first, he was successful ; but as soon 
as the French had recovered from their sur- 
prise, and collected some troops, the Neapoli- 
tans, though superior in force, were defeated in 
every engagement. Shattered and dispirited, 
they retreated with precipitation to Naples. 
The king, with part of the troops, repaired to 
his capital : the general, with the remainder, 
undertook the defence of Capua; whence he 
sent a letter to Championet, the French com- 
mander, proposing an armistice, on account of 
, the seventy of the weather and the badness of 
the roads. The Frenchman returned for answer, 
that, as his army had overcome the difficulties 
of both the way and the weather, with their 
usual patience, he should not halt until he had 
made his entry into Naples. The French were 
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victorious in every rencounter, and three f^,jy, 
successive propositions were made to them 1798. 
for an armistice with (he Neapolitan ar- 
my. This was agreed to, in the following year, 
on terms very hard to the Neapolitans, 

By the time that the armistice was concluded, 
the king of the two Sicilies, with the royal fami- 
ly, had been for some days after a tempestuous 
voyage, safely landed at Palermo. It was not 
without much reluctance that the kingquiited.the 
seat of his government. At length, however, 
having created the prince Pignatelli viceroy, he 
embarked on board the British ships, command- 
ed by lord Nelson, during the night of the first 
of January, with his court, accompanied by the 
British, Austrian, and Rjussian ambassadors. 
For the tranquillity of the city, a civick guard was 
formed ; and large sums of money, as well as 
arms, were distributed among the Lazzaroni, for 
the purpose of encouraging and maintaining their 
wonted loyalty. 

But a revolutionary party now arose in Naples, 
and waged open war with the royalists. The 
Lazzaroni, who. were in the royal interest, topk 
possession of all the arms, and, forming them- 
selves into bands, ran through the streets, invok- 
ing the names of the king and St. Januarius. 
General Mack was noted as a traitor, and the 
remains of the araiy which he commanded, as 
jacobins, connipted by French gold. Even the 
viceroy was become an object of suspicion, and, 
apprehensive of the danger that awaited him from 
both sides, prudently withdrew to his barge, that 
lay in the bay, and set sail for Sicily.^ The sol- 
diers, terrified, by the numbers and the menaces 
of the Lazzaroni, deserted to the French ranks, 
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and, in two days, the Neapolitan army was total- 
ly disorganized and annihilated. General Mack 
even demanded an asylum from Championet. 

The Lazzaroni, exasperated at the escape of 
their prey, collected themselves in a body, and 
rushed, like madmen, on the French advanced 
posts, at Ponte Rotto ; routed the advanced 
guards ; and penetrated even to the line. Re- 
turning to. the-etty, they put to death all whom 
they suspected of attachment to the French. 
The revolutionary party, headed by the prince 
Molitemo, now seized the castle of St. Elmo ; in- 
telligence of which was the signal for Cham- 
pionet to make the attack. He advanced ; every 
thing was ready for an assault, and Naples was 
on the point of being given up to all the horrors 
of a storm, when Charopionet, anxious to pi*event 
so great and so unnecessary a waste, of life, ad- 
dressed a proclamation to that effect, by the chief 
of a squadron, to the magistrates of the city. But 
Naples had now no magistrates. Such of the in- 
habitants as had not taken up arms, liad shut 
themselves up in their houses, or concealed them- . 
selves from the fury of the Lazzaroni, who, to die ^ 

number of sixty thoiisand, had sworn to defend ] 

tliemselves to the last. I'he messenger of Cham- \ 

pionet was received by a volley of musquetry* | 

A ball broke the pommel of his saddle ;. and, on 
his attempting to make them understand the ge- 
neral's proposition, another volley forced him to 
retreat. '| 

The French, therefore, prepared the attack. }I 

Orders were given for two battalions, stationed oa || 

Capo-dL-Monte, to march, in the silence of the en- 
suing nighty to join the patriots in St. Elmo, when 
the citadel was to open a general discharge of 
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all its artillery upon the city ; upon which, also* 
general Elbe was to open all his batteries. The 
whole army, investing the city, were to rush for- 
wai*d, and bear down every thing that opposed 
them. Columns, armed with torches, were to 
carry fire and desolation wherever they could pe- 
netrate. The Lazzaroni, drawn up in columns, 
anticipated the attack, with astonishing address 
atid courage. When repulsed, they returned 
again to the charge, and several times repulsed 
the French in their turn. At length, they were 
forced to yield some ground, of which they dis- 
puted every foot, with part of their artillery. 
The French became masters of several streets. 
The Lazzaroni wtre harassed and pressed, but 
not vanquished. Night overtook the combatants, 
but the fire was still continued. The French 
troops, overcome with fatigue, divided them- 
selves into two equal portions. One- kept up 
the fight, whilst the other lay down to rest amidst 
corpses and ruins. At the dawn of day, the fury 
of the combatants redoubled, and final victory 
was yet uncertain. 

From the exhausted state of both parties, a 
momentary cessation took place from mutual 
slaughter. In this interval, Championet spoke 
to some of the inhabitants who had crept forth 
from their houses, and assured them of wfotec- 
tion. He professed profound respect tor St. 
Januarius, to whom he put up fervent prayers for 
the preservation of human lives, and the restora- 
tion of tranquillity to the unhappy city of Naples. 
The report of the general's respect for St. Janu- 
arius was carried into the ranks of the Lazzaroni. 
The cry of Fivent lea Francois^ Five la Refiublique^ 
l>egan to be heard. A guard of honour was sta- 
2 D 2 
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tioned, by the French, at the church of the taic- 
larf saint. The consign was, Reject far Sf» Ja» 
nuarius. The genera] twice paid his homage at 
the shrine of the apostle. His conversion flew 
like lightning through the city. Numbers of the 
Lazzaroni crowded round him as he rode on 
horseback through the streets or squares, jand 
kissed his boots. The avenues to the church of 
St* Januarius were filled wHh Lazzaroni, and 
other inhabitant of Naples : one of the chiefs 
of the Lazzaroni, placing himself at the head of 
the French, harangued his terrible soldiers, or- 
dering them to cease their fire and ground their 
arms. He was heard respectfully and obeyed. 
A shout of general joy succeeded to the voice of 
mourning and the shrieks of despair. The war 
A. D. ^^^ ended, peace restored, and Naples re- 
1799. duced under the power of the French. It 
was, soon after, constituted a republick, 
and had a provisionary government established. 
Trophies of victory, and ambassadors from Na- 
ples, were now sent to the directory of France, 
who, contrary to the engagements of Cham- 
pionet, shamefully laid claim to the whole of the 
publick, and much of the private property of the 
Neapolitans. 

A few months afterwawls, however, the great 
successes of the Austro-Russian army forced the 
Fretich commander to evacuate Naples. Soon 
after this, cardinal RufFo, at the head of the roy- 
alist army, consisting of more than twenty thou- 
sand men, and some hundreds of Russians, hav- 
ing defeated the levies made by the republican 
government, marched against the capital, which, 
on the 20th of June, surrendered by capitulation. 
A few days after^ a coalesced army of English^ 



Russian) Turkish, Portuguese, and Italian troops, 
came into the port, directed b^ admiral Nelson 
.and captain Trowbridge. To the treaty which the 
cardinal had agreed to with *ihe prince of Carra* 
cioli, and some other leaders of the revolution, 
■admiral Nelson refused to accede. A body of 
English, Russian, and Portuguese troops, hav* 
inf> obtained possession of the castles of Ovo and 
Nuovo, on the 36th, under the command of cap- 
tain Trowbridge, invested the castle of St. Elmo, 
on the 39th* Seven batteries, armed with can- 
non of the largest bore, were successively erected, 
and, on. the J 1th of July, thirty pieces of ordr 
uance. were ready to play on the fbrt. The bat- 
teries of the place being almost all dismounted, 
and the works very much shattered, the garrison 
demanded to capitulate on. the same day.; and 
the terms were agreed to, and signed on the 
13th. The garrison, after having laid down 
their arms, was to be embarked for France, on 
condition of not serving again till an exchange 
should take place. It was agreed, that the pa- 
triots of Naples, composing a part of the gar- 
rison, should be given to the allies ; and that the 
booty found in the fort, should, at the same time, 
be put into their hands, to be restored to the law- 
ful owners. 

The king of the two Sicilies, who hadJioisted 
his flag on board the Foudroyant, the English 
admiral's ship, saw also his standards waving 
once more over his C24)ital and the forts which 
defended it. The only towns not yet reduced 
under his authority, were Capua and Gaeta. 
Capua surrendered by capitulation, to commo- 
dore Trowbridge, on the 28th. The French gar- 
rison laid down their arms on the glacis, on the 
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29th, and marched towards Naples, to be there 
embarked for France. The surrender of Capua 
was, two days after, followed by that of Gaeta. 
General Girandon, who commanded, at the same 
time, in both places, signed both capitulations, 
and in both consented to surrender, uncondi- 
tionally, the revolted Neapolitans, who had taken 
refuge in Gaeta and Capua, or composed part of 
their gaiTisons. In consequence of this, it is pain- 
ful to relate, that the court of Naples appointed a 
special commission, which without much formali- 
ty, pronounced sentence of death on such as had 
taken an active part in the late revolutionary go- 
vernment. A dreadful scene of executions en- 
sued, or rather a massacre of the most distin- 
guished among the patriots, in which even some 
noble ladies were sacrificed, to a spirit of venge- 
ance and a thirst for blood. 
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CHAP. I. 

Matabiiahment of the Refiublick ; Election of the First 
Doge ; Wc^r with the Venetiqna ; Revolutiom of 
the Government ; Doria restores the Liberties of 
his Country^ ' 

THE city of Genoa^ or Janua, is the capital of 
a small territory in the northern part of Italy, 
extending; along the southern shore, from the 
river Macra^ to the Var, and separated from 
Lombardy, on the north, by the Appenine moun- 
tains, and on the south washed by the Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

In the year 49 d, Genoa was conquered by the 
Goths ; in 638, by the Lombards ; and in 774, it 
was erected into a marquisate by the emperor 
Charlemagne. In 950, the Franks having lost 
all authority jn Italy, Genoa assumed the repub* 
lican government. 

During a period of nearly foui* hundred- years, 
from the year 950, till 1339, the history of Ge* 
noa jconsists of an uninteresting detail of their' 
wars with the Venetians and Pisans. But, at the 
expiration 9f that period, the resentment ^ p 
of the people being excited against the 1339* 
r>obIea,nhey in&isted, m a tumultuous 
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manner, upon having an abbot of their own chpos- 
ing J and twenty of the people, with the consent 
of the Captains, assembled for that purpose. 
While ^he mob were impatiently expecting their 
decision, a half-witted mechanick leaped upon a 
bench, and called out, " Let Simon Boccanera be 
abbot." He was instantly seconded by his audi- 
ence, who surrounded Boccanera, and compelled 
him to accept of a sword, as the badge of his of- 
fice. The twenty electors, terrified by their cla- 
mour, immediately broke up their assembly, and 
joined in the comq[ion voice. Boccanera having, 
at length, quieted the uproar, thanked them for 
the honour they intended him; but, as none of 
his family had ever condescended to be an abbot, 
he desired them to choose another, and returned, 
the sword. They were now silent for a moment : 
then exclaimed, " Let him be our supreme ru- 
ler." The captains alarmed, under pretence of 
preventing disturbances, begged him to acquiesce 
with the people. Boccanera accordingly declar- 
ed, that he was ready to be abbot, or lord, or what- 
ever they ple?ised : when the multitude cried out, 
with one voice, " You shall be our loixl, not ab- 
bot I*' He again addressed them, and said he 
perceived their intention, that he should be joint- 
ruler with the two captains ; but they loudly an- 
swered, " No V* which being repeated, several 
times, they, at length, cried out, " Let him be 
. duke, let him be duke." 

The commons, having thus transferred the 
government from the nobles to one of their own 
body, vainly imagined that they might now, 
without restraint, commit the greatest enormi- 
ties, and immediately began to plunder the 
feouses of the nobility j when Boccanera, with 
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gresit steadiness, opposed their fury, and at 
length quieted them, by causing some of the 
chief rioters to be executed on the spot. Some 
nobles who conspired against him were likewise 
put to death, and four years afterwards, Bocca- 
nera resigned the government and retired to Pisa. 

John de Murta and John de Valente were his 
successors, the latter of whom carried on war with 
the Venetians, so unfortunately, that Ge- ^ jj^ 
noa was filled with terror and confusion, 1353.' 
and the council of the city^ being appre- 
hensive of a civil war, thought proper to confer 
the government of the republick on John Viscon- 
ti, archbishop and lord of Milan. Three years af- 
ter this, however, Boccanera was again chosen 
duke, but soon after poisoned. He was succeeded 
by Gabriel Adoriio, and Dominick Fulgosio, dur- 
ing whose government, a rupture happened be- 
tween the republick and the Cypriots ; owing to a 
dispute about precedfency between the Venetian 
bajulus and the Genoese consul, at the coronation 
of the young king of Cyprus. Each nation sup- 
ported its claim in a tumultuous manner ; but 
the dispute being decided by the king's uncles, 
in favour of the Venetians, the Genoese resolved 
to asset! their right by open force, and, for that 
purpose, came to the palace next day, with arms 
under their clothes. 

The Venetians, having secret notice of their 
intention, accused them of a design against the 
king's life ; and the arms being found upon them, 
they were immediately put to death, ^ jj 
without any trial, which was likewise the 1372. 
fate of all the other Genoese in the island, 
except one, who escaped grievously wounded. 
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The i^publick, Inflamed with resentment apJnKt 
th^ Cypriots and Venetians, decreed a large fleet 
to revengie the indignity, on board of which was 
embarked a body (rf horse and foot^ with manjf 
large battering engines. This fleet, in which 
were several noble volunteers, arrived at Cyprus 
in the beginning of October, under the com- 
mand of Peter Fulgosio, the duke's brother, who} 
in a few days, made himself master of Fama- 
gosta, the capital of the island, when he ordered 
some of the grandees, concerned in the massacre 
of the Genoese, to be put to death. He soon 
after reduced the whole island, and took one of 
the king's uncles, with the sbna of another uncle^ 
and sixty nobles ahd knights, prisoners. He a£^ 
terwards restored all his conquests, except Fa* 
magosta, to the king, who promised to pay an* 
nudly, for a certain term of years, forty thou*- 
sand florins to the Genoese. As a security for 
the performance of the treaty, the king's uncle 
and his two cousins above mentioned, with se* 
veral nobles, were sent on board sixteen gallies 
to Genoa. The admiral continued a year longer 
at Cypnjs, when, appointing a garrison in Fama* 
gosta, he set sail for Genoa, where he was re- 
ceived with the greatest honours. A present was 
made him of ten thousand florins ; he and his 
eldestsons werc exempted from all taxes during 
their lives j and an anniversary solemnity was 
appointed to be held on the 10th of October, the 
day on which Famagosta surrendered. The 
Genoese now claimed the exclusive privilege of 
trading to Cyprus. 

War also took place with the Venetians, who 
received a signal defeat. The Genoese even laid 
siege to the city of Venice, but were obliged to 
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^tire wUb locfs. A peace waf , soon ^^ ^ 
after) tpoiieluded* Durliig the course o!' X3ra. 
thi^ war, FulgQ£HQ was deposed. His 
successors were Nichokm GuarcO} Leonardo de 
MontnltQy AptoniotoAdorno, James FulgostO} An- 
U^ony de.Mpnt^tO) Peter Fulgosio, Clement de 
PreixicmtfMio, Fruicis JusiUDianU Antboay de Mon-< 
tal^ a second time dtike, Nicholas Zoalio, and 
Aptpiikxto AdomO) also a second time duke. 

OufiBg his goverpment) tfa/e French invaded 
thje ternaries of tlieFepuUickftandatlast ^ j^ 
ol^aiQcd the sovereignty^ ^Some years 1409] 
afters hf>wever» the Genoese revolted^ 
and declared the marquis of Mont^grrat cs^tain 
of the republick» Two years after they again 
created a duke» conferring that dignity on 
George AdomO) who was succeeded by Thomas 
FulgQsi<h and Jeramo Adoroo. In 1421, the 
duke of Milan obtedned the gQveroment ; and, la 
1436, the Genoese revesting, conferred their su« 
iwonvacy on Leonard Guarco, whose successors 
we^ Raphael Adomo, 3amabas Adomo, JanuSv 
Fulgosio, and Ludovico Fulg^so. 

In the year 1458, the sovereignty of the re- 
publick was accepted by the king of France ; and^ 
during the ensuing sixty years, it was either en-- 
joyied by him and his successors, or by th/e duke 
of Milan. At the expiration of that period^ 
however, Doria gave liberty to Genoa. ^ j^ 
He advMiced to the city with five hun- 1533^ 
dred men, the gates were opened by his 
friends, he seized the principal posts, and, with* 
out drawing his sword, took possession, the 
French retiring to the forts. 

No sooner were the French driven from Ge- 
noa, than Doria's name was echoed in every 
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street: some expressed their feal senfiment^ 
by demonstrations of joy, others followed the 
current of fortune, and many thought to conceal 
their aversion to this hero, and the liberty of the 
repuWick, by joining the popular acclamation* 
Dorfa, without examining into the-real opinions 
of individuals, resolved to profit by general ap- 
^arances and the present humour of the peo- 
ple. He assembled the nobility, and restored 
the government into their hands, declaring that 
he pretended to no greater share i& it than be- 
came him as a nobleman. He re-^estafaiished the 
ancient form of the republick, and received froia 
his country all those testimonies of gratitude 
which a conduct so dfsinterested seemed to de-' 
serve. 

After having finished thi* glorious enterprise^ 
Doria retired to his palace to enjoy in tran<|oiI- 
lity the fruits of his past labours^ His country- 
men admired his moderation and prddenee : they 
honoured him with the title of the father of his 
country, and the restorer of publick liberty ; and, 
to transmit to posterity the memory of their obli<« 
gations, they erected a statue with the following 
inscription: 

Andrese Auria civi opt. feliciss. que vindici atque 

autori publicz libertatis: senatus populusque 

G«nuensls pos* 

it was now necessary to expel the French 
garrison from the. forts. Montjean made seve- 
ral attenfipts to relieve the besieged ; but all his 
endeavours were foilqd by the vigilance of the 
Genoese. However, his ill success put him upon 
a scheme which served, at least, to raise his re- 
putation. It was to surprise Doria in his palace, 
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the one side of. which was washed by the sea, and 
the other joined to the walls of the city. Tak- 
ing with him fifty horse and two thousand foot, 
selected from the whole French army, he set out 
for Genoa, travelled twenty-two Italian miles in 
4>ne night, and arrived about 'day-bi*eak at the 
place appointed for the rendeasvous. Under favour 
jof a morning fog, he seized upon all the avenues 
leading to the palace, without being discovered, 
and was first seen by a footman, afc a very little 
distance - from ^he gate. Immediately he awak- 
ed Doria, who scarcely had time to save him- 
self by a back-door, and throw himself into a 
small boat, th^t carried him to the gallies lying 
in the road. > . 

Ten years after this transaction, Hercules 
Fregosa and Guy Riocon made an attempt to 
surprise Genoa; they had entered the valley. of 
Posse veri, when Andrew Doria, with the em- 
peror^s consent, detached Spinola and Antonio 
Doria with seven hundred men, to the relief of 
his country. When they arrived, they found the 
eity in the utmost consternation, and the women 
flying with their children to the mountains* 
Rincon had already reached the gate . of St. 
Thomas, and planted his scaling ladders against 
the walls, while Fregosa made another attack on 
the side of Bisagao. Baptista Corso j^. D. 
had sustained the first shock of the ene- 1536^ 
my, but was just on the point of yield- 
ing to superior force, when Spinola and Doria 
pame up, renewed the engagement, drove Rin- 
con- from the walls, and thus delivered Genoa 
from the most dangerous attack she had lately- 
sustained. Doria was like xhe tutelary deity of 
the state ; he first gave it liberty, and then prp- 
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tected it by his vigiiatice and foresight, even 
when removed at a distance. 

Soon after, the revolution attempted by Fies- 
chi was planned, and, by his accidental deaths de- 
feated. Doria also died some years after. He 
was the greatest captain, and the most expert* 
j^ j3 enced and successful naval officer, of hit 
1560. age* Doria was truly the fetfaer of Ge- 
noa : he rescued it from the usurpation 
of foreign princes ; raised it to the highest pitch 
of glory, by lus wisdom and valour ; and would 
have died with a character utiUemished, had he 
not polluted his hands with the blood of his 
countrymen, after the last insurrection, and per« 
secuted the unhappy family of Fieschi with a se« 
verity unbecoming a great mind. So happy was 
Doria in all hir enterprises, so wise in his schemes, 
and so intrepid and alert in executing them, that 
the republick always thought their army invincible 
under him, and, for that reason, created him peN 
petual duke and commander of all the Genoese 
fleets and armies. 

A rebellion against the Genoese government 
now took place in Corsica. The insui^ents were 
headed by one Corso. The son of Doria was 
^ jj sent to oppose him. Corso was attacked, 
1565. defeated, and almost made prisoner, his 
army cut in pieces, and his camp plun* 
dered. His life was saved by the generosity of 
one of his officers, who lent him his horse, and 
suffered himself to be taken by the Genoese, who 
barbarously hanged him on the next tree, with 
this label, " Behold the prince of generosity !" 

An infamous project was, soon after, formed 
for betraying Corso into the hands of the Ge-> 
noese. An ambuscade was designed to draw 
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faim to an action, in the heat of which an in- 
sidious servant was to shoot him. Corso fell 
into the' ambuscade, and, while he was making 
astonishing efforts to extricate himself, he was 
tshot in the shoulder by the base Vitello (that 
was the servant's name). The wound brought 
him immediately to the ground, but not till he 
had first discovered the hand by which he fell. 
He upbraided Vitello, and cried out to his son, 
a youth of seventeen, " Fly, my son, we arie be- 
trayed ;*' but the son, staying to rescue his fa- 
ther, was surrounded by a number of horsemen. 
He fought valiantly, and, at last, fell by their 
hands, near the body of his father. 

During the subsequent ten years, Genoa was 
divided by the factions of the old and the new 
nobility. After that period, she enjoyed peace 
and felicity for the space of « forty-eight years. 
She was then engaged in a war with ^ j, 
Savoy and France, and was distressed i64o[ 
by the conspiracies of Vachero and La 
Torre. 
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CHAP. U. 

Tyranny and Extwkion^oftheAuatrumMjr^m Genoa j 
DeuiocratUal huurrections F&rmatkm fftke U' 
gurian Republiik f Siegcy Surrender y and JEvacu^ 
atian (f Genoa 4 Ee^ettabHshment (tf^e Ligwian 
JRe/mbHck. 

A. D. TOURING the war of the S[>aiiish sue- 
l'?6l. -^^ cession, the Genoese) wavering and 
uncertain in their choice of poikical 
party, were e^iposed to the eKtoitions of both 
the French and the Imperialists. This was otct 
the fate of Genoa in the quarrels of France and 
Austria. Their opulence held out a lure the 
most flattering to the hordes of Pandours^ Croats, 
and other irregulars, of which the army of the 
queen of Hungary was composed at the time of 
her invasion of Italy. 

Genoa, after seeing her territories ravaged in 
successive contests, was, at last, obliged to sur- 
render to the marquis de Botta, the Austrian 
general, who took peaceable possession of- the 
city, and, having placed in it a garrison, im- 
posed a contribution of twenty-four millions, to 
be paid within a month. The Genoese ima- 
gined not that it would have been so high, and 
they still less expected the demands which fol- 
lowed : namely, that they should furnish cloth- 
ing for thirty thousand troops ; that they should 
restore to the que^n the diamonds and other 
pledges she had given, as security for the large 



sums borrowed from theni) «nd wbtchi coii9g> 
quenUyt they would Ibse ; and that they should 
furnish as a free gift^ tents, wood, forage, and 
provisions^ for the army* From those who did 
not give with a good grace, the imperialists took 
by force. 

A disposition ever dangerous, a gloomy si- 
lence, proved full well the aufferings of the Ge- 
noese. But Botta, dreading not the conse<|Qences 
of power abused, required tl)e opiate, cooirary 
to the terms of the capitulatioci, to deliver up 
their heavy arlillery. Relwal would have been 
vain, and the Germans in triumph dragged the 
guns through the streets of the ctty* The car- 
riage of one happening to bref^k, in a narrow 
street, the German c^^er who commanded^ in- 
censed that the Genoese showed no readiness to 
assist in repairing the damage, struck one of the 
spectators with his cane.. The latter in return 
atabbed the olficer with hia hoiSe. The Ger- 
mans in vain attempted to revenge their wound^ 
«d commander ; the people took the part of their 
countryman, armed themselves with whatever 
they could find, and sessing a few pieces ^ ^ 
«f artiUery, directed them againat the ijr46. 
Germans, who, retiring to their posts, 
made some resistance, hut were quickly driven 
from them, and, soon after, from all the terri- 
tories of the Genoese. 

In the subsequent history of this republick, 
nothing particular occurs till the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, and the invasion 
of Italy by the armies of that republick. Upon 
this occasion, the French made the strictest pro- 
mises to observe the reapect due to the sovereign^- 
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ty of Genoa, on its own territory 5 and they were 
kept, accordingly, on this occasion, to the par- 
ticular satisfaction of the Genoese, who were ex- 
ceedingly solicitous to preserve their neutrality 
in the midst of hostilities which it was 
rr^' °°^ ^ ^^^^^ power to remove from their 
' neighbourhood. The mass of the inha- 
bitants of Geiloa, however, was evidently inclin- 
ed to the French systeni, but the nobles still con- 
tinued inveterate to democratical principles; . In 
the districts situated along the "mountainous cotfnt- 
try,' bordering upon the territories of Genoa, 
numbers of banditti infested the roads ; and were 
privately encouraged by the Austrian emissaries 
at Genoa, whose residence in that city - was 
strongly suspected to be connived at by some 
leading men in the Genoese government. These 
suspicions, and the repugnance of the nobles t« 
favour popular notions, prevented a cordial cor- 
respondence from subsisting between this state 
and the French repuWick. 

As the nobility of Genoa exercised the supreme 
sway, they were justly apprehensive thatt the 
French, if successful, would destmy the aristo- 
cracy, and ei'ect a government entirely demo- 
cratical. Fl^m that motive, they opposed the 
projects of the French, by every clandestine im- 
pediment they could throw in their way ; but the 
torrent of that irresistible fortune, which attend- ■ 

ed the triumphant arms of France, overwhelmed 
them in common with the rest of Italy. The 
majority of the people weJte desirous of a popu- 
lar government. Feuds had, of course, arisen 
among them and the dependants of the not^Hty* 
A desperate fray took place betwixt both parties, 
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abortly after the sigDiog c^ the pi*eUminaptes of 
peace between the emperor and the Frenciu 
Elated by; that events -the republican parly raised 
a violent commotion in the city, and proceeded 
to open force, in support of their pfetensions : 
but many of them were killed, ^nd the insurrec^ 
tion was suppressed. As their principal ieaders 
had falleni their projects Were considered as at 
an end, and they were treated with excessive se- 
verity* Determined, however, not to yield, they 
applied to Bonaparte for protection* This was 
readily granted, and the French having taken 
possession of the city, the enemies to the aristo- 
cracy could no longer, with sakty, be opposed* 
Their opponents prudently yielded in time, and 
agreed to the establishment of a com* ^ jy 
moRWealth, Under the name of the Li- 1797! 
gurian republick, on the princi)^ of a 
perfect equality of rank and privileges among 
ail the classes of society* The French system 
of legislation took place in every respect } and 
the territory of Genoa was divided into com* 
munes' and municipalities, in inciitation of Frances* 
Owing to the successes of the Anstro-RussianS) 
Genoa and its small tenitory were the only pos* 
sessions remaining to France) in Italy, at the 
close of the year 1799. In the following year, 
Genoa was the head quarters of the French, 
commanded by Massena, who, on the 6th of 
April, was suddenly surprised by the appearance 
of the English fleet, under lord Keith, in the 
gulf, off the city, which was now blockaded 
in form ; while^ on the other hand) the army of 
general Melas approached closdy to it by land. 
The Austriana immediately made a general at* - 
tack on the French army. The French wer« 
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driven as far back as Ruha, which they entered 
in the evening. 

Though forced to retire, the French, with 
much bravery, defended the city till the 1 5th 
of May, when the English fleet began to bom- 
bard Genoa every night. The populace, parti- 
cularly the women, now ran about the streets, 
setting up frightftil cries for peace ; and a ge- 
neral insurrection against the French would 
have ensued, if the efforts of the French soldiers 
to restrain it had not been seconded by a nuni« 
ber of individuals among the inhabitants. But 
the illusions of hope, at last, vanished* Provisions 

^were entirely exhausted ; even the last horses 
and dogs were neaiiy consumed, when Massena 
receiyecl a letter from general Melas, inviting 
bim to an interview with lord Keith, and the ge- 
nerals Otto and St. Julian, who offered him a 
capitulation on the most honourable terms. To 
this first overture he replied, that he would con- 
sider of it ; though, in reality, he had nothing 
further to consider. The day after, he received 
another messs^e with the same terms. He then 
sent the adjutant-general Andreaux, under pre- 
tence of some business relating to the prisoners, 
to Rivolo, in order that he might recefve the 
proposals of the enemy, and enter, without any 
further delay, into a negociation for peace. 
> The first article of capitulatipn proposed by 
the allies, was, that the army should return to 
France, but that the general should remain, a 

. prisoner of war-^" You,. Sir," said lord Keith to 
Massena, " are worth twenty thousand men." 
But Massena said, *< that no negociation would 
be gone into, if the word cafntulation was to be 
made use of." On the 4th t^ June, the allied 
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gdtierals, having departed from their first pro^' 
posal, resumed the hegociations. In the mean 
time, the city of Genoa, containing a population 
of one hundred and sixty thousand souls, though » 
pr^y to all the horrors of famine, remained quiet. 
A great number of old people, women, and chil- 
dren, reduced to the necessity of attempting to 
sustain nature by herbs, roots, and impure ani- 
mals, died of diseases or inanition. This me- 
lancholy picture was often exhibited to ^ew, by 
the rising sun. Mothers were often found dead 
with hunger, and children^ at the breast^ also 
dead or dying. 

V On the fourth of June, the principal articles 
for the evacuation of Genoa were agreed 
on between the French adjutant-general ^L^' - 
Andreaux, on the one part, and major- 
general Rest, a staff officer in the imperial ser- 
vicej with the English captain Rivers, on the 
other. On the fifth, lord Keith, commanded of 
the combined naval forces in the Mediterranean, 
general Otto, commander of the blockade of 
Genoa, with general St. Julian, who was charged 
With the political part of the negociation, were 
met by general Massena, commander in chief of 
the French army in Italy. Each of these parties 
was accompanied by only two or three gentle- 
men. 

In this conference, Massena displayed much 
finesse under the cloak of an apparent gaiety, 
Which formed a complete contrast with the gravity 
of the other contracting party, and was attended 
with this advantage, that it did not look as if he 
was greatly alarmed for the situation of his 
army. And it was perhaps owing to that ease 
and gsuety of manner that he obtained, in the 
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eod) aH that he had demanded* In the whole of 
tlie conference, lord Keith treated Mas^na, a^ 
tJie general often acknowledged, in a very civil 
and handsoiBe manner* His lordship disclaifiL- 
ed all hard conditions* and said, '^ Geoeral, the 
defence you have made has been so heroick, that 
k\s impossU^^e to refose you any thing you ask." 
At length, Massena signed the treaty for the 
evacuation of Genoa, and the con^'acting par- 
ties mutual^ gave hoaUges. The Aii^trtans 
took, poase^aon of the gates of the city, and the 
English of the entrance into the harbour* 

The battle of Marengo, however, soon a£ter» 
ebanged the fate of Genoa s it was again sur* 
rendered to the French, and ^gain the ligurian 
repubUck was esUd^lished* 
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Brief Deacrifition of the Dutchy; j^ncientiy governed 
6y the Inntbrea^ Romans^ Gothsy and Lombards ; 
iknecdote of Tkeodoricky king qfthe Oatrogotha ; 
Severity of Frederick Barbaroaaa toward the Mi^ 
kmeae ; War between the Factiona qf Mifii and 
Otho ; Sketch of the Actions of Matthew tfie 
Great ; Subaequent History of the Duichy till the 
Formation of the Ciaalftine Re/iubUck. 

,^ 

THE dutchy of Milan has been generally re- 
presented as the most agreeable part of 
Italy ; and whoever contemplates the fertility 
of its soil, the salubrity oi its climate, and the 
* richness of its jscenery, will readily admit its title 
to such a distinction. No country has, perhaps, 
undergone a greater variety of revolutions, or 
suffered more severely from the ravages of war : 
but the industry of the people, and their advan- 
tageous situation for commerce, have always 
restored, after a short period, the blessings of 
abundance. 

This charming spot is about one hundred 
4and twenty miles long, and one hundred miles 
broad: being bounded by Switzerland on the 
north ; by Mantua, Parma, and Placentia, on the 
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east ; by the territories of Genoa on the south j 
and by Savoy, Piedmont, and Montserrat, on the 
west. 

Milan is justly celebrated on account of its 
extent, population, and elegant structures. The 
cathedral is an astonishing Gothick pile of mar- 
ble, five hundred feet long, and two hundred 
broad ; and its roof is supported by one hundred 
and sixty pillars, each measuring twenty-seven 
feet round. It is, also, embellished with a pro- 
fiysion of statues and other ornaments ; and its 
treasury is said to be of an immense value. The 
Ambrosian library, replete with manuscripts, 
medals, and paintings, and furnished with a goocl 
observatory and a botanical garden, was found- 
ed by cardinal Frederick Borromeo. The citadel 
is accounted one of the strongest fortifications 
in Italy: and the other publick edifices aie ex- 
tremely beautiful, but too numerous to come 
within the limits of our work. The belles-lettres 
and mathematical sciences are cultivated here 
with tolerable success ; a considei^able trade b 
carried on in raw artd wrought silk, gold, and 
. silver lace, embroidery, &c. ; and the soil pro- 
* duces such abundant crops of pulse, corn, and 
'pasturage, that the Milanese, after reserving a 
sufficiency for home consumption, leave a con- 
siderable surplus for exportation. 

Pavia, anciently the capital of the Longobar- 
dick kingdom, is situated on the river Ticinum, 
about twenty miles south of Milan, and is re- 
markable for its university, founded by Charle- 
magne, and for several other literary institu- 
tions. The church and convent of the Carthusi- 
ans are inexpressibly beautiful ; and some other 
edifices belonging to the ecclesiasticks are worthy 
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a ti'ayeller's attention : i)ut upon the whole, the 
city is gone to decay. 

Lodi> the chief town of the Lodesan, is plea- 
santly situated on the Adda ; contains a consi- 
derable number of inhabitants ; and carries on a 
brisk trade in a kind of porcelain. The city is 
spacious and well built ; and the adjacent mea- 
dows have been long famous for their richnesS) 
as producing the celebrated cheese, erroneously 
called Parme&aii. 

Cremona, the principal city of the Cremonese, 
is situated on the north bank of the Po, which 
communicates, by means of a canal, with the 
Oglio. It is, generally speaking, well built, and 
adorned with a cathedral, sixty-two convents, 
five alms houses, and several churches : but its 
inhabitants are neither opulent nor numerous. 
The other principal towns of the Milanese, are 
Como, Novara, Mortara, Cortona, Bobio, Vige-. 
vano, and Alexandria : the last of which acquir- 
ed its name from pope Alexander III. who con- 
tributed to its foundation. 

The dutchy of Milan appears to have been suc- 
cessively governed by the Insubres, the Romans, 
the Goths, and the Lombards. At the time of 
the irruption of Brennus and Beliovesus, the first 
Gauls who rendered themselves formidable in 
Italy, it was a place of very considerable note ; 
but as the inhabitants had espoused the cause of 
Hannibal, in his first battle near the Tesino, it 
was soon attacked and provinciated by the Ro- 
mans. The Christian religion is said to have 
been introduced about the year 60. after the 
birth of our Saviour, and though it was long in 
a languishing condition, its church eventually 
produced some great and amiable men* 
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Towards the close of the fifth century, Milan 
was seized by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, and - 
afterwards by Theodorick, king of the Ostrogoths, 
who established in it his court. It fell into the 
hands of the Burgundians, during an irruption 
of that people into Italy, but was soon recovered 
by Theodorick ; and the Milanese prelates, on this 
occasion, redeemed with their own money, the 
prisoners that had been taken by the enemy. 

An anecdote has been related of Tiicodorick, 
during his residence at Mi to, which, as it shows 
bis rigid adherence to the administration of jus- 
tice, merits our attention. A poor widow hav- 
ing complained that she had not been able, in the 
course of three years, to d>tain a decision in a 
law-suit which was pending between her jtfid a 
magistrate, Theodorick called the judges into his 
presence, and told them, that unless they con- 
cluded the busiBess on the ensuing day, he would 
administer justice himself. In consequence of 
this declaration, the process was immediately <k- 
termined: and after a severe reprimand fixxn 
their offended monarch, the judges were doomed 
to suffer decapitation, for having prolonged an 
affair tliree years, which had appeared to require 
but a few moments consideration. 

Under the reign of A^'itiges, one of the succes- 
sors of Theodorick, the Milanese resolved on shak* 
ingofftheCothickyoke, and requested Belisarius 
to assist them in that design. This circumstance, 
however, proved extremely unfortunate ; for 
though the Goths were repulsed, they soon re- 
turned with augmented forces, massacred all the 
inhabitants to the number of three hundred thou* 
sand, and laid the city of Milan in ii»ns« 

After it had been revived by Narses, and be- 
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gan to resume its flourishing appearance, Milan 
submitted to the Lombard kings, and remained 
in their possession till the defeat of Desiderius, 
and the consequent annihilation of the I^ngobar- 
dick monarchy. , 

The sovereignty was now vested in archbi- 
shops, who received their authority from the vic» 
torious Charlemagne ; but the government was 
left in the hands of two consuls. It appears, how-> 
ever, that toward the end of the tenth century, 
the Milanese retained much of their ancient spirit 
of independence : for the. mere proposal of erect- 
ing a citadel to serve as a check upon the city, 
cost the life of the duke of Suabia, who had been 
sent thither by .the emperor. 

The prelates seem to have been very fond of 
sovereign power, and their measures were gene- 
rally supported by the nobility ; but in process of 
time, the people rejected their govemment, and 
an insurrection broke out, in wiiich the archbi- 
shop and the grandees were expelled the city. 
The troubles occasioned' by this circumstance 
continued three years, and then ended in such an 
accommodation as usually takes place between 
persons who rather fear than love each other. . 

In the year 1106, the citizens dismissed the 
imperial officers, made choice of several magis? 
trates for the administration of justice, of war, 
and the finances ; and thus established a repub- 
lican forgn of government. 

Frederick Barbarossa was highly incensed at 
these proceedings, and sent a powerful body of 
forces against the revolted city, which was soon 
'compelled to surrender, on very severe terms. 
The emperor deprived it of all its privileges, and 
insisted that the archbishop and his clergy, with 
2F2 
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the conaids. and nobility, in their liabits of ccve- 
XRony) barefbeted) with swords placed to thieir 
thvoats, and the plebeians, with ropes about their 
necks, should repair to his camp to solicit par- 
don, and there pass, in the most humiliating 
nuumer, between the ranks of his soldiers, who 
were drawn up imder arms. 

Though necessity occasioned a compliaace 
with these distressing terms, the Milanese cofi* 
ceived an implacable hatred agaipst their op« 
pressors, and when they had acquired a tolera- 
ble force, they took an ample revenge, not only 
by renouncing their allegiance, btft also^ by ex- 
pelling the empress, whom they mounted on- an 
ass with her face toward the animaUs tail. Bar- 
barossa swore that such a transaction should iie- 
ver again be witnessed in Milan ; and, in order 
to fulfil H» thtisat, he razed the waUs of the city 
to their foundations, caused the plough to pass 
over them, and strewed the ruins with s^. 
The inhabitants, however, soon recovered Uieir 
strength^ and Milan became larger than before. 

AboQt the year 1212, the Milanese plebdans 
took up arms against their rulers, and ^hose for 
their leader one Martin Torriano, who soon ex- 
pelled the ardibishop and all the nobles, and 
established a. democracy. The archbisboprick 
becoming vacant by the death of the exiled pre- 
late, r ^^ of tlie pope's legates nominated Otho 
Visconti, a man of a respectable, thvugh not 
opulent family, and this nomitalion was con- 
firmed by the Koman pontiff* 

Torriano was so highly oHbnded with this elec- 
tion, that he seized the arcbiepiscopal palace and 
all iu effects, and shut up the new prelate so 
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abandon the ptoice^ and leave his paKisans to 
make the best terms they could for themsdves* 

Upon the death of Toniano, his brother Phi* 
lip was created podesta, or pretor, of Milan ; and 
the civil dissentions of Como, enabled him also 
to take possession of that principality. He used 
every possible method to confirm his authority^ 
and to acqmlre popularity; but notwithstanding 
all his exertionS) the party of the patricians ac*- 
quired great strength, and Philip rapidly lost 
ground in the affections of the people. 

\ Napi, or Napoleone, Torriano, sncceeded Phi* 
lip in the goFemment, and acted with unrelent- 
ing hatred against the nobility upon all occa^ 
sions* He even tnade war upon , the prince of 
Lodi, and put him to death, for having succour* 
ed the Milanese ; and he soon afterwaixl, storm- 
ed Vigevanoi in -order to strike a terror into Uie 
marquis of Montserrat, who had offered to patron* 

' tse the nol^ fugitives. 

Notwithstandrng the "success of his arms, Napa 
soon lost his popularity, and a papal £ul^ ^ j^ 
mmation against him and his adherents, 1266. 
accelerated his destruction. The exiles 
had at this time rendezvoused near Vercelli, and 
while Napi's nephew, Paganini, was on his march 
to take the government of that place, they op- 
posed him in- a body, and put him to death. This 
circumstance exasperated Napi so highly, that he 
murdered all the fn^ds of. the nobles who fell 
into his hands, and sent their bodies, in waggon 
loads, to be buried with their ancestors. 

Meanwhile, Otho, though reduced to the ut- 
most distress, reanimated the spirits of his parti- 
sans, and induced them to choose for their gene* 
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ral, one Squarcini Burri, a person of great rank 
and known courage, whose dai^hter was married 
to Matthew Visconti, afterwards called MaUhew 
the Greau At the same time the marquis of Moiit- 
serrat consented to renew the confederacy against 
Napi, and the king of Spain was persuaded to as- 
sist the exiles with a numerous body of troops* 

Otho and Burri had no sooner received this 
timely ^reinforcementj than they undertook the 
siege of Vigevano, then possessed by their enemy ; 
but after some skirmishes with the garrison, 
they thought proper to retire. However, they 
surprised a strong port belonging to the Mila- 
nese And the Comese ; and their humanity upoii 
that occasion rendered them extremely popular 
at Milan and Como, to the great mortification of 
the Torriani* ' 

Shortly after these transanctions, Othp im- 
plored the assistance of Clement IV. and his peti« 
tion was so ably seconded by the cardinals, that 
his holiness immediately exerted himself jn ber 
half of the distressed prelate, and actually laid 
the Torriani under an interdict. 

In the mean time, Napi finding himself hated 
by the Milanese, sent an embassy to Rome, in | 

order to deprecate the anger of the sovereign \ 

pontid*: but Clement positively refused to admit 
the ambassadbrs to his presence, and ordered 
them to quit his territories without delay. It j 

was now deemed advisable to crave the inter* j 

ference of his Neapolitan majesty, and that mo- 
nareh appointed ambassadors of his own. to the 
pope, who soon procured an audience for those 
of the Torriani. The Milanese ambassadors 
launched out into furious invectives against Otho, 
whom they represented as a licentious marauder^ 
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at the head of a banditti ; and Otho, who was 
present at this audience, recriminated, with great 
spirit, upon the ambition, craft, and cruelty of 
hts opponents. After a patient hearing of both 
parties, his hdiness promised to relieve Milan 
from Its interdict, and to send a legate to adjust 
the existing differences* Shortly after this trans- 
action, the papal chair became vacant by the death 
of Clement ; and the emperor Rodolph, having ac- 
cepted an invitation to Milan, constituted Napi 
his governor, and vicar-general in Lombardy. 

No Booi>er had Gregoi'y X. assumed the sove- 
reigi\ pontificate, than he promised to espdUse 
the cause of Otho, and to confirm all that his 
predecessor had done on his behalf. But he 
soon gave a convincing proof of his dissimulattoni 
by creating Napi's nephew patnarch of Aqm* 
leia, and by consenting that the deloded Otho 
shotttd be privately murdered at Placenza* Otho, 
however, escaped the treachei^ ; and the pontiff 
again promised him his protection : but, at the 
same time, thought it necessary to inform his 
fiiends that the state of affairs va Chnstend^nl 
did not admit of his doing complete justice. 

Upon the death of pope Gregory, the ex* 
iled nobles flocked to Otho, and chose 
for their leader Godfrey, count of l.an- ^^' 
gtisco, who was equally famed for his * 

noble descei>t, and inveterate hatred to the 
Torriani. This personage, having assembled 
a numerous army of Gennan and other mer^ 
cenaries, advanced toward the Lago Maggiore, 
and> at the instigation of the Viaconti fa* 
mily, many towns through which he marched 
voluntarily opened their gates for his reception. 
Th^ important towns of ^Arona and Anghiari> 
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also submitted to his arms, and Otho himself 
reduced the country of Sepri, situated between the 
Tesin and the Olon. 

Exasperated at the loss of such considerable 
territories, and alarmed at the rapid progress 
of the exiles, Napi summoned all his allies to his 
assistance, and caused the military chariot of 
Milan to be drawn to the field, in token of his. 
resolution to conquer or die in the attempt. Hav- 
ing sent his son Cassoni, with a detachment of^ 
German 'cavalry, to check the advance of the. 
enemy, he put himself at the head of the main 
body, and marched toward Anghiari. 

A battle soon ensued, near the banks of the 
Guasara, which proved fatal to the exiles : for, 
notwithstanding the gallant exertions of Otho*s 
general and officers, the troops were routed with 
prodigious slaughter, and Godfrey, Theobald 
Visconti, and thirty-four other persons of distinc- 
tion, were taken prisoners, and doomed to suffer 
decapitation. 

In a few weeks after this event, one Locar- 
tia^ who had been cruelly imprisoned by Napi, 
brought a powerful reinforcement to Otho, and 
encouraged him to attempt the reduction of fort 
Sepri. This advice was cheerfully taken, and 
Sepri soon fell into the hands of its i^ssailants ; 
but Napi took the field with so powerful an army,^ 
and attacked his rival with such resistless fury, 
that Otho*s troops were totally routed, ^nd him- 
self compelled to retire, first to Zoniigo, and 
afterwaixi' to Canobi, an opulent town on thfj 
banks of the Lago Maggiore* * . , 

Otho's spirit seems to have augmented with 
his increasing difficulties; for, although sixty,- 
6ve years of ^ge, destitute of money> deprived 
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ereiy kind of fatigue, the vigour of his mind still 
remained unabated, and he seemed to regard all 
his recent defeats and disappointments as so 
many incentives to fresh attempts- This firm- 
ness and undaunted heroism, excited universal 
admiration ; and many noble families, who re- 
sided among the Alps and Appenines, contri- 
buted, with alacrity, to the support and assist- 
ance of so extraordinary an old man. With the 
aid of the marquis de Montserrat, Otho reduced 
the town and citadel of Anghiari, and laid close 
siege to Arona ; but, while the garrison of the 
latter place were drawing up articles of capitula- 
tion, Cassoni appeared at the head of a powerful 
army, and compelled the exiles to retire with 
precipitation. 

After a violent altercation, and some acts of 
. hostility between the Comese, and the faction of 
Viti, Otho was solemnly invited to Como, and his 
troops now bore the impeiial eagle on their stan- 
dard ; for he had learned that the court of Rome 
was altogether base and interested, and that he 
was far safer in reposing on the emperor, who 
was sufficiently able to protect him. The exam- 
ple of the Comese was soon followed by the in- 
habitants of the circumjacent country ; so that 
Otho soon found himself at the head of a nu- 
merous army, and he acquired an able general 
in the person of Ricardo Langusco, brother to 
Godfrey, who had perished by Napi's sanguinary 
commands. 

After various marches and counter-marches, 
Otho received intelligence, that his enemies were 
assembled at Decio, and that their disorderly si- 
tuation offered an excellent opportunity for a 
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siirprisaL Otho was overjoyed at th» inferina^ 
tion, and immediately marched his troops, under 
care of Ricardo, toward the place, whil^ him* 
self appeared in hb sacerdotal vestments, as if 
desirous of acting only in his ecclesiastical capa<^ 
city. The march was conducted with profound 
silence and decorum : and at dawn of day,- they 
rushed into the town with such fury, that Haft 
had scarcely titne to put on his armour, or to 
rally his dismayed forces. After an obstinate 
conflict, victoiy decided on the part of the exiles | 
and Napi himself, with several illustrious persons 
of the Torriani femily, were made prisoners. Lo- 
cama, being intrusted vnth the care of his prin^ 
tipal foe, caused him to be shut up in an iron 
cage, where his nails and hair grew to an enor- 
mous length. He submitted, however, to this 
dreadful reverse of fortune with great equanimi- 
ty ; but interceded strongly for a fiivourable treat* 
ment of his son and nephew, whom he had car^^ 
ried with him to the fkid* ^ 

Upon the first intelligence of this great events 
Oldred, who had been left governor of Milan, 
convened die magistrates, and ordered the peo- 
ple to take up arms I but, instead of e&eting his 
purpose, he had the mortification to pefccive a 
general defection, and was soon obliged to take 
refuge in the castle. Cassoni then attempted to 
influence the townsmen on his father's behalf^ 
and, with this view, erected his family standard 
in the market-plaqe : but, finding all his efforts 
inefiectual, he retreated to Cretnona, and from 
thence to Parma. 

Scarcely had Cassoni retired from Milan, be- 
fore Otho, at the request of the inhabitants^ 
hastened thither and made a pompous entry. Hib 



speech on that occasion breathed such goodness 
and clemency, that all apprehensions y^ jj 
were immediately removed, and the go- 1277! 
vernment of the city was cheerfully pla- 
ced in his hands* He had now an opportunity of 
remunerating his zealous friends Locama and 
Ricardo, and he accordingly evinced his grati* 
tude by making the former master of his horsey 
and the latter governor of Milan. He also 
founded several religious houses, and instituted 
certain festivals to commemorate the anniversary 
of his victory. The subsequent departure of 
some mai-contents from Mount Orfano, left him 
at leisui'e to apply himself to the discbarge of 
his civil and ecclesiastical functions, in both of 
which capacities he is said to have excelled most 
of his contemporaries. 

Biiit, whilst Otho was employed in cul- 
tivating the arts of peace, and restoring his 
coimtry to the full enjoyment of tranquillity^ 
Ca$soni, Raimond of Aquileia, and some others, 
pillaged several towns upon the banks of the 
Adda; pa^ed the Lambro; and even carried 
their incursions to the gates of Milan. Here^ 
upon Olho drew out the chariot of war, and, 
witli the assistance of the marquis de Mohtserrat, 
took the field against his invaders : but, after a 
few skirmishes) a peace was concluded by the in- 
tervention of the marquis, and of an eminent 
lawyer named Canrode. This negociation seems 
to have involved Otho in great difficulty,- and, at 
the instigation of his friends, he positively re- 
fused to ratify the terms which related to the 
persons and estates of the Torriani. This breach 
of faith appears to have been the greatest stain 
that Otho ever incurred, and his enemies did not 
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fail to turn it to his disadvantage with the neigh* 
bouring states and princes. 

About this time the unfortunate Napi expired 
in the midst of filth and wretchedness, after a 
melancholy confinement of near twenty months* 
Some historians have asserted that his corpse was 
dragged from the prison with every mark of ig- 
nominy, and buried in a ditch ; but others affirm 
that he received a decent sepulture. 

The death of Napi, and of ^ome other pri- 
soners of his family excited much discontent 
among the Miianese, and induced Raimond and 
Cassoni to renew hostilities. Otho, however, 
made suitable preparation for their reception, 
and, in the very fii-st engagement which took place, 
Cassoni was defeated and slain, and his forces 
were entirely routed. Some time after this twt- 
tie, the marquis de Montserrat seemed inclined 
So aspire at the sovereignty of Milan, and actu- 
ally gave much disquiet to Otho; but all his 
machinations were frustrated for the present, and 
the archbishop procured a body-guard from the 
empeisor, which, for soniQ time, ovemwed bis 
enemies. 

The flames of war, however, wei^ soon re- 
kindled,* and all the hopes of the Torriani revived, 
by a breach which happened between the Comcsc 
and the Milanese, concerning some boundaries. 
Matthew, the nephew of Otho, defeated the Co- 
mese with great slaughter, and carried off a pro- 
digious booty ; but, the fortune of war changing, 
his enemies soon turned upon him, and expelled 
him from Milan. Hawever, he found a secure 
asylum at the imperial court, and received some 
distinguishing marks of the emperor's favour and 
affection. The expulsion of |flatthew was soon 

il 
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followed by the death of Otho, who, a. d. 
though he had never been bred in the 1395. 
field or the cabinet, obtained immortal re- 
nown both as a soldier and politician, and exhibited, 
a striking proof that repeated misfortunes may 
be subdued by perseverance and intrepitlity. 

Matthew was born in the vicinaj*c of the Lago 
Maggiore, on the very day that the emperor 
Frederick was put to death by his natural son 
Manfred. He lost his father during his child- 
hood, but he found an affectionate friend and 
protector in his uncle Otho, whom he is said to 
have resembled, in corporeal strength and men- 
tal firmness. It has been already observed, that 
he was driven from Milan by the Torriani ; and 
it appears that, on the death of his imperial pa- 
tron, he was reduced to great difficulties. Upon 
the arrival of the emperor Henry VII. in Italy, 
the Milanese were involved In serious commo- 
tions by the emperor's demand of a subsidy, and 
the consequent altercations among the opposite 
factions. During these troubles, Matthew and his 
son Galeazzo were both arrested : but the prudence 
of their conduct eluded the impending danger ; 
and, after some time, Matthew was invested with 
the supreme command of Milan ; from which pe- 
riod, he devoted himself entirely to the imperial 
interests. 

Assisted by three sons of consummate abilities, 
and followed by a veteran army, Matthew now 
bade defiance to opposition^ and not only crushed 
the power of the Torriani faction, but also gained 
such i*epeated and splendid victories, that he soon 
became master of almost all Lombardy, and the 
epithet of " Great" was unanimously bestowed 
upon this succcssfiil hero, by the general voice of 
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Italy.- His great renown, however, raised him 
many enemies ; and a sentence of excommuni- 
cation was fulminated against him, on account of 
his presuming to act against the Guelphs, who 
were under the protection of the pope, and Ro- 
bert king of Naples. 

About this time, the emperor Henry was 
taken oGT by poison : but neither the death of his 
patron, nor the ecclesiastical thunder, discou- 
raged the valiant Matthew from carrying on the 
war against the Guelphs, whom he defeated, in 
three successive battles, at Aldins, on the banks 
of the Arbe, and at Monte Catino. 

Upon this occasion, Bertrand Vasco, the pope's 
legate, resolved to exasperate the Milanese against 
Matthew, by laying their city under an interdict. 
This scheme produced its desired effect, and the 
inhabitaiits immediately nominated twelve am- 
bassadors to Bertrand, praying him to deprecate 
tlie pope's indignation. The proud ecclesiastick^ 
however, refused to whbdraw his censures unless 
Matthew were expelled ; and this refusal thre\^ 
the populace into complete confusion. But, 
after some time, Galeazzo marched with a nu- 
merous army to his father's assistance ; and, by 
a well-timed exertion of his natural eloquence > 
resettled the tranquillity of the government. 

Matthew, who had now attained the venerable 
age of seventy-two years, made a formal resig- 
nation of his authority to his son Galeazzo, He 
then made a solemn profession of his religion 
before the altar, and afl&rmed, upon oath, that 
he had never merited the censures which bad 
been drawn upon him by a proud and vindictive 
ecclesiastick. 

Soon after this solemnity, he was seized with 
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a violent fever, and ordered himself to be con- 
veyed to Crescentini, where he gave his sons 
much salutary advice, and had the happiness of 
breathing out his spirit in their arms. Such was 
the end of a man who, at one time or anothei*, is 
said to have subdued all his enemies, but who 
never was known to take a severe revenge upon 
any. Painful as such an assertion must be to 
ourselves and our intelligent readers, historical 
justice obliges us to add, that the place of his se- 
pulture was long kept secret, lest, as he died under 
the papal censure, his remains should have been 
lorn from the grave by his implacable enemies. 

Upon the death of Matthew the Great, and 
the accession of Galeazzo to the government, 
Philip of Valois invaded Milan. But as his army 
was greatly inferior to that of the Milanese, he 
thought proper to negociate a i>eace, and return- 
ed \yith no great credit, to his own country. 

Galeazzo was succeeded, in 1327, by his son 
.Actio> and in 1335, by his brother Luchino, 
who ho sooner undertook the goverament, than 
conspiracies were formed against him by his 
most intimate friends and relations. After these 
events, Luchino grew rcsehred, distrustful, and 
morose. The character and behaviour of his 
wife Fusca did not a little contribute to his 
chagrin. She was of the family of the Fiesques 
of Genoa, one of the noblest in Italy. In person 
she was graceful, witty, and gallant, beyond 
any of the Lombard ladies ; but she was lascivi- 
ous, gay, dissolute, and expensive. She com- 
mitted some scandalous excesses during a short 
stay at Venice, and on hearing that her husband 
was acquainted with her infidelity, she adminis- 
tered to him a slow poison j whiph deprived him 
2G2 
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of the remainder of his strength, so that h}» 
death was imputed to his gout and other ail- 
ments. Fusca was afterwards so much struck 
with remorse for what she had done, that she re- 
tired to a life of mortification and austerity. 

John, and afterwards Galeazzo, were tlie suc- 
cessors of Luchino. Galeazzo married 
^13^ his daughter Violante to prihce Lionel, j 

duke of Clarence, the second son of Ed- j 

ward III. of England. The marriage was cek- ] 

brated on the 29th of May, in the great church j 

of Milan. The magnificenefe and splendour of t 

the nuptials were inexpressible. Above two i 

hundred English noblemen and gentlemen at- j 

tended on the bridegroom, and at every course, 
magnificent presents were sent to the attend- 
ants of the English prince, such as few kings in 
'Europe, at that time, could have equalled. 
As to the entertainment itself, it was so extra- 
vagant, that, when the dished were carried 
off the table, there were more than Suffici- 
ent for ten thousand men. Francis Petrarch, 
the famous Italian poet, was one of the guests 
on this occasion. The English prince, however, 
did not long survive his nuptials, but died at 
Alba, on the 17th of October, not without great 
suspicion of poison. 

Galeazzo was succeeded, in 1578, by Bemabo, 
his brother ; some years after, by Galeazzo, first 
duke of Milan : in 1402, by John ; and, in 1418, 
by Philip. John was an infamous tyrant. His 
favourite was Squarcia Giramo, of a noble fa- 
mily, who acted as the purveyor of his inhu- 
manities, by procuring for hini the largest and 
fiercest mastiffs, who were maintained on nothing 
but human flesh. When he was murdered, there 
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Was not a living creaturc who took the least con- 
cern about his body, which would have lain un* 
buried had it not been for the care of a common 
prostitute, who kept it for some time amongst 
roses ; a mark of regard that deservedly pro- 
cured for her a handsome pipvision from Philip, 
his brother and successor, by which she was en- 
tibled to marry with credit. The same day Gira- 
43w>, the infamous minicwi of John, was di^over- 
^d in a lurking hole by the people, and dragged 
by a hook in his nose to the street before his own 
palace, which was levelled to the ground, and 
there put to death with the most exquisite tor- 
tures. 

Philip was perpetually engaged in war. He 
reduced under his control Placentia and Genoa ; 
but, when deserted by his general, Carmagnola, 
•his fortune gradually declined. He married his 
natural daughter to Sforza, which laid the foun- 
dation of that adventurer's claim to the sove- 
Tcignty of Milan. Sforza, however, had great 
-^fficulties to conquer before he could make 
good his claim. Most of the powers of Italy 
were his enemies, and, though he had a great 
party in the Milanese, yet that city was far from 
being united. Many of its inhabitants inclined 
to a republican government, and they ultimately 
proved the most powerful. Sforza, to give them 
as little time as possible for deliberation, moved 
with his army towards Milan, and offered the 
inhabitants his services. But by this tiipe they 
had established themselves Into a kind of repub- 
lican government. 

It is certain that, if a legal title by birth lay 
to the succession of the Milanese, it was vested 
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in the house of Orleans, and the kings of France. 
Lewis XII. accordingly put in his claim) as 
gi^andspn of John Galeazzo ; and for some time 
was successful : but the insolence of the French 
was such, that they were driven out of the Mi- 
lanese by the Swiss and Maximilian Sforza ; 
Francis I. of France, in his turn, defeated the 
Swiss and Milanese, and obliged the descendants 
of the Sforza family to relinquish the govern- 
ment for a pension of thirty thousand ducats a 
year. Francis Sforza, the son of Maximilian, 
however, being assisted by the emperor and the 
)x>pe, regained possession of the Milanese about 
the year 1521 ; and eight years after the French 
king gave up his claim upon that dutchy. Upon 
the death of Francis Sforza, in the year 1536, 
the emperor Charles V. declared . the Milanese 
an inpiperial fief, and granted the investiture of it 
to his son Philip II. king of Spain, in wliose fa« 
mily it continued till the year 170S, when the 
French and Spaniards were driven out of it by 
the Imperialists, and the emperor again took pos- 
session of it as a 6ef. 

By the treaties which followed the war of the 
Spanish succession, the dutchy of Milan was 
ceded to the house of Austiia, in 1714, and se- 
cured to it by a treaty concluded at Vienna, in 
1736. The administration was placed in the 
hands of a vice-governor, a minister of state, a se- 
nate and other functionaries. 

In the year 1 767, the government of Milan, 
including all Austrian Lombardy, published a 
law, by which the rights which the pope had 
hitherto exercised over ecclesiasticks were trans- 
ferred to a council, established for that purpose 
at Milan. All ecclesiasticks were obliged to &ell 
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the estates which they had become possessed of 
daring several years past; and no subjecty 
whether ecclesiastick or secular, was permitted to 
go to Rome for the purpose of soliciting any 
favour, except letters of indulgence, without the 
consent of the same council. 

Two years after this, Milan was visited by the 
emperor, who listened to every complaint that 
was addressed to him, and redressed every 
grievance with which he became acquainted* 
Advertisements were posted up, that all ^. d. 
persons, even the meanest of the people, ir69. 
shofild have free access to him upon any 
cause of business, or any complaint of griev- 
ance ; when the people quickly experienced the 
difference between the most despotick and mildest 
of administrations. To secure this happiness in 
fut4ire, the emperor appointed a council, com- 
posed chiefly of natives, of the greatest worth 
and honour, who should serve as a check upoa 
the governors, and act as mediatoi^s and judges 
between them and the people. 

In the year 1775, the regency of Milan gave 
an instance of that general disposition to reduce 
the powers of the church, which at that time 
pervaded Europe, by vabolishing for ever the tri- 
bunal of the inquisition in^that dutchy, and ap- 
propriating its estates to the support of an hospi- 
tal for orphans. Some years afterwards, an edict 
was also published at Milan, suppressing many 
. Feligious orders, decreeing their estates ^ jj 
to be sold by publick auction, and appro- 1782. 
priating their value to the exigencies and 
demands of the state. 

Soon after the invasion of Italy by the French, 
in 1796, the exploits of their armies opened to 
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them the road to Milan, the capture of which 
was to give them the possession of Lombardy, 
and effect the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Italy. Bonaparte entered Milan on the istli of 
May, five days after the battle of Lodi, which, 
conformably to his opinion, proved wholly de- 
cisive of the fate of Lombardy. Not long after, 
an insurrection of the Milanese threatened the 
safety of the French in that dutchy. Bonaparte, 
on receiving intelligence ofTt, arrested a number 
of suspected persons, and ordered those to be 
shot, who had been taken in arms. . The castle 
of Milan was soon after surrendered x two thou- 
sand men then yielded- themselves prisoners of 
war, and one hundred and fifty pieces of can- 
non, with an immense quantity of ammunition 
and stores, fell into the hands of the French* 

In the following year, the Milanese, and the 
A. D ot^^c^ districts of Lombardy were fbrmtd 
17 97.' into a commonwealth, under the name of 
the Cisalpine republick; and, in April 
1799, Milan and its dependencies were recovered 
by the Austro-Russian army. In the month of 
June, in the following year, the Milanese, as 
A. D. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ *^^ Lombardy, were re- 

1600. conquered by Bonaparte, and the Cis- 
alpine republick again declared an inde- 
pendent state. 

Two years after this, the Cisalpine common- 
wealth, was denominated the Italian republick, and 
^ J) Bonaparte was elected president of the go- 

1802. veniment, the seat of which was transfer* 
red to Lyons, on account of the contiguity 
of that city to Paris. The Roman catholick religion 
is now announced to be that of the state, and the 
sovereignty resides in the whole of the inhabitants. 
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Geograjihy of the Country ; Ma^iificent Stt^iclurcs 
erected by C/iarlea jRmanuel III. ; Siege of Turin 
by the French ; Mdication and subsequent imfiri*- 
sonment of Amadeus ; Savoy cededy by Cfiarle* 
£manuelj to the French Befiublick. 

SAVOY, the Sabaudiaof the ancknts,is bound- 
ed by France on the west ; by France and 
Piedmont on the south; by Piedmont, the Mi- 
lanese, and Switzerland, on the east ; and by the 
lake of Genoa on the north. The face of the 
country is rugged, and wretched to the last de- 
gree, being mountainous or rather rocky ; be- 
tween the hills, in a few contemptible vallies, the 
inliabitants with the utmost efforts of industry 
and labour, make shift to earn a miserable sub- 
sistence. There are, however, a few exceptions 
to this wretchedness. » 

From the year 1000 till 1580, a long list of 
princes governed Savoy ; but their reigns were 
marked by no striking political event. In 1580, 
Charles Emanuel invaded the marquisate of Sa- 
luces, and wrestd it from the crown of France, 
thereby gaining a frontier for his capital of Tu- 
rin, which before was exposed to the inroads and 
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insults of his enemies. Upon his death, Victor, 

Amadeus I. succeeded to the govern- 
ifiT?' >»ent, and, with equal success, waged 

war* against the Spaniards. Francis i 

Hyacinth, Charles Emanuel II. and Charles | 

Emanuel III. were his successors. To the last 
of these princes, Turin owes some of her most 
magnificent structures, at the present day ; he 
also cut the ama^ng passage through the rock 
Mont Viso. This is an arch five hundred geo- 
metrical paces in length, and broad enough for 
two loaded mules to walk abreast, for transport- 
ing goods to and from France and Italy. He 

was equally magnificent in all his other 
1675 P*^^^*^^ works ; and is said to have lost 

his life in the following remarkable man- 
ner : Being one day in the menage or riding 
school, the youhg prince's horse, in going through 
his exercise, threw him ; which accident shocked 
his father so much that he was immedtfttely tak- 
en ill, and died hi a few days. 

Charles Emanuel never acknowledged any le- 
gitimate son but his successor Victor Amadeus i 
II. When that prince grew up, he married 
Anna Maria of Orleans, daughter to Philip, 
duke of Orleans, and Henrietta Ann of Eng- i 
land. He imitated the conduct of Lewi« XlV. 
at the revocation of the edict of Nantes, by • , 
persecuting his protestant subjects the Vandois, j 
with all the fury* and malice of a bigot, but . 
this inhuman conduct cost him a great deal of 
blood. 

The interests of Amadeus also engaged 

•^' ^* him in the war of the Sj>anish succes- 

sipn. He secretly negociated with th^ 
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allies^ and) a9 his conduct couh) not be qfmcealed 
, from the penetration of the French ^ourt, Lewis 
\ ordered his generals to make the duke's troops 
prisoners. Upon this outrage^ the duke arrest-* 
ed the ambassadors of France and S(ain, a re- 
giment of French horse^ and all the French who 
were at Turin : a measure which drew from the 
French Idng the following laconick letter : '* Mon« 
sieur, ^ince religion, honour, alliance, treaties, 
and your own hand writing, are of na force be- 
tween you and me, I have sent ray cousin, the 
duke of Vendome, to explain my mind to you $ 
and he will give you four-and-twenty hours to 
consider what you have to do." This threaten- 
ing letter had 'an effect very different from what 
the writer intended. The duke was one of the 
most penetrating princes in the world, remark* 
able for accommodating his situations to his in- 
terest ; but on occasion of this insoletlt letter, he 
acted with surprising spirit and constancy. 
Though' he lost town after town, though his 
army did not exceed twelve tkousand men, 
though he had scarce territory enough to sub- 
sist even these, and though he was but ill support-^ 
ed by the imperial court, he could not be brought 
to abandon his allies. At last, on the fifth of 
June, the French besieged his capital of ^ -^ 
Turin. His dutchess and.his clergy press- ifo6.' 
ed him to comply with the necessity of his 
situation : he continued firm against all her re- 
monstrances, and forbade the others to appear 
before him. Heaven declined the civility pf the 
French marshal dc Feuillade, who, by orders of 
his king, offered passes and a guard to the dutch* 
ess and his family, to carry tliem to a place of safe^ 
Vol. XVI. 2 H 
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ty when Turin was besieged. The French lost 
fourteen thousand men before the place ; but they 
made themselves mabters of the strongest postS) 
and the ammunition of the besieged was almost 
exhausted. In this extremity, prince Eugene, 
after having surmounted incredible difficulties, 
on the 30th of August appeared near Turin, and 
two days after joined, the duke of Savoy. The 
loss of the French, in the battle which ensued, 
was very great. Five thousand were killed, and 
eight thousand made prisoners. Two hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, one hundred and 
eighty mortars, seven thousand eight hundred 
bombs, thirty-two thousand royal grenades, forty- 
eight thousand cannon balls, with a proportional 
number of small artillery and ammunition, fell 
into the hands of the confederates, with all their 
tents, baggage, money, and horses of every kind ; 
so that upon the whole, the loss which the 
French sustained was incredible. The duke of 
Orleans retired into Dauphin^, and the duke of 
Savoy not only recovered all the towns and ter- 
ritories he had lost, but enabled the Imperialists 
to drive the French out of Lombardy. In the se- 
A. D. ^^^^^ ^^^ parties concurred to aggran- 
iflo. dize him, and some years after, he for- 
mally resigned his crown to the prince of 
Piedmont, Charles Emanuel, his swi, reserving 
for himself a yearly income of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

The fate of Amadeus, in his retirement, ought 
to deter princes from the abdication of sove- 
reignty. Harassed with the fatigues of govern- 
ment, and the restraint of court etiquette, he con- 
ceived the idea of a happy life in an agreeable 
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retreat, with a gay and blooming widow. Her 
name was madam de St. Sebastian* Amadeus 
gave her the title of countess of Sommeiive, and 
> without disclosing his intention to abdicate, mar- 

ried her a fortnight before he put his plan in exe- 
cution. 

His son Charles Emanuel III. succeeded him 
in the government, and often paid a visit to the 
retreat of his father. But an interested minister 
connived to diminish that filial affection which 
he owed to his parent, whom this wretch now 
accused of plots to gain over the troops, and of 
conferences with physicians and apothecaries, 
men formidable sometimes to others besides .their 
patients. These insinuations produced the in- 
^ tended effect. At midnight, the retreat of Ama- 
deus was invested by troops ; they entered by the 
light -of torchesj and having broken open the 
door of his chamber, it was filled with soldiexfi. 
They informed him, that they had an or- ^ jj 
der from his son, to remove him to ano- 1730.' 
ther place. The monarch refused to obey ; 
they dragged him from bed, while clasping his 
spouse in his arms, and hurried him away to a 
I house with laticed windows, which in every 

f thing resembled a prison. His wife they con- 

. ducted to a place for confining females guilty of 

L irregularities. She was afterwards restored to 

[ her husband, but he never recovered his liberty. 

I Grief affected his health. On his death-bed he 

[ wished to see his son ; but though he promised 

I not to reproach him for his conduct, his request 

was denied, and he died soon after. 

Some years after the commencement of the 

f 
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French revolution^ Savoy was ceded by Charles 
Emanuel to that republick, of which it ^ jj 
now constitutes one of the departments, i802. 
under the name of the departments of 
Mont Blanc* 
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